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MARRIAGE AND COERCION. 
An Historical Sketch. 


By M. G. CHADWICK. 


HEN marriage by consent be- 
came the. prevailing mode of 
marriage in pagan Rome, the status 
of the Roman woman was indefi- 
nitely raised. Her ancestors, men of 
blood and iron or, perhaps more ac- 
curately, of blood and wooden clubs, 
had, without undue embarrassment, 
gone wife-hunting in the Sabine 
hills and had returned with abun- 
dant prey. Sabine maid and Sabine 
wife were made, without more ado, 
the mothers of Roman children, and 
we do not hear that their opinion on 
this subject was considered to be 
of interest. Immortal Rome was 
founded upon a large amount of 
Sabine suffering and, doubtless, an 
abundant stream of Sabine tears, 
marriage by capture involving, al- 
ways, more or less of these painful 
things. 
But when politer manners had 
partially prevailed, instead of mar- 


riage by capture came marriage by 


purchase. To buy a wife was more 
humane to all concerned than to 
steal her; justice as between man 
and man was satisfied; a more 
orderly society came into being. To 
sit down and bargain has a certain 
dignity as compared with going on 
a raid, and parents found in it a 
considerable and, as they held, not 
illegitimate profit. 

Rome, however, grew to her full 
mind and, Rome being Rome, that 
mind had in it something grandiose, 
religious, and just. Around the 
fateful act of marriage, so im- 
portant, so charged with mystery 
and the seed of the future, gathered 
ceremony, sacrifice, the invocation 
of the gods. The Roman bride stood 
before an altar, she watched the 
knife and the sacrifice of the doomed 
bull, she heard the prayer of the 
priest, she looked upon the ten wit- 
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nesses who were there on her be- 
half; when the priest broke a new 
wheaten cake, she shared it cere- 
monially with her husband. Duly, 
with rite and prayer, her stable 
marriage was celebrated and she 
became henceforth a person hon- 
ored, a Roman matron. It did not 
follow necessarily, however, that her 
individual consent had ever been 
asked, and there were other forms 
of marriage admitted. A woman 
might be conveyed to her husband 
by a fictitious sale, per aes et lib- 
ram, this was cemptio in manum, 
she was delivered into the potestds 
of the man, her position was one of 
emphasized subjection. Further, 
did a man and woman live together 
for a year, without notable absence, 
it was held to constitute marriage 
by repute or custom, usus. Finally, 
marriage by consent which, doubt- 
less, had often underlain or super- 
vened upon the other forms, came 
to be recognized for what it is— 
plain equity. Woman was now ac- 
counted to be a being sui compos, 
who had the right to dispose of her- 
self in one, at least, of the more im- 
portant concerns of life. 

This, indeed, is the law. An adult 
man and an adult woman, being 
able and willing to make the con- 
tract of marriage, have a natural 
right to make it. The right a man 
has in a woman is the right she 
freely gives him; neither by force, 
by fraud, nor by purchase, has he 
any right in her at all. The writer 
of an unsigned article in the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica’ says, well 
and soberly, that in marriage the 
assent of the contracting parties is 
“the prominent and indispensable 
feature,” but that marriage differs 
from other contracts in that “every 
resulting right and duty are fixed by 

1Article, “Marriage,” Vol. XVII. 





law.” Master and man, landlord and 
tenant may make almost any sort of 
bargain, the parties to a marriage 
can make but one. 

The question now arises: Who is 
“able,” by nature and by law, to 
“consent” to marriage so that the 
resulting contract is good and valid? 
There are the clear natural condi- 
tions of age, of consanguinity, men- 
tal and physical capacity, identity. 
A man shall not marry his grand- 
mother, nor does any man wed 
validly by mistake. Jacob, purpos- 
ing to marry Rachael, does not 
marry Lia whom he neither desires 
nor accepts, although he may of 
course accept her afterwards. 

But, right across the pagan world 
ran the terrible division between the 
bond and the free, for slaves were 
held to differ, as Aristotle says, “by 
nature” from freemen. Roman law, 
therefore, held that slaves were in- 
capable of true marriage,—it had 
another name for their pitiful un- 
ions,—their offspring were cattle, 
things, property. Roman law ab- 
horred marriage between the bond 
and the free, or even the freed. A 
law of the early empire, the Lex 
Papia Poppza, forbade and made 
null the marriages of senators, their 
sons and daughters, and the de- 
scendants of their sons, with women 
of inferior rank and with freed- 
women. Did a man marry a freed- 
woman and afterwards become a 
senator, he was thereby set free 
from his marriage. The savage law 
of the Visigoths in Spain went 
further, marriage between bond and 
free was a crime, so that the pair of 
unequal lovers might be burnt alive; 
slaves differed “by nature” and 
could give no human consent. 

Roman law, further, upheld the 
stern potestds of the father over his 
children and this power at first was 
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absolute; he might marry them as 
he would. But later, as we have 
seen, it was held that a child’s con- 
sent must not be absolutely forced; 
marriage required the united con- 
sent of the parties to it and of those 
within whose potestds they lay. 
Freedom, and more especially the 
freedom of women, began to be ac- 
knowledged. 

It is true that, before this time, 
the Jewish girl was free, at least in 
theory. In the latter half of her 
twelfth year she might marry valid- 
ly by her own free consent. So might 
a Jewish boy, from the last day of 
his fifteenth year. Marriage was by 
purchase, but by an odd fiction, the 
Jewish girl sold herself, the arrha, 
or earnest was given to her; under 
the heavy forms of bondage free- 
dom was alive. The European girl, 
until much later, lay under a great- 
er coercion, but her freedom grew. 
Under the Lombard law, consent is 
greatly emphasized, the woman is 
held responsible; does a slave marry 
a free woman with her own consent, 
her parents may sell or kill her; a 
man marrying the betrothed of an- 
other, yet with her own consent, is 
held less guilty. The laws of Luit- 
prand, a. p. 717, seem to admit that 
a girl of twelve may “go to a hus- 
band” without anyone’s consent but 
her own. The Saxon law decrees 
that a man marrying a girl must 
give 300 solidi to her parents, but if 
he does it against their will, she 
consenting, he must pay double the 
sum. By Burgundian law of the 
sixth century, if a girl goes to a 
man of her own free will, he must 
pay her protesting parents three 
times the “nuptiale pretium” or 
purchase-money, but if he carries 
her off against her will, he must pay 
sixfold. The Salic law of the latter 
part of the sixth century magis- 


terially lays down that “none by 
our authority shall presume to 
marry a woman or a girl, without 
her own will.” This is freedom, as 
we know it. 

The Christian Church, coming up 
like a plant pushing through alien 
pagan mold, had of course her own 
conception of life which she sought 
to have accepted. In much relating 
to marriage, Rome of the early Em- 
pire had fallen incredibly low,? so 
that Christian marriage with its 
high restraints and noble outlook 
had the aspect of a new thing, and 
a difficult thing it remained through 
centuries of decadent paganism and 
robust barbarity. But the Church’s 
power bore steadily in favor of the 
bond and the oppressed. An Apos- 
tolic Constitution? commands mas- 
ters to consent to the marriage—no 
other union was admitted—of their 
slaves; not that this consent was 
truly essential, but that in practice 
a stable marriage could hardly exist 
without it, since the master had 
power to sell either wife or husband 
separately. A canon of Theodore 
of Canterbury, A. p. 686, recognizes 
the marriages of slaves and free 
persons as valid.‘ 

The whole mission of the Church 
to society could only be accom- 
plished when each individual mem- 
ber of society should be raised to 
his or her proper dignity; now the 
dignity of human nature is free- 
dom, and difficult as it is to guard 
a man’s freedom, to secure that of 
a woman is vastly harder. If some 
of the barbarians who poured into 
the Empire had, as Tacitus says, 
some sense of a “sanctum aliquid 
et providum” lying in the nature of 
woman, in practice we see little of 


2Seneca speaks of Roman women who reckon 
years not by consuls but by husbands. 

4Penitent., lib. II., cap. xiii, § 5. 

sLib. VIIL., c. 32. 
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this conviction of theirs. If the 
Christian religion had not, says 
Balmes,* “opposed herself as a wall 
of brass to torrents of sensuality, 
the palaces of kings and the castles 
of seigneurs would have speedily be- 
come their seraglios and harems. 
What would have happened to the 
other classes? They would have 
followed the same course and the 
women of Europe would have re- 
mained in the state of degradation 
in which the Moslem women still 
are.” 

It is not easily reckoned how 
much in the early codes, Salic, Lom- 
bard, or Visigothic, which made for 
a woman’s personal responsibility 
and freedom, is to be set to the 
credit of the Christian Church, but 
it is certain that we find the early 
Councils strong, and growing 
stronger, on this point. An Irish 
Council of the time of St. Patrick, 
about a. p. 450, while laying down 
the duty of obedience, says never- 
theless that a suitor is to ask the 
father if his daughter consents. A 
Council of Arles, in the first half of 
the sixth century, decrees that no 
woman shall be forced to marry 
against her own will. The third 
Council of Toledo, a. p. 589, enacts 
that widows shall be free to choose 
another husband and that girls shall 
not be forced to accept one. The 
Penitential of Theodore of Canter- 
bury, A. D. 688, says that a father 
may give his daughter in marriage 
until she is sixteen or seventeen 
years of age, after which she may 
not be married unless with her own 
consent. That was the excellent 
law, and yet the duty laid upon the 
girl of giving her consent was, not 
unreasonably considered as more 
imperative than we can hold it to 
be to-day, for the marriageable girl, 


sEuropean Civilization, p. 114. 
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kept for sheer safety’s sake behind 
the “wheel” (forerunner of the con- 
vent grille), in castle or fortified 
house, unable to go abroad except 
with a strongly-armed escort, re- 
mained for long a “minor,” if not 
in intelligence at least in experience. 
As her parents or guardians were 
her more necessary advisers, she 
could hardly, in justice or pru- 
dence, be expected to choose for 
herself. 

And, of course, this matter of 
parent’s consent comes prominently 
into our modern codes. The English 
Marriage Act of 1753 made mar- 
riages, even after the legal age of 
consent, null and void unless the 
parents had previously given per- 
mission, and Continental legislation 
was at least as explicit. The con- 
tract was made by the parties to it 
and by them alone, but their su- 
periors had, normally, some right 
of veto. 

Canon law lays down certain im- 
pediments to marriage, some of 
which follow from the nature of the 
contract, while others were insti- 
tuted by positive law, but it is pos- 
sible that the plea of duress, vis et 
metus, has been the one most often 
brought against validity of marriage. 
That a contract depending on lib- 
erty of action should be entered into 
under stress or fear terrible enough 
to paralyze the “royal assent” of free 
will, renders the contract, as is evi- 
dent, null and empty. 

The Court of the Rota, in Rome, 
deals among other business with 
pleas for nullity. This famous court 
traces a shadowy pedigree back to 
the “auditors” who sat at the Lat- 
eran under Constantine and a quite 
warrantable one to Pope John XXII. 
Up to the twelfth century, the Pope 
in Consistory dealt personally with 
very varied “cases”; Nicholas III. 























and Martin IV. appointed “uditori” 
to hear some of these cases in their 
stead; Clement V., in 1307, created 
an auditor general and two assist- 
ants, but it was, as has been said, 
John XXII. who, in 1331, constituted 
a regular Court. The Rota had many 
functions in the course of centuries, 
until Pius X., in 1908, reconstituted 
it to hear certain contentious cases, 
including criminal ones, which the 
Pope would normally try himself; it 
is his agent. It has ten auditors, or 
judges, of whom the eldest is dean.* 
Each auditor must have obtained 
his doctorate in canon law and 
theology, and each chooses an as- 
sistant, who must be likewise a doc- 
tor in canon law; the Rota has also 
its staff of notaries and scribes. A 
court of first instance, the Rota is 
also a court of appeal and has a 
special function in cases of nullity 
of marriage. For, in the Catholic 
Church, no marriage is declared null 
except on two concurring sentences 
of two distinct courts. Thus, if a 
Bishop’s Court declares a marriage 
null, the defensor vinculi (defender 
of the bond of marriage) is bound 
to appeal and this appeal goes to 
the Rota. Should the Rota confirm 
the sentence, no more is needed, 
but should the Rota reverse it, the 
case must be tried a third time be- 
fore three fresh judges. Decisions 
of the Court, in the form of reasoned 
sentences, are published from time 
to time. ; 

Turning over the Acta Apostolicz 
Sedis, we come upon the records of 
cases, cold now and dead, which 
held once so much of human pas- 
sion and sorrow; from the dry and 
printed page there arises the savor 
of strange emotions. Learned can- 
onists lay down the law which is to 
bind the reckless heart; men and 


6A case goes before three of these judges. 
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women in the full flood of life plead 
for freedom or for renewed con- 
stancy; tragedy rises like a ghost 
that cannot be appeased and walks 
invisible floors. And the building 
of a rigorous proof goes on, con- 
temporary proof, external proof, 
proof powerfully attacked and un- 
flinchingly defended, proof crushed 
and ground and sifted so that fal- 
sity may fall out; the Rota, like cer- 
tain superhuman mills, grinds “ex- 
ceeding small.” It must be remem- 
bered, however, that in matrimonial 
cases, no sentence ever puts the af- 
fair into the category of a res judi- 
cata; should fresh and substantial 
evidence be brought, a new trial can 
always be granted, even after the 
death of those most concerned. 

It may not be amiss to examine, 
now, some of the cases where the 
plea for nullity was based on vis 
et metus, and to see how the Rota 
dealt with them. Taking down at 
random a volume of the Acta Apos- 
tolicz Sedis, we find at once a typi- 
cal case. A certain Professor R. of 
Cherbourg, a widower, had a young 
daughter, Renée. The Professor, 
having fallen in love with a woman 
who lived in Paris, gave up his ap- 
pointment at the Lycée in Cher- 
bourg, sold all he had and came to 
Paris. Wishing to be free to pursue 
his amour, he desired to get rid of 
his daughter and, after some time, 
Paul B. an artist, seemed to the 
Professor the providential means. 
He tried to arrange a marriage be- 
tween Renée and Paul; she was con- 
tumacious, but the marriage, never- 
theless, took place in Paris, at St. 
Jacques du Haut Pas, July 13, 1898. 
The young couple agreed very bad- 
ly, quarrels were continual; there 
was a practical separation and, in 
1910, Paul obtained a civil sentence 
of divorce. Renée now petitioned 
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the Ecclesiastical Court in Paris for 
a declaration of nullity, on the 
ground that she had been forced in- 
to the marriage, and in November, 
1910, the Archbishop’s Court de- 
clared the marriage null. The de- 
fensor vinculi, as in duty bound, ap- 
pealed to the Rota and this Court 
gave its decision on March 13, 1911, 
the Englishman, John Prior, being 
one of the auditors. It declared: 
Constat de WNullitate Matrimonii, 
thus confirming the previous sen- 
tence. It is the reasoned decision 
of the Rota that appears on p. 166 
of this third volume of the Acta. 
The law is first laid down:—Quod 
ad jus spectat. Extat in corpore 
juris celebre caput Cum locum, 14, 
De Sponsalibus in quo hxc dicun- 
tur: Cum locum non habeat con- 
sensus ubi metus vel coactio inter- 
cedit, necesse est ut, ubi assensus 
cuiusque requiritur, ccactionis ma- 
teria repellatur. Matrimonium 
autem solo consensu contrahitur.’ 

The question now arises as to the 
degree of fear that invalidates con- 
sent, and the Rota lays down that 
the character and disposition of the 
persons who bring unjust pressure 
to bear are to be examined, as well 
as those of the persons who suffer 
it; the motives of the first are to be 
scrutinized, as also the behavior and 
actions of the second. On these 
lines, therefore, this case is exam- 
ined. The Professor was in grave 
financial difficulties; Renée’s mar- 
riage with Paul would solve them. 
The lady for whose sake he had 
come to Paris was pressing him to 

TThe nullity of the marriage is proven .. . 
As far as the law is concerned. There exists 
in the Corpus Juris a celebrated chapter be- 
ginning Cum locum, 14, Concerning espousals, 
in which these things are written: Since there 
is no room for consent where fear or coercion 
is present, it is necessary, wherever the con- 
sent of each one is required, that there should 


be no question of coercion. Matrimony is con- 
tracted only by consent. 


get rid of the girl. The Professor 
was a hard, determined man; he 
argued with Renée, then abused 
and scolded her, not only with vio- 
lence but continually; he had her 
watched, she could scarcely ever 
leave the house. Finally, he used 
grave threats and even blows; he 
said he would disown her and turn 
her adrift in Paris. So much for 
Professor R.’s part. The Rota now 
scans carefully Renée’s behavior. 
She was seventeen years old, a gen- 
tle, timid, provincial girl, accus- 
tomed to obey without question her 
dominating father, but she was in 
love with another man and she de- 
tested Paul. She persisted that she 
would never marry him, she treated 
him with repellent coldness, she re- 
fused to wear the ring he gave her, 
so that even Paul himself was in- 
clined to give way. But this did not 
suit the Professor and he came in 
now with his threats and blows. 
The girl was desperate, however, 
and even on the day before the 
wedding she escaped from her home 
and appealed to such acquaintances 
as she had in Paris and to some of 
Paul’s friends whom she had met at 
his studio. She entreated them to 
give her money so that she could go 
to Germany. Paul’s mother and 
sister found her doing this and con- 
veyed her home. On the wedding 
day she sat apart weeping, she 
would join in no festivities. After 
this, it is not surprising to hear 
that she refused all intercourse with 
Paul, as far as possible, and that 
after three or four years there was 
a definite separation. Nor is the 
Rota’s sentence surprising. The 
girl’s mind was clear, to them she 
detested and resisted the marriage; 
the Professor’s mind was also clear, 
for his own ends he had terrorized 
the child into the marriage. 




















After much the same fashion a 
marriage was made in western 
Cochin China, at Cu-mi, between 
Peter Do and Martha So. But 
Martha claimed freedom, since her 
father had driven her to the altar 
by threats of whippings, of having 
her black hair cut off and her head 
covered with pitch, of being turned 
out of home and family. This 
Chinese bride was released, the Rota 
declared her marriage null in July, 
1913. We find a similar case from 
Poland, another from Sicily, yet an- 
other from China, John Tien of 
Dong-Kian having been bullied into 
marrying Agnes Canh, in 1902, and 
having subsequently refused to live 
with her. There is also a case from 
the Oceanic Islands in which we see 
the young Rosa Mamele bought, in 
hard cash, by the friends of Io-Bai 
and, being thus completely in their 
power, compelled to go through a 
ceremony of marriage with him. In 
all these cases nullity was declared. 

Let us now inspect another case 
where the inexorable Court refused 
to declare anything of the sort. In 
the April of 1894, Giovanni Ardiz- 
zone and Innocente Balbis were 
married at Vercelli, Giovanni being 
urged thereto by his father. Not 
long after the marriage, Innocente 
left her husband, then came his 
term of military service after which 
the young people came together 
again for a few weeks. But they 
could not agree and parted. In 1907, 
Giovanni, aided by his brother 
Eusebius, a priest, pleaded before 
the Archbishop’s Court at Vercelli 
that he had been forced to marry In- 
nocente and asked for a decree of 
nullity, which the Court, however, 
refused to grant. Appeal was made 
to the Rota. 

The Rota lays down the law, fear 
relatively great may be enough to 
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invalidate consent, but what are the 
facts as to this fear? The old Ardiz- 
zone greatly desired this marriage 
for their son, Innocente being a rich 
parti; the father was a harsh man 
so that Giovanni feared him. He 
used scolding and persuasion with 
his son, and talked of disinheriting 
him; at every meal, so Giovanni 
averred, he was baited and the mar- 
riage thrust upon him; his parents 
treated him with extreme severity. 
On one occasion, when driving with 
his father, their quarrel became so 
violent that Giovanni got out and 
walked home. He loved another girl. 
But in December, 1893, there was a 
meeting of the two families and it 
was discussed whether the projected 
marriage should take place after 
Giovanni’s term of service or before 
it. Giovanni tried to have it put 
off, the families wished to have it 
at once, and it was so arranged. 
During the three or four months be- 
fore the marriage, the boy was sad 
but made no special protest, so that 
there was peace in his home. On 
the eve of the wedding, he wept and 
spoke of destroying the documents 
connected with it but did not do so 
and said at last:—Well, he is my 
father! The marriage was cele- 
brated. 

The Rota, having considered all 
the evidence, says that Giovanni’s 
action might be interpreted in two 
ways; either he detested the mar- 
riage and gave a merely external 
obedience to his father or else, see- 
ing the advantages the marriage 
would bring him, he accepted it, 
though with some natural reluc- 
tance, and the Court holds that the 
second alternative is the true one. 
For, from the time of the meeting 
of the two families, he made no 
notable protest, he accepted money 
from his betrothed to free him from 





——— 
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one year of his service in the army, 
he went to see her several times, in- 
terviewed the parish priest about 
the wedding, performed all his reli- 
gious duties before it, went off with 
his wife for a holiday and lived with 
her, in a normal manner, after- 
wards. Having examined Giovanni’s 
mind, as embodied in his actions, 
they find nothing to indicate such 
grave fear as to invalidate his con- 
sent, or proof of any grave resist- 
ance on his part, immediately con- 
nected with the wedding. On March 
20, 1911, therefore, the sentence was 
passed: Non constat de nullitate.® 

The principles on which the Rota 
judges are made abundantly clear 
in the reasoned decisions on these 
two cases, which I have reported at 
some length, and given these prin- 
ciples, the sentences follow by what 
seems like a rigid necessity. Matri- 
monium autem solo consensu con- 
trahitur. This is that just freedom 
which the mind of Jew and Roman, 
of Lombard and Saxon came to ac- 
knowledge, that marriage by con- 
sent which righteously prevailed 
over marriage by purchase or by 
violent capture. This is the up- 
holding of responsibility laid upon 
free men and free women, by free 
will alone shall they bind them- 
selves. But, although there is ad- 
mitted a force majeure, physical or 
moral, which kills freedom, there is 
the clearest distinction drawn be- 
tween accepting a distasteful thing 
although with grave reluctance, and 
being terrorized into a merely exter- 
nal compliance. The over-discussed 
“Marlborough case” is now seen to 
fall into line with many others; the 
facts in that case being well estab- 
lished, the sentence merely applied 
the established law. Nor does it 
rest in the auditors choice to with- 


8The nullity of the marriage is not proven. 


hold a sentence justified by the evi- 
dence before them. Like other 
courts, the Rota is fallible; ample 
appeal is provided for; with fresh 
evidence, a new trial can always be 
granted. For a Church that holds 
a marriage contract, duly made, to 
be binding until death shall break 
it, is doubly bound to see that the 
contract is valid and to declare null- 
ity when nullity exists. A contract, 
originally invalid, is not validated 
by mere lapse of time,® as a cracked 
plate, even though used for twenty 
years, does not thereby become a 
sound one, but by canon law, the 
children of a “reputed marriage,” 
that is of a marriage which even 
one of the parties believes to be 
valid, are held to be legitimate, even 
though the marriage be afterwards 
declared null. 

In 1922, Monsignor John Prior, 
Dean of the Rota, gave some inter- 
esting details of its work in mar- 
riage cases. Taking a period of six 
years, he said that during that time 
the Rota had passed 80 sentences of 
nullity, but allowing for the fact 
that two sentences of nullity are 
sometimes passed on the same case, 
the average of nullity sentences in 
one year came to scarcely 11. So 
far from making new grounds of 
nullity, he said that the practice of 
the Rota had helped to reduce them 
to those now determined by canon 
law. Moreover, the grounds as 
shown in these 80 decisions were 
just the traditional ones. As to 
the cost of trials during the six 
years under review, out of 117 mar- 
riage cases, only 69 paid full costs; 


8The London Consistory Court in 1819 de- 
clared null the marriage in Johnstone v. 
Parker; 22 years having elapsed, and children 
having been born. Also, in Hayne v. Watts 
a marriage which had lasted 18 years was de- 
clared null by the Court of Arches in the same 
year, 1819. Another similar case was that of 
Duins v. Donovan, in 1830. 
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in 9 a voluntary offering was made, 
in 39 all was gratuitously done by 
the Court. Out of the 69 cases 
which paid full fees, 23 were lost; 
out of the 39 free cases 7 were lost; 
out of the 9 where an offering was 
made only one failed. 

It has sometimes been asked 
whether, considering the impedi- 
ments to marriage, there can ever 
be certainty that a marriage is well 
and truly made? The answer, of 
course, is that, providing reasonable 
care be taken, there can be—and 


normally is—a firm moral certainty 
abundantly sufficient. Those who 
would lay stress upon problematic 
uncertainties may fairly be asked 
to consider that, in monogamous 
countries, even were every impedi- 
ment of positive law removed, the 
validity of any conceivable marriage 
depends upon neither of the parties 
to it having wife or husband living. 
If there were no means of reaching 
moral certainty on this fundamental 
point, no marriage could ever be 
celebrated. 
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By GeEorGE ELLISTON. 


Ir I come back again, come back 
After that strange adventure—death, 
It will be on an April evening 

I shall come softly as a breath 


Just as the shadows fall upon 

This blossoming apple tree, and I— 
Shall linger until moon grows pale 
And morning cocks begin to cry. 


If I come back it will be April— 
That lures me from my vagrant way, 
From cloud to star and star to cloud, 
New beauty in each night and day. 


It will be April twilight—April’s 
White moon and apple trees in bloom 
That brings me, where I have endured 
Humiliation of the tomb. 
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CLIPPINGS. 


By SHELDON WILLS. 


E fire is washing up the wide 

throat of the chimney in a yel- 
low flame, plating with liquid gold 
the slender steel of the needles in 
Ruth’s hands as she knits; slyly 
spreading a golden mantle over her 
knees, darting with sudden elfish 
rushes into the dim, far corners. 

The room is warm and still and 
restful. Now and then the rain, 
borne on a riotous gust of wind, 
sprays the black panes of the win- 
dows like handfuls of thrown gravel. 
Thus having attracted my attention 
that bully of a wind shakes at door 
and window for admittance until, 
discouraged by my indifference, it 
flings away down the hill, only to 
return stubbornly to its threaten- 
ing. 

It is a night for meditation. The 
cheerful glow of the fire, the kindly 
light from the shaded lamp upon 
my table, the cosy warmth and 
shelter from the winter rain, give 
an indefinable feeling of delicious 
comfort. 

In my hands is a small red book 
in which I like to dip now and then. 
I close it softly and settling back 
into my chair look into the rose-red 
heart of the embers in the grate and 
give myself up to idle dreaming. 
After a while the busy click of the 
knitting needles ceased and Ruth 
looked up with a smile. 

“A penny,” she said. 

I roused. 

“I was thinking that in this small, 
rural world in which we live, are to 
be found all the joys and sorrows, 
all the bitter and sweet of life, all 


the love and hatred and passion and 
remorse of the greater world out- 
side.” 

She was silent, and in the fire 
I saw again the lean figure of old 
Judge Carew as I saw him only this 
morning, walking up and down 
slowly, slowly, in front of the great 
house upon the Ridge. And the 
sight of this old man walking alone, 
stirred the train of thought above. 

Within the limp, worn cover of 
the little red book I hold, are sundry 
clippings from the pen of Mr. Frank- 
lin Porter, editor of The Argus. To 
those who read between the lines 
of his brief paragraphs are chroni- 
cled the stories of the people of 
these hills, told in a sparse sentence 
or two; stripped of verbiage, di- 
vested of phraseology—the bare, 
palpitating facts of life alone. 

Thus one July day appeared the 
following from his pen: 


MARRIED 


“Thursday evening, at the par- 
sonage, by the Reverend Avery 
West, of the First Presbytérian 
Church, Charles M. Carew and May- 
belle Webb, both of El Portal.” 


And pasted below, under a date 
two years later, the final chapter in 
the life of one, recorded thus: 


“The funeral of Charlie Carew, 
who recently passed away at El- 
wood from a severe attack of in- 
fluenza, was held yesterday after- 
noon at the undertaking parlors of 
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Bemis & Lomax. The deceased is 
survived by his wife and his father, 
Judge Virgil Carew, a little child 
having preceded him to the great 
beyond.” 


That was all. A mere handful of 
words, yet in those two brief bits of 
news was told the joy and sorrow of 
the world—life and love and birth 
and death. 

The old clock upon the mantel 
shelf wheezed out nine slow strokes, 
and Ruth, rising, put aside her 
work. She paused beside my chair. 

“I am going now.” 

“Yes, Ruth.” 

“You won’t be long?” 

“N-no. Ill try,” I said. 

I felt her touch and she was gone. 
The rain came against the win- 
dows sharply. The coals in the grate 
flared high, then sank to rest again; 
and looking into their steady glow, 
I put into mental words the story 
these two clippings held between 
their lines. 


* * * 


From a window by which I like 
to sit at times and look out upon 
the passing world, I can see the 
houses of the town sleeping at the 
foot of the hill. On the Ridge, near 
the curve of the road and standing a 
little apart, looms the big brick 
house of him whom I saw walking 
before it—alone. As I thought of 
the house and its owner, the fancy 
came that houses are like the people 
who inhabit them. 

About this house is an air of cold 
dignity and pride. The black roof 
rests upon the prim uprightness of 
its foursquare sides for all the world 
like the high hat the old Judge 
wears to church on Sunday morn- 
ings. Its windows stare out haught- 
ily from the red cheeks of its brick 


walls; and the long porch, with its 
white-painted railing, is the high 
white collar of the old Judge, pinch- 
ing into his neck. It is as if he who 
dwells therein had imparted to this 
house something of his own uncom- 
promising pride of place and sense 
of dignity, which even the boyish 
pranks of Charlie Carew, the Judge’s 
motherless son, could not soften. 

El Portal is not large enough to 
be anything but democratic, at least 
in principle, yet I remember as if it 
were yesterday the look of shock, 
expressive of the community, with 
which Henry Lee, who runs the cor- 
ner grocery, broke the news to me. 

As he weighed out my sugar I 
could see his excitement rising to 
the surface in a flush upon his 
cheeks, round and plump and red 
as the apples in the barrel by the 
door; and when he gave me an 
ounce of sugar overweight, I knew 
that something of importance had 
happened. Knowing Henry, too, I 
held my peace. 

As he settled the sugar in the bag 
he said with a sidelong look: 

“Heard the news?” 

I shook my head. “Is the new 
state highway to pass through El 
Portal?” 

Henry’s round eyes betrayed no 
interest in roads. 

“Charlie Carew’s married!” he 
announced. The coming of a new 
paved road through El Portal would 
have been a small thing in compari- 
son with this happening at home. 

I looked at him questioningly. 

“To Maybelle Webb,” he added. 
“Great Sakes! Won’t the old Judge 
r’ar now? Happened last night. 
Suddenlike.” Henry launched into 
the gossip of the town. 

As I shifted the gears of the car 
to take the ascent of the hill, I 
pondered the things Henry had told 
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me. There was reason for his won- 
derment about what the old Judge 
would do, for Maybelle Webb was, 
until yesterday at least, a waitress 
in the Magic City Café. Henry’s 
wonderment was shared by every- 
body in El Portal. Not simply be- 
cause Maybelle Webb had been a 
waitress, or worked for her living 
—many of the town’s most illus- 
trious families began life in lowly 
stations—but for a girl of that sort 
to be taken into the social life of the 
Ridge ... 

“Great Sakes!” exclaimed El Por- 
tal along with Henry Lee. 

“Democracy,” said I to myself, 
“jis a state of mind. The world is 
upside down to-day because the son 
of a judge marries a waitress.” 

And then humanlike, I found my- 
self wondering, too. Maybelle Webb 
was too pretty for the good of a 
waitress for one thing. She wore 
her hair short as was the fashion, 
and moved about in a _ barbaric 
splendor of what Jim Williams, the 
local jeweler, called “costume jew- 
elry.” 

Charlie Carew, meeting this girl, 
feeling her physical attraction and, 
being at the age when the physical 
is more insistent than the mental, 
fell in love with her. Perhaps if 
Charlie’s mother had been alive it 
never would have happened; but I 
knew how the old Judge’s dry, 
didactic harangues and preach- 
ments, must fall upon ears not at- 
tuned to their tenor. 

“Charlie Carew and Maybelle 
Webb were married last night,” I 
said to Ruth when reaching home. 

She made a little exclamation 
and I, who looked for questions, 
found none to answer. “The poor 


young things!” she said at last, and 
looking down I saw her eyes were 
bright with tears. 
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For a day or two I heard no more, 
and then unseeking, through the 
many channels of information pecul- 
iar to a rural community, the details 
came. 

When the first rumors of Charlie’s 
infatuation—for it was nothing else 
—reached his father, the old Judge’s 
face, turkey-red above his high 
white collar, turned an apoplectic 
purple. He forgot his dignity and 
bellowed his rage at the sullen, 
crimson-faced youth before him. 

“Never let me hear of your speak- 
ing to that girl again. If you dare 
to frequent that place, Pll... Pil 
have her run out of town!” he stam- 
mered with passion. 

Youth ever sets its face against 
coercion. 

“She’s just as good as any girl 
on the Ridge,” said Charlie sullen- 
ly. “Just because she has to work 
for a living...” 

“Tl not have it!” thundered the 
Judge. “A girl of that kind marry- 
ing a Carew! I would rather see you 
in your coffin. You keep away from 
that restaurant!” 

Charlie Carew ceased going to the 
Magic City Café, but as the days 
wore on hollows blackened under 
his troubled eyes and he took to 
brooding alone up in the big brick 
house behind the oak trees on the 
Ridge. 

“What Charles sees in that girl 
is beyond me,” confided the Judge 
to old Mr. Wiley Gelwick in the 
latter’s bare little insurance office 
where the two old men, life-long 
friends, played at a game of check- 
ers. “He'll have to get over it,” he 
added grimly. “I'll never allow her 
in my family!” The Judge slipped 
a pawn in the king row. “Crown a 
king.” 

Old Mr. Wiley Gelwick ran a 
hand over his stubblelike, upstand- 
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ing, sparse hair and sighed as he 
placed one pawn upon the other. 
“Love’s a curious thing,” he said 
in his gentle voice, studying the 
checker board with absent eyes. 
“It’s not a chooser of persons. Mary 
Ellen worked out when we got mar- 
ried. Not that I was much myself, 


but . . . she’s been gone quite a 
while now .. . you don’t forget so 
easy.” 


The Judge made an impatient 
gesture, was silent for a little. Then: 

“Mary Ellen was different. Every- 
body thought a great deal of Mary 
Ellen. This girl is just . .. she’s 
trash.” 

“She’s in a hard place, Virge. It’s 
not easy to keep from .. . from 
making a mistake when you're in 
a place like that—and pretty. And 
she’s a good girl at heart, Virge, 
only she’s never had much chance.” 

“She won’t get one with me,” 
the old Judge said implacably, ris- 
ing. “I understand she’s not work- 
ing at the restaurant now. I hope 
she’s gone for good.” 

As he passed out old Mr. Gelwick 
looked after him with commiserat- 
ing eyes. 

. * . 


And then Henry Lee told me 
what all El Portal read in the Week- 
ly Argus. Charlie Carew and May- 
belle Webb had been married by 
the Reverend Avery West, of the 
First Presbyterian Church, at the 
parsonage in the presence of Judge 
Carew and of the minister’s wife. 

Henry’s wonderment and con- 
jecture were echoed by everybody 
who knew the old Judge. 

“What will the Judge do, now?” 
the Ridge asked. “Did he consent 
after all?” Where are they going 
to live and what is Charlie going to 
do?” 
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These questions came in a rush, 
but the answers followed more slow- 
ly, for the old Judge’s face bore a 
look which prevented the subject 
being mentioned even by his inti- 
mate friends; and nothing could 
be learned from the bride and groom 
because of their immediate depar- 
ture after the wedding. 

Then it came out gradually, no- 
body knew from what source exact- 
ly, that Maybelle Webb, accom- 
panied by Charlie Carew, had made 
a visit to the old Judge and he, after 
hearing what they had to say, had 
turned to the telephone and with 
white face and shaking hands, 
called up the Reverend Avery West. 
The wedding followed that same 
night, and after the brief ceremony 
the Judge and Charlie, with May- 
belle, his wife, her plump cheeks 
swollen from crying, returned for a 
brief while to the big house on the 
Ridge. 

The old Judge sat down at his 
desk and for a moment there was 
no sound in the room save for the 
gulping sobs of the girl and the 
scratching of Judge Carew’s pen as 
his trembling fingers traced out a 
check for a thousand dollars. Then 
he rose and scraped back his chair 
and thrust the check at his son. 

“Now get out!” he said to Charlie, 
pointing to the door, the whiteness 
of his face turning to a dull purple. 
“Get out and go to hell as you’ve 
started! That’s all you'll ever get 
out of me. I’ve done with you and 
with that... that...” 

Charlie Carew flung down the 
check upon the desk and stepped 
forward and faced the furious old 
man with something of his father’s 
imperious manner. 

“We're going!” he said thickly. 
“We'll get out, but keep your tongue 
off of my .. . wife!” 
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Taking the shrinking figure of 
the girl by the arm, he stumbled to- 
ward the door, and man and wife 
—together—they passed out from 
the old Judge’s sight. 


* * * 


The Ridge, with a virtuous shrug, 
naturally put the worst construc- 
tion upon the love affair of this poor 
young couple, and tongues wagged 
at the breakfast tables of the Henry 
Lees of El Portal in surmise and 
conjecture; and the proud silence 
of the old Judge, while giving no 
inkling of the true state of affairs, 
could not banish suspicion. 

After a Sunday or two he ceased 
to lead the decorous procession of 
Ridgeites as it wended its church- 
ward way, and remained shut up 
in gloomy seclusion on the Ridge 
with his own brooding thoughts, the 
big Bible, with its colored illustra- 
tions, gathering fine dust upon its 
thick embossed covers. A day or 
two after the wedding he sent for 
Mr. Wiley Gelwick, and this old 
friend of the Judge came slowly up 
the easy ascent to the big house, a 
worried look in his gentle, faded 
eyes. 

Judge Carew received him in the 
library and silently motioned to a 
chair. He looked older and thinner, 
did the Judge. There were pouches 
under his eyes and the turkey-red 
of his face was overlaid with a gray 
pallor and laced with fine lines; but 
his mouth was set and bitter. 

“I have sent for you, Wiley, to 
change the beneficiary in my life in- 
surance policies,” he began abruptly. 

Old Mr. Wiley Gelwick nodded 
with something like painful slow- 
ness. 

“I thought as much, Virge, when 
you phoned me to come up.” 
Without answering Judge Virgil 
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Carew spread the insurance policies 
with their imposing lithography 
upon the desk. 

“I wish the present chief bene- 
ficiary to be changed according to 
the instructions noted on each pol- 
icy. I wish these changes to be 
made at once.” He spoke quietly 
enough, but there was a grating 
hardness in his voice. 

Old Mr. Gelwick lifted a deprecat- 
ing hand. 

“After all, he is your son, Virge,” 
he said gently. 

“I have a son no longer!” Judge 
Carew’s knotted fist crashed down 
upon the desk, but his grim mouth 
worked convulsively. “He who was 
my son is as dead to me as if he 
were coffined. He has chosen his 
path. That path he will have to 
follow.” 

“I know, Virge, I know. It’s hard 
when ... but a man’s own flesh and 
blood . . . and he loved her, Virge, 
remember that. He.. .” 

“Damn her!” the other burst 
forth in the words of one to whom 
profanity did not come easily. Then 
he dropped his face upon his hands 
and groaned. 

Old Mr. Gelwick looked with pity- 
ing eyes upon the Judge. Then he 
rose and laid a hand upon the 
shoulder of this stricken old man, 
his friend. For a little, silence fell 
upon the room, presently broken by 
the soft rustling of the insurance 
papers as Mr. Gelwick gathered 
them up and refolded them. 

“I'll change the beneficiary if you 
want, Virge,” he said at last, “but 
if anything should happen .. . well, 
Maybelle would have to go back to 
waiting on tables and she’s not... 
it’s not the right place for her,” 
concluded Mr. Gelwick simply. 

The old Judge made no answer, 
and after a moment more old Mr. 

















Wiley Gelwick put the insurance 
papers in his pocket and softly left 
the room. As he closed the door he 
looked back. Judge Virgil Carew 
was still sitting with his head bowed 
upon his hands. He did not move. 


* * * 


It was during the influenza epi- 
demic two years later that the news 
came that Charlie Carew had sick- 
ened and died. Then we heard that 
old Mr. Gelwick, as the Judge’s close 
friend, had gone up to Elwood to 
bring the mortal remains of this 
poor boy back to El Portal to inter- 
ment at Oak Hill. He found May- 
belle Carew sitting in the littered 
bedroom of the small, unlovely 
house in which she had spent her 
brief married life, with misery red- 
dened eyes, her full red lips shak- 
ing. 

A pair of old slippers lay asprawl 
upon the floor, their run-over heels 
upturned as if supplicating the help- 
ing hand of the cobbler. Across the 
foot of the bed was flung a crépe 
kimono, its bright red-and-green 
flowered pattern contrasting strange- 
ly with the grief housed within the 
dreary room. 

“Charlie was good to me,” she 
whimpered, pulling at the imitation 
jet necklace about her throat. “He 
was most crazy when the baby died. 
It only lived three months. Things 
might’ve come out different if it 
had lived . . . and his father was 
so hard. No, Charlie was always 
good to me and I tried to do right 
by him. I wasn’t a bad girl, Mr. 
Gelwick, honest to God I wasn’t! 
Not that we did just right, but it’s 
hard to ... oh, I can’t make you 
understand; you’re a man and: I 
can’t make you understand!” 

“I do,” said old Mr. Gelwick. “I 
do understand, Maybelle.” 
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“I hope you do,” Maybelle said, 
tears running down her swollen 
cheeks and splashing in little drops 
upon her twisting hands. “I hope 
you do, but I don’t see how you 
can. We couldn’t go nowhere much 
. . . people were not... and I like 
to be friendly. It’s my way. And 
just to sit at home all day... Mr. 
Gelwick,” she burst out, “it’s been 
awful! But Charlie was always good 
to me. He never said a word but 
kindness. I know we done wrong 
... and the poor little baby .. .” she 
sobbed openly. 

“The baby is in other hands now, 
Maybelle, in gentler hands than ours 
—with Charlie.” 

She reached for the red-and- 
green flowered kimono and wiped 
her reddened eyes. “And for his 
father to be so hard. I think it 
killed Charlie as much as the flu,” 
she said resentfully. “He always 
looked up to his father, Charlie did.” 

“It’s too bad,” old Mr. Gelwick 
answered, passing a hand over his 
eyes. “It’s too bad, Maybelle. It'll 
go with the Judge through life. He’ll 
always bear the thought that he 
might’ve acted different—been a 
little kinder. He was all wrapped 
up in Charlie. Maybe that’s why 
he took your . . . took it so.” 

“And him a Christian—a member 
of the church. It’ll serve him right,” 
she went on with resentment. “I 
hope he remembers it all his life.” 

Old Mr. Gelwick smoothed his 
sparse stubble of hair. “He will, 
Maybelle, he will.” 

She began to cry again and dabbled 
at her eyes with the kimono. 

“I don’t know what I’ll do now. 
It took about all the money to buy 
the coffin and pay the undertaker 
. . - and baby cost so much. We 
didn’t have much anyhow, and 
Charlie’s job here only paid him 
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twenty-eight dollars a week. His 
father offered him a thousand dol- 
lars the night we got married, but 
he wouldn’t take it. I told him after- 
wards he was foolish, but he had 
such a look in his eyes .. .” 

Mr. Gelwick said nothing and the 
poor creature rambled on. 

“If I had a little money I could 
open a millinery shop somewhere. 
I can make hats real well; but 
Charlie didn’t have no life insur- 
ance I guess, and I suppose I'll have 
to go back to the restaurant. And 
I hate it, Mr. Gelwick! I'd rather do 
most anything. If I hadn’t worked 
in one...” 

“Maybe something will turn up, 
Maybelle. Maybe it won’t have to 
be the restaurant.” 

“You don’t know what it’s like. 
No one knows who hasn’t been 
through it. But oh, Mr. Gelwick, 
don’t let it happen again! Don’t let 
it happen again!” She threw her- 
self down upon the tumbled bed 
and began to sob once more. 


* * * 


Ruth and I went to Charlie Ca- 
rew’s funeral out of respect to the 
old Judge, and because Charlie, poor 
boy, more than once had come up 
the hill when the apricots were 
golden on the trees. The old Judge 
sat through the service with a chalk- 
white face; his chin buried in his 
high white collar, and never so 
much as glanced at the girl who sat 
across from him—alone—save for 
old Mr. Gelwick. 

El Portal was indeed sorry for the 
old Judge and in a measure, sorry 
for poor Maybelle Carew. 

“She may have done wrong,” said 
Ruth to Mrs. Enyeart, as we went 
away after that last solemn “ashes 
to ashes,” “but poor thing!—she’s 
paid for it.” 
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Mrs. Enyeart sniffed righteously. 
“Girls like that ought to pay,” 
she began. “They...” 

I could see the flush rise upon 
Ruth’s cheek. “Girls like that have 
a soul and feelings the same as the 
rest of us! They’re human—and 
Maybelle Webb tried to do right!” 
The words flamed. 

Mrs. Enyeart said no more, and 
her husband broke in hastily: “I 
wonder what will become of her? 
I suppose Charlie left nothing and 
the old Judge—you could see by 
his face—he’ll never recognize her.” 

“Old Wiley Gelwick can tell, per- 
haps,” Mrs. Enyeart answered prim- 
ly, with pursed lips. “He seems thick 
enough with her.” 

“Somebody has to do something 
for her,” said Ruth. We were glad 
when they turned away to get into 
their car. I had the feeling that 
such narrow Christianity was as 
unpardonable as some sins. 

As for Mr. Gelwick, he knew no 
more about Maybelle Carew’s future 
just then than did anyone in El 
Portal. 

Two days after the funeral he 
went up again to the big brick house 
on the Ridge. It was growing dark 
and a misty rain was beginning to 
come down from Black Mountain. 

Judge Virgil Carew received him 
in his library. The Judge seemed 
to do nothing these days, but sit at 
his desk in this room of bitter mem- 
ories, and he met his visitor in 
silence. 

“I know I can’t say anything, 
Virge, that’ll do any good,” old Mr. 
Gelwick said. “Only Time:can heal 
the wound and even then the scar 
remains.” 

The Judge said nothing. His face 
was white and still above the high 
white collar, as if carven out of 
marble. Only a pulsing at the neck 























betrayed the emotion writhing 
within. 

“I suppose you don’t want to hear 
what I’m going to say, but some- 
body has to say it, and I guess 
there’s nobody but me,” went on 
old Mr. Gelwick: and he told him 
of that conversation in the littered 
bedroom at Elwood. When he con- 
cluded, the stony silence of the 
Judge remained unbroken. 

Then, “Virge,” said his old friend, 
“have you nothing to say?” 

“Nothing.” 

“The girl is in want.” 

“And you expect me to care?” 
the other burst out. 

“She is your son’s wife,” said Mr. 
Gelwick. 

“I have no son!” the Judge cried. 
“Great God, Wiley, do you expect 
me to keep her here—to support 
that creature who caused his death? 
To forgive her that? I tell you, 
Wiley, it is beyond human nature!” 

“Christ forgave a greater sin.” 

“But I’m not Christ!” groaned 
the Judge hoarsely. 

“You are a professing Christian.” 

Judge Virgil Carew leaned for- 
ward, his high collar pinching into 
his wrinkled, pulsing neck. With 
shaking fingers he took up a piece 
of blotting paper and tore it into 
bits. “I offered him a thousand dol- 
lars and he threw it in my face. 
I’ve got the check yet!” His voice 
broke at the memory. 

“He wouldn’t have been your son 
if he had taken it then. It won’t 
take much for her, Virge.” 

“Not a cent will I give!” 

“She says if she had enough to 
start a little millinery store .. .” 

“I won’t give it!” 

“... it would keep her out of the 
restaurant again.” 

“Let her go back,” the Judge cried 
bitterly. 
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Old Mr. Gelwick’s gentle blue 
eyes were stern and he said solemn- 
ly: “Judge Carew, you will send a 
human soul to hell.” 

Silence fell upon the room. The 
turkey-red of the old Judge’s face, 
overlaid with its gray pallor, faded 
into white and the fine lines lacing 
cheek and brow seemed chiseled in 
a deeper etching. 

“You make it hard, Wiley,” he 
whispered. 

“I make it easy, Virge. You would 
remember it all the rest of your 
days. Its shadow would darken 
every hour of your life. And Charlie 
loved her, Virge. Remember that.” 

“I can’t do it, Wiley. I can’t!” 

“You'll save a soul, Virge, the 
soul of your dead son’s wife.” 

Silence fell upon the two old men 
again. Outside the wind whimpered 
fretfully against the eaves, and the 
rain beat upon the windows with a 
soft tapping. After a little old Mr. 
Gelwick got up from his chair. 

Judge Carew held up a tremulous 
hand. 

“How much does... 
Wiley?” 

“A thousand dollars will do.” 

“I won’t give it!” said the Judge, 
still unyielding. “I won’t give money 
to the one who stole my son!” 

He waved a trembling hand. Mr. 
Gelwick waited for a moment, then 
sighed and left the room. The 
crushed, proud old man at the desk 
dropped his head upon his hands 
and groaned. Then he fumbled in 
a desk drawer and drew out a slip 
of paper, the check he had made out 
to his son on his wedding night. 
He looked at it dully, then slowly 
tore it into small pieces, across and 
across. These he heaped up in a 
little pile on the desk, patting them 
down with a soft pressure of his 
veinous, old hand. They seemed in 
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18 CLIPPINGS 


some way a part of Charlie, just 
like the lock of boyish hair within 
the covers of the big Bible. He could 
not bear to throw the bits of paper 
away, and presently he opened the 
Book and laid them with the wisp 
of hair which shone pale gold in 
the lamplight. After a little he 
closed the Bible softly, then taking 
up his pen wrote another check 
payable to Wiley Gelwick; then a 
letter to the same. 


“Dear Wiley: 

You have asked of me almost 
more than flesh and blood can give. 
What I am doing I do against every 
instinct that I possess. As yet I 
cannot bring myself to let this come 
direct from me. You are to give it 
to the party in question only upon 
the understanding that it is in pay- 
ment of an insurance policy due be- 
cause of the death of my son.” 


The Judge read the letter over 
slowly, then he dipped the pen in 
the ink, added another sentence and 
signed his name to the letter. 


“This payment will be made an- 
nually if needed, in monthly in- 
stallments. 

“Yours truly, 
“VirciL E. Carew.” 


He pinned the check to the letter 
and putting it in a stamped en- 
velope, sealed and addressed it. For 
some time afterward he sat quite 
still, then suddenly stretched out 
his arms in a great yearning ges- 
ture, and like that other bereaved 
father of old, cried aloud in a broken 
voice: “O my son! My son!” 

The wind whimpered against the 
eaves. The raindrops ran down the 
window panes like great tears, and 
the old Judge, whose eyes had been 
hard and cold since his trouble, felt 
his own tears slide down the wrin- 
kled furrows of his cheeks in big 
drops and fall like clots upon the 
dusty cover of the Bible. 


* * * 


The rose-red embers in the grate 
have dimmed to purple. In the 
warm stillness of the lamplit room 
the tick-tock, tick-tock of the old 
clock upon the mantel shelf comes 
drowsily to my ears. The rain beats 
upon the windows and the wind 
shakes the door. It is time for sleep. 

I put away the book of clippings 
in my hand just as the clock begins 
its wheeze, and I count the slow 
strokes—twelve! In the silence that 
follows I hear Ruth calling and, 
putting out the lamp, I go up the 
stairs—thoughtful still—to bed. 

















THE SERIOUSNESS OF HUMOR. 


By Francis P. DonneELLY, S.J. 


VIDENCE multiplies on every 
side that finally the subject of 
humor is to be treated in a serious 
fashion, worthy of so important a 
topic. The humor of various na- 
tions and its characteristics have 
been lectured on, and samples have 
been gathered into books. Whole 
nations have been indicted as lack- 
ing in humor; some nations have 
been designated as all jokers; 
others as all jokes. Which of these 
designations is the more tragic 
might be hard to decide if either of 
them were true. The Irish, for ex- 
ample, were looked upon by their 
neighbors as jokes and by the rest 
of the world as jokers. Within the 
last few years, however, Celtic 
melancholy has gathered so thickly 
about the “most distressful coun- 
try” that, judging from dark novels, 
and gloomy plays and pessimistic 
politicians, either humor has ceased 
to shine in Ireland or its exporta- 
tion is under a ban. 

These lectures on national humor 
and the anthologies of typical speci- 
mens have prepared the way for the 
philosopher, giving him material to 
work on. Doctoral dissertations are 
appearing. Dr. Mary Grant wins 
her degree at Wisconsin by the 
Ancient Rhetorical Theories of the 
Laughable, 1924, and Dr. Jennette 
Tandy at Columbia by Crackerbor 
Philosophers in American Humor, 
1925. Professor Lane Cooper of 
Cornell has surpassed Agassiz’s feat 
of building up a whole fish from one 
bone and the more tremendous feat 
of various museums in equipping 





galleries with reconstructed missing 
links on the authority of Haeckel 
and Wells. Professor Cooper (The 
Aristotelian Theory of Comedy, 
1922) has on better authorities and 
with more reason and less imagina- 
tion attempted to expand a Byzan- 
tine summary of humor into the lost 
treatise of Aristotle on comedy. Two 
such Byzantine summaries survive, 
and both reduce humor in language 
to seven headings. There is the 
probable origin of the oft-repeated 
statement that there are seven orig- 
inal jokes. Professor Cooper gives 
illustrations of the seven varieties. 

When the time comes to draw 
up a series of standardized tests 
to measure human risibility, the 
Byzantine formulas will be helpful 
to the standardizers. So far some 
pottering on tests of this kind has 
been done and that is all. A learned 
lecturer recently published the re- 
sults of his researches and drew up 
a table of various ages at which 
girls and boys reacted to different 
tests of humor. These tables should 
be kept by earnest parents near 
baby’s weighing machine. Profes- 
sor Thorndike in his standard col- 
lege entrance examinations has in- 
troduced a few absurdities to test 
whether candidates are alive to 
lurking fallacies. It is a serious 
limitation of such a test that the 
candidate with a sense of humor 
may be so amused as to fail to reg- 
ister his intellectual reaction. The 
immense demand for humor and the 
concern of thoughtful minds aware 
of depleting stocks or of deteriora- 
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tion in the product should spur on 
the educational experimenters to 
supply a complete set of tests with 
normal curves, logarithmic tables 
and computed averages. Science 
will thus equip social workers for 
intense propaganda in mirth-control 
which will eliminate the humorous- 
ly unfit and prevent them from 
multiplying inferior brands of jokes 
or will even segregate completely 
propagators of hokum, the Jukes 
of comedy. 

Humor then as a large and im- 
portant element in life has not re- 
ceived enough attention from our 
sociologists. Philosophers, however, 
have not been so remiss. Frivolous 
people wonder why the human mind 
insists upon rationalizing every- 
thing and why it strives to boil down 
everything to formulas. Skeptics 
point at such rationalizing with 
scorn. Professor James Harvey 
Robinson in his Mind in the Mak- 
ing protests against all rationalizing 
of the past and then proceeds with 
the help of philosophical evolution 
and universal skepticism, irration- 
ally united, to furnish his own ra- 
tionalization of the past. It is the 
nature of the human mind to pry 
into the essence of things and then 
put its searchings into a formula. 
Every system of philosophy then, 
has had to face humor and—tre- 
mendous task—is forced to fit hu- 
mor into its formula. 

Scientists have been testing Ein- 
steinism by photographing stars, 
measuring ether drift or by locating 
spectrum lines. Why have they not 
tried to explain humor by relativ- 
ity? Perhaps they think it evident 
that humor is not any more abso- 
lute than fashion, and that if Eu- 
clid’s geometry is all relative, the 
point of a joke is surely relative. 
Skeptics, however, who go beyond 
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Einstein and admit nothing abso- 
lute, have taken long ago their 
stand on humor. They hold that 
humor is entirely subjective. What 
is one man’s pun is another man’s 
punishment. Yet one fatal objection 
to the skeptic position is the per- 
sistence of certain jokes in history. 
Cicero tells a story of Ennius who 
lived a century before his time, and 
that story is still doing service. 
Homer has a joke on the bald- 
headed man and though Homer 
shows his contempt for that ancient 
witticism by giving it to the most 
contemptible villain in his epics, the 
joke found laughers then, and even 
now, three to four thousand years 
after Homer, humorists can still 
elicit a smile from the thoughtless 
by reflections on the same head. 
There must be some objective rea- 
son to account for several thousand 
years of laughing and for millions 
of laughers. 

The agnostics do not attempt to 
deny the existence of jokes, buf 
they do deny that the humor can be 
explained. Your finger-prints are 
facts. They are individual; each 
one, like the angels in some philoso- 
phies, is a species in itself. In the 
same way the kinks and whorls in 
human brains are inexplicable facts. 
Laughter exists and its cause exists, 
but why, we do not know and can- 
not know. Cicero, who was an in- 
corrigible humorist and whose 
jokes published after his death, 
filled three volumes, adopts the 
agnostic attitude and while furnish- 
ing future orators with a classifica- 
tion of jokes and a catalogue of 
forty-nine varieties, ridicules the 
Grecian philosophers who with 
more courage and more energy than 
Cicero faced even the problem of 
humor. 

It is a species of modified agnos- 




















ticism which hides ignorance under 
some handy term like vital urge, 
manifest destiny, kismet, phe- 
nomenon of the ether. To this 
school belongs Max Eastman, The 
Sense of Humor, 1921. Max East- 
man has written a very sensible 
book. He lightens and enlightens 
the topic of humor. He rejects other 
explanations and finally falls back 
on instinct as his formula. Instinct, 
however, is a vague term and its use 
is practically an admission of igno- 
rance. That man is a laughing an- 
imal is a commonplace in philos- 
ophy. Risibility is the stock ex- 
ample of a natural property. East- 
man will not localize his instinct; 
he avoids placing risibility within 
the compass of knowledge, because 
he thinks falsely that the mind has 
no feeling. Did he not experience a 
mental satisfaction in elaborating 
his theory? Is not crossword puz- 
zling a mental joy? Is not the satis- 
faction and thrill of truth akin to 
that other mental thrill which may 
come even from fiction in the beau- 
tiful or from the absurd in what is 
ludicrous? Eastman is heading in 
the right direction. Dr. Mary Grant 
corrects Eastman in his statement 
that the pleasantness of humor is a 
modern discovery. She points out 
that in the Latin rhetoricians not all 
humor was derision, and she might 
have shown that Aristotle made hu- 
mor the subject-matter of the virtue 
of eutrapelia and could never have 
agreed with Hobbes that humor is 
assumed superiority and laughter 
only the expression of contempt and 
never the chortle of impersonal de- 
light. 

Freudism has its formula for hu- 
mor. It is simplicity itself. Freud- 
ists sum up life, food, art, lit- 
erature, religion, metaphysics, man 
from baby to grandfather, in a 
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word of three letters—sex. The 
crystallized wisdom of many ob- 
servers has detected in mankind 
seven natural inclinations, necessary 
for the existence of the individual or 
for the race. These inclinations 
were called the seven capital sins, 
not because they were sins but 
because under those seven heads all 
sin could be catalogued. Freud 
picked out one formula of the seven. 
It was so easy. In every human 
action there is a tendency to good, 
but, argued Freud, all good is sex- 
ual. Therefore sex is the start-all, 
be-all, and end-all of mankind. Re- 
cent Freudists have seen that pride 
is more conducive to hysteria and 
phobias than even lust and so the 
inferiority complex is now the fash- 
ionable formula. An older and far 
more complete formula summed up, 
if not everything, at least the pagan- 
ized world, in “the concupiscence of 
the flesh, the concupiscence of the 
eyes and the pride of life.” 

Freud has one answer for every- 
thing, and he furnished his follow- 
ers with a means by which they 
could easily find that answer no 
matter how stubborn the material. 
Imagination takes the place of logic. 
Generation or excavation could 
never furnish all the missing links 
which imagination can draw or a 
taxidermist can upholster in a trice. 
Crude symbolism, strained analo- 
gies, faint resemblances, these with 
a lively imagination, misinterpret- 
ing likenesses into identities, can 
see sex in everything. Nowhere 
could be found a more remarkable 
instance of all this than in the con- 
tribution made to the seriousness, 
not to say, sliminess of humor, by 
Professor J. Y. T. Greig in The Psy- 
chology of Laughter and Comedy, 
1923. This is an extraordinary book. 
It contains a bibliography of three 
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hundred and sixty-three items, three 
hundred and twenty-one of which 
the author declares he has con- 
sulted; it prints citations from one 
hundred writers of all nations. This 
book desecrates the loveliest and 
fairest of childhood pleasantries like 
peek-a-boo and Punch and Judy and 
clowning and the like by the foulest 
of associations. The book is worth 
reading for everything except what 
is of the author’s own composition, 
that is, for its bibliography and its 
hundred citations. 

It seems to have been James Sully 
who was the first to study humor in 
the infant. He belongs apparently 
to the school of philosophy where 
the baby becomes the measure of 
all things, amending the axiom of 
Protagoras that man was the meas- 
ure of all things, and leading the 
way to the behaviorist, who makes 
the beast the measure of all things. 
There is some discussion among 
authorities just when the baby be- 
gins to smile. Eastman takes that 
smile for instinct, whereas it is prob- 
ably the poor baby’s last reaction to 
a series of pokings and cajolings 
and wheedlings. The worried in- 
fant tries to turn away and shake 
off its persecutor; it cries and finally 
it stumbles upon the sickly sem- 
blance of a smile, and as that means 
the end of its torments, the baby is 
ready to smile on every occasion. 
Infant psychology is admittedly dif- 
ficult for investigators, but we ven- 
ture to say that the baby’s first 
smile is simply an imitation of 
what it has seen from the first. In- 
dian babies, I believe, look on life 
with the stolidity of a Buddha statue 
or with the seriousness of a phil- 
osophical humorist because their 
parents do not smile. 

Sully was the first to assert the 
doctrine that Greig makes capital 


of. “The first suckle is the first 
chuckle,” could be called their slo- 
gan. It required the Gallic wit of 
Balthasar (Le Rire et Les Rieurs, 
1925) properly to hit off the ab- 
surdities of this subtle formula. If 
Greig was logical instead of im- 
aginative, he would have found the 
one magic word for humor in glut- 
tony rather than in lust. In fact it 
would require less tortuous twisting 
of jokes to reduce them to food and 
drink rather than to sex. Whether 
a baby learns to smile or is born 
that way, it is clearly evident that 
humor is not a question of appetite. 
Everybody has an appetite and it 
needs no education. Hunger is 
found fully developed even in the 
lowest animals, but, leaving out of 
the case wit, which manifestly is in 
the realm of the mind, the sense of 
humor is not found even in all men. 
Appetite is ubiquitous and instinc- 
tive; humor is exceptional and sub- 
ject to development. Wit and even 
humor come and go like a flash; 
appetite grows slowly, becomes im- 
perious, is sated and subsides. The 
world designates one impervious to 
humor as dumb, not as a sack of 
sawdust or an iceberg. Because 
science, art, literature make things 
of appetite their subject-matter on 
occasion, is no indication that all 
these activities of man are sexual. 
Professor Greig’s philosophy has 
more of sex in it than all the printed 
jokes perhaps in the world, yet no 
one would say it was a perversion or 
a modification of a natural bodily 
appetite. His philosophy is bad log- 
ic, not disguised libido. Humor is 
a mental phenomenon, not a bodily 
appetite. 

The latest extensive book on hu- 
mor, or rather on laughter, is J. C. 
Gregory’s The Nature of Laughter, 
1924. For Professor Gregory there 
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are many species of laughter. “Ac- 
cording to Hobbes,” says Gregory, 
“men laugh when they have too 
little sympathy; according to Mc- 
Dougall they laugh to avoid hav- 
ing too much.” Professor Gregory 
unites both of these theories, and 
for all kinds of laughter his form- 
ula is “relief.” As man himself, so 
man’s laughter, has evolved from 
barbarism, but laughter is a late 
evolution. “Laughter is obviously 
younger historically than either of 
those ancient instincts—fear and 
anger.” 

Almost all these theorists when 
discussing early laughter go to 
Homer and forget that Homer and 
Aristophanes give fictions, and 
that we enjoy on the stage or in 
story what in reality would be pain- 
ful. The ugly fact may be idealized 
and become beautiful in representa- 
tion. In becoming more ugly an ob- 
ject becomes more beautiful if prop- 
erly idealized. Professor Gregory 
does not localize his “relief” any 
more than Eastman his “instinct,” 
and of course as relief is a very gen- 
eral term, almost like pleasure, the 
Gregory formula is versatile enough 
and is as protean as Gregory asserts 
laughter to be. Gregory explains 
why profanity is comic: “Relief by 
mental explosion is the essence of 
the ‘damn.’” This explanation is 
far better than Greig’s disguised 
libido or than an CEdipus complex 
in an Aristophanes mask; yet so 
elastic a formula will scarcely sat- 
isfy the serious searcher for finality 
in humor, and a mental explosion 
resulting in profanity, however re- 
lieving, is not always jocose! 

Professor Grandgent, Getting a 
Laugh, 1925, goes back to Aristotle’s 
incongruity. The behaviorists who 
exclude all experience drawn from 


consciousness and would explain 
conduct by objective and external 
actions, manifested especially by 
animals, will no doubt soon have 
their formula for humor. Perhaps 
the bark with the static tuned out 
or the mellowed snarl or the lubri- 
cated screech will serve as the one 
magic word for humor. Professor 
Robinson’s Mind in the Making has 
argued for traces of the animal in 
man’s mental status, but a thorough- 
going evolutionist should not stop 
there. If the mind is in part an 
evolved fox or cow, why should it 
not be a vegetable in part and a 
gaseous mixture or a nucleus of 
nothing bombarded by shadowy 
electrons which ultimately are noth- 
ing. Kant put the essence of humor 
in the emotion born of sudden re- 
duction to nothing of an intense ex- 
pectation. Spencer resembles Kant, 
but what in Kant is a harmless dis- 
charge of mental energy, in Spencer 
is a harmless discharge of nervous 
energy. 

Who knows but the serious phi- 
losophers of humor may ultimately 
see that humor is a function of in- 
telligence; that it accompanies ac- 
tivity of mind; that it is mental 
pleasure; awakens mental energy 
and releases it; is an incongruity 
adequate to make the mind work 
but not excessive enough to pain 
the mind. If philosophers of hu- 
mor reached that point, they would 
be where Aristotle left the question. 
Professor Grandgent shows. the 
working of the formula, although he 
does not analyze or explain it. Who 
will explain just what that Aris- 
totelian incongruity is? 

It is serious, it is even tragic that 
philosophic systems should depend 
upon a joke and be destroyed by a 
laugh. 
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THEODORE BOTREL, BARD OF BRITTANY. 


By Tuomas O’HAGAN. 


E death of the Bard of Brit- 

tany, on July 27, 1925, at the 
poet’s home in Pont-Aven, brought 
sadness to friends and admirers in 
many lands, for Theodore Botrel 
had touched the heart of the world 
through the gift of his rare and 
simple verse, which so faithfully 
revealed the Breton soul in all the 
strength and beauty of its spiritual 
life. 

Born at Dinan (Cétes-du-Nord), 
in 1868, Botrel early consecrated 
himself to what may be termed the 
regional literature of his country. 
In truth he became to Brittany what 
Mistral was to Provence; with this 
difference, however, that while the 
latter was undoubtedly a man of 
genius, the former achieved his suc- 
cess, and gained his widespread 
popularity by a poetic talent, which, 
while falling short of genius, was 
ever devoted with a certain splendor 
to the service of his countrymen. 
Brittany saw itself reflected in this 
devoted Celt who interpreted to the 
world, as had never been done be- 
fore, the social and spiritual life of 
that 


“Cher petit coin de terre 
Qui pars d’lIlle-et-Vilaine et vas 
Finir avec le Finistére.” 


Again Botrel differed from Mis- 
tral in that he never had the ad- 
vantage of a superior education. 
The author of “‘Miréio” had received 
a good classical training and had 
passed some time at the University 
of Aix in the study of law, for 


which he was destined by his father, 
though he early forsook the Code 
Justinian for the literature of his 
beloved Provence. Botrel, born of 
poor and humble parentage, had re- 
ceived nothing beyond a primary 
school education. Not for him, as 
for Mistral, were the glorious pages 
of a Homer or a Vergil. Botrel re- 
fers to this in his poetic “Proem” 
to his first published volume of 
poems, which bears the title of 
Chez-Nous. After referring in touch- 
ing lines to the Celts of Brittany as 
the first sons of the first Gauls, and 
the soil of Brittany, blessed by the 
great saints who came from Ireland, 
Botrel writes of his humble begin- 
ning in these words: 


“Que chez le Pauvre il faut pouvoir 
De bonne heure aider pére et mére 
Et, que dés lors, tout mon savior 
Me vient de l’ecole primaire.”* 


About twenty-five years ago, Bo- 
trel organized in the picturesque vil- 
lage of Pont-Aven, where he lived, 
and which was a well-known haunt 
of painters, a Breton national féte, 
known as “La féte des ajoncs d’or” 
which is attended by visitors from 
well-nigh all parts of France, Bel- 
gium, England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land. The festival lasts two days 
and has both a religious and social 
side. Prizes are offered at this 
charming festival for the best Bre- 
ton dancing, the best Breton plays, 


1Among the poor it is necessary to start 
helping father and mother at an early age, 
and from that time all my knowledge was de- 
rived from the primary school. 
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the best Breton singing and the most 
beautiful Breton costumes. Here 
may be seen in the supreme excel- 
lence of its art the dancing of the 
“gavotte,” the national dance of 
Brittany. Some twelve years ago the 
writer had the pleasure of witness- 
ing all the events of this Breton 
festival at Pont-Aven. 

Botrel visited Canada twice and 
assisted by his wife, delighted the 
French-Canadian people with his 
Breton songs given in concert at 
Quebec, Montreal, and Ottawa. 
There was something in common 
between the nature and gifts of 
Botrel. and the French-Canadian 
dialect poet, Dr. Drummond. I 
know not whether these twain— 
Celts to their fingertips—had ever 
met or not. I find lines in Drum- 
mond and Botrel identically the 
same in sentiment. Both had strong 
spiritual endowment. Both loved 
the simple things of life; and the 
work of both is marked by the deep- 
est sincerity. The charm of both 
writers, too, resided in their per- 
sonalities and gave a certain dis- 
tinction to everything they wrote. 

It is a good many years since the 
writer first got in literary touch 
with Botrel. The beauty and sim- 
plicity of his thought, and his 
loyalty to his compatriots, and, 
added to this, his uncompromising 
Catholic faith had early attracted 
me. When the notorious Combes, 
the “defrocked,” was exploiting 
France politically, and ruthlessly 
carrying out the Laws of Associa- 
tion which had been introduced by 
his predecessor, as Prime Minister, 
early in the present century, the 
writer was then living in Europe 
and remembers well the keen and 
biting references which Botrel made 
in his poems of the time to Combes’s 
crusade. In truth Botrel lashed the 
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“defrocked” unsparingly, and while 
declaring himself a loyal son of 
France, disavowed his relationship 
as a true Catholic Breton with such 
kind of republicanism. 

As a literary man, Botrel did an 
immense amount of work. He has 
left to his credit at least fifteen vol- 
umes of verse; and in the fecundity 
of his poetic gifts resembles not a 
little, James Whitcomb Riley. He 
resembles the poet of Indiana also 
in his tenderness and delicacy of 
thought and in the fact too that be- 
fore finding his true métier as poet 
of his people, he had tried several 
occupations. But Riley’s span of 
years was greater than Botrel’s, who 
in passing away in his fifty-seventh 
year, it may be said, laid down his 
pen while in the full plenitude of 
his poetic powers. 

Most poets of the character of 
Riley, Dr. Drummond, and Botrel 
do their best work in the dawn of 
their inspiration. Botrel was no ex- 
ception to this, nor was Dr. Drum- 
mond. Three of Botrel’s best, most 
characteristic, and most popular 
poems belong to his early period— 
in fact appeared in his first pub- 
lished volume, Chansons de Chez- 
Nous. The _ well-known’ Breton 
scholar, Anatole Le Braz, who wrote 
so charmingly of Breton life and 
customs, contributed a very sympa- 
thetic introduction to this volume. 
In it he describes in the following 
lines a gathering of fishermen as- 
sembled at Port Blanc to hear Bo- 
trel interpret his songs of Brittany: 


“Particularly significant is the 
memory I have of a certain occasion 
at Port Blanc. Botrel had announced 
that he would sing for the fisher- 
men and their families. They came 
in whole tribes—men, women, chil- 
dren—to the place of meeting which 
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was the principal room of an inn, 
lighted by tallow candles, the win- 
dows opened to the night air, 
through which came softly the great 
organ notes of the sea. Strange 
faces were there, hardened by the 
northern cold or burned by the sun 
of the tropics. Only the women 
were seated, their hands crossed on 
their aprons. Everybody had come 
long before the time and was wait- 
ing with a rapt eager air. The bard 
took his place. He had hardly be- 
gun singing “The Paimpol Maid’ 
when suddenly, spontaneously, the 
whole company joined in, with a 
great crescendo of rough, nasal 
voices, like the noise of the tide 
rushing in upon the rocks.” 


I have already spoken of how 
truly Theodore Botrel voices the 
Breton soul in song. He is, indeed, 
the interpreter of every phase of 
Breton life, and reveals it in all its 
heroic strength, in all its delicacy, 
and tenderness; in the rugged as- 
pect of its honest toil; in the strong 
and unswerving faith that upholds 
it; in its great conserving force that 
makes for truth and justice and the 
perpetuation of those virtues where- 
by a people and a nation live. 

There is in the Breton as in the 
Norwegian something that links his 
nature with the mystery and drama 
of the sea. Mayhap his childhood 
has passed where the white sails 
come and go and in time he comes 
to regard the ocean with a feeling 
of filial kinship and reverence, not 
fear. Look at the great fleet of fish- 
ing boats that quit each year the 
Breton coast for Newfoundland and 
Iceland. The Iceland fleet starts on 
February, the twenty-seventh, and is 
absent till the autumn. Its head- 
quarters is at Paimpol on the North- 
ern coast in the Bay of St. Brieuc. 
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As many as one hundred and eighty 
vessels set out together; and a most 
picturesque ceremony is the bless- 
ing of the fleet, which takes place 
with solemnity before its departure. 

It is in connection with these 
strong and daring-hearted Breton 
fishermen who annually set out 
from Paimpol for the waters of Ice- 
land, leaving their Breton homes, 
their mothers, and sisters, and 
sweethearts behind that Theodore 
Botrel has written his beautiful and 
popular poem contained in his vol- 
ume, Chansons de Chez-Nous which 
won the “Prix Montyon” and was 
crowned by the French Academy,— 
“Le Paimpolaise.” We give it here 
translated by Elizabeth Dickerman, 
though in its translation, it is neces- 
sarily bereft of much of its true 
spirit and beauty: 


THE PAIMPOL MAI. 


“Leaving the country of the broom, 
The Breton lad must go one day 
As fisher in the Arctic seas 
To Iceland’s banks so far away. 
Hark the poor lad’s lay, 
Which he hums all day: 
‘Fair Paimpol and its lofty cliffs, 
Its pardon—all are dear to me. 
And, oh, I love the Paimpol Maid 
Who waits me there in Brittany.’ 
“The boats are starting from the 
bay, 
The Curé says, ‘My boys, good- 
bye! 
Pray often to Monsieur St. Yves, 
Who watches us from the blue sky. 
Hark the poor lad’s lay, 
Which he hums all day: 
‘Ah, be not angry, great St. Yves; 
The skies are not so blue to me 
As the eyes of the lovely Paimpol 
Maid 
Who waits me there in Brittany.’ 
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“Well guided by the little star 
The Captain says it seems to him 
His snowy sails do often shine 
Like white wings of the Seraphim. 
Hark the poor lad’s lay, 
Which he hums all day: 
‘The snowy sail, my own Jean Blais, 
Can never shine so bright to me 
As the white coif of the Paimpol 
Maid 
Who waits me there in Brittany.’ 
“The sailor brave casts the long line, 
Throws the harpoon and toils 
his best; 
With fishy odors all around, 
Lies down to take a little rest. 
Hark the poor lad’s lay, 
Which he hums all day: 
‘Before a cheerful fire of gorse 
How much more happy should 
I be 
Beside the pretty Paimpol Maid 
Who waits me there in Brittany.’ 


“At times the ocean, unsubdued 
Will waken with a cruel air, 
And when at night the roll is 
called 
Full many names are wanting 
there. 
Hark the poor lad’s lay, 
Which he hums all day: 
‘To battle with the English fleet 
Needs more than simple boys 
like me, 
I’ll tell my pretty Paimpol Maid 
Who waits me there in Brittany.’ 


“And when the great wave comes 
for him 
And with a mighty voice doth 
call, 
Making the sign of Holy Cross 
The gallant lad resigns his all. 
That fearful day 
When death takes him away, 
Clasping his medal with a kiss, 
He falls into the deep, deep sea, 
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Still dreaming of the Paimpol Maid 
Who waits him there in Brit- 
tany.” 


In this first published volume of 
Botrel, besides “The Paimpol Maid” 
which he inscribed to that French 
master of style and Academician, 
Pierre Loti, author of Le Pécheur 
d’Islande, who passed away four 
years ago, appear also his two de- 
lightful poems, “Fanchette” and 
“Petit Grégoire.” The former Botrel 
dedicated “A Mon Maitre et Ami 
Anatole Le Braz.” The latter is one 
of the most beautiful and delicate 
in its conception of all Botrel’s 
poems. 

The story of “Little Gregory” sets 
forth in verse that one day his 
mother said to him, “At sixteen 
years of age you are just as high 
as our bread trough. You will make 
a good apprentice in the town, my 
little son, but you are too small to 
work the land. You are too small 
—yes, indeed!” Then Gregory ap- 
plied to the Captain of a boat, who 
smiling in his face said, “We do not 
enlist as sailors new-born babes. 
You have not a homely face but you 
are badly built. To make a cabin 
boy you are entirely too small my 
little friend, yes indeed!” Then 
Gregory having sought Louis XVI. 
in his palace at Versailles said: “I 
am a youth of Carmouailles; please 
enroll me Your Majesty”! But the 
good king smiling, replied: “To be 
one of the French guard you are too 
small my little friend—yes indeed!” 
The following spring the war broke 
out in Brittany and “Little Gregory” 
joined the campaign with the Ven- 
déans. Many balls passed above his 
head whistling in disdain: “He is 
too small this little fellow. He is 
too small—Oh, yes indeed!” But at 
last a ball struck Gregory between 
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the eyes, and through the wound 
Gregory’s soul passed to Heaven. 
There St. Peter, whom Gregory had 
disturbed, said: “Out of here! we 
need a tall Archangel, you are too 
small my little friend—Oh, yes in- 
deed!” But Jesus on learning of the 
affair grew sad and wrapping his 
red mantel around Gregory took 
him into Paradise saying: “The 
Kingdom of My glory is in truth, as 
I have said for the little ones—Oh, 
yes indeed!” 


When the Great War broke out 
Botrel with a patriotism worthy of 
his fine heart—for Botrel was ever 
a true Frenchman as well as a de- 
voted Breton—went to the front to 
cheer the legions. During this time 
the writer received from the Bard 
of Brittany several communications, 
in one of which Botrel stated that he 
was studying English with an Eng- 
lish nurse. As a fruit of his ex- 
perience in the war Botrel has left 
us three volumes bearing the titles: 
Chanson de Route, the preface to 
which is written by Eugéne Tardieu; 
Les Chanson du Bivouac, with a 
preface by the late Maurice Barrés 
of the French Academy, and 
Les Chants de Bataille. Scattered 
through these three volumes are 
poems of true patriotic quality 
breathing a fine spirit of self-sacri- 
fice and devotion to country. Among 
them are “Le Soldat-Prétre,” in 
which he pays beautiful and fitting 
tribute to the French chaplains at 
the front; “Si Je Meurs Ici,” written 
at Arras in July, 1915, closing with: 


“Dans son dernier lit-close de Chéne 
Poéte et soldat tour a4 tour, 
Ici git un crieur de Haine 
Qui n’avait révé que l’Amour’”; 


and the sonnet, “La Vierge du 


Clocher d’Albert,” which he dedi- 
cated to the mothers of France. We 
quote it here in full laying no sac- 
rilegious hand upon it in transla- 
tion for it must be enjoyed and ap- 
praised in the original: 


La VIERGE pU CLOCHER pD’ALBERT. 


“Du sommet du clocher dans la 
lumiére blonde, 

La Vierge rayonnait sur tous les 
alentours 

Et—nous offrant, de loin, pour le 
salut du Monde 

Son Jésus bras en croix—bénissant 
nos labours. 

Le Vandale arriva soudain; sa 
horde immonde 

Bombarda nos beffrois, nos clochers 
et nos tours 

Mais la Vierge—O bonté qui sem- 
blait sans seconde 

En chancelant nous tend son Fils, 
encore, toujours! 

Or, son Geste est le vétre A vous 
aussi Francaises: 

Aprés tant, tant, de jours cruels, 
de nuits mauvaises 

Quand méme n’auriez-vous qu’un 
enfant pour soutien, 

Chancelantes, le cceur broyé, le 
front sévére, 

En lui montrant la France en 
pleurs sur son Calvaire, 

Vous lui criez: Va, monte, O mon 
fils, et meurs bien!” 


This incident in the prolonged 
battle of the Somme has been beau- 
tifully set forth in the sonnet by 
Botrel. Above all the Bard of Brit- 
tany was a man of faith. The Cel- 
tic love for the Blessed Mother of 
God reigned in his heart. Through- 
out his life he never forgot the 
shrine—the Breton shrine by the 
wayside nor the simple faith of his 
childhood. 
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When I visited the valley of the 
Somme and the little wrecked and 
shell-torn city of Albert soon after 
the war the ruins of the beautiful 
Church of Albert were heaped up 
before my eyes with the statue of 
the Blessed Virgin holding the Di- 
vine Child in her arms, leaning for- 
ward, but intact. Botrel’s sonnet 
here quoted in full is a skillful treat- 
ment of a touching incident which 
filled soldier and citizen with 
wonder, and stirred to inspiration 
this poet of patriotism and faith. 

Eugéne Tardieu in his foreword 
to Chanson de Route tells of Botrel’s 
entertainment of the wounded 
French soldiers in the hospitals of 
Dunkirk and San Malo. How the 
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faces of the sufferers would light up 
with joy and new hope as they 
heard the tender voice of the Bre- 
ton Bard interpreting his unique 
and soulful songs! 

But now that voice is stilled for- 
ever. The great strong soul of the 
Breton Bard has passed beyond 
leaving to his countrymen and to 
France, indeed, to all mankind, the 
memory of a devoted, chivalrous 
and untarnished life: 


“Now toll the bells and drape the 
shrines 

From Tréguier to Quimper: 

For the Breton Bard has passed 
beyond 

And closed the Gates of Gare.” 
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HEALTH AS A HANDMAID OF HOLINESS. 


By GRACE TURNER. 


ECOGNITION of our physical 
unfitness, as a people, came 
with the drafting of men for the 
Great War and the tragic record of 
rejections. Examinations of the 
women who stepped gallantly for- 
ward to offer themselves for service 
overseas showed the same results. 
Flat feet, poor vision, poor hearing, 
weak hearts, tuberculosis, and a 
number of other once remediable 
defects incapacitated an appalling 
percentage of our most promising 
young men and women. As an im- 
mediate problem of the War this was 
serious. Asa problem for the coun- 
try restored to the normal and, let 
us hope, permanent ways of peace 
it was worse. It meant that our 
citizens were handicapped beyond 
anything we had dreamed of in pur- 
suing their lives happily and effi- 
ciently both as individuals and as 
members of the social unit. 

In so far as this was true, our 
educational system was under ar- 
raignment. It had failed in at least 
one respect. Its purpose was to 
equip the students for successful 
living in a very complicated and ex- 
acting modern world, and its aim 
was the perfecting of their powers, 
intellectual, moral, social, and phy- 
sical. The cold figures submitted 
by the draft boards proved conclu- 
sively that we were not accomplish- 
ing our purpose in the physical de- 
velopment of young people. To 
realize a defect, however, is, as the 
wise old saw proclaims, to be well 
on the way to correcting it. What 
could be done with the generation 


of students which had passed be- 
yond the school’s jurisdiction was 
comparatively little. What could 


‘be done with the one-seventh of the 


population of the United States still 
in the schools, public and parochial, 
was unlimited. To-day, therefore, 
finds the nation giving health edu- 
cation a vital part in the whole edu- 
cational program. 

In its broadest and most beautiful 
conception, health education is 
hardly less than a redefining of the 
aims of education in general. It is 
a course in the art of living and its 
objective is the spiritually, intellec- 
tually, physically perfect child. This 
child’s insignia, as conceived by 
educators, shall be that “quality of 
life which fits the individual to live 
most and serve best.” Certainly this 
is the crest which everyone would 
wish to bequeath to his children. It 
is their prerogative to have life and 
to have it more abundantly. They 
must be prepared for service to God 
and family, community and coun- 
try, which is at once an obligation 
upon them and the source of happi- 
ness for them. That this may have 
its most complete expression, it is 
necessary to strive for what is, after 
all, a very grand old Catholic prin- 
ciple, mens sana in corpore sano, a 
sound mind in a sound body. 

In its narrower sense health edu- 
cation looks to the perfecting of the 
physical machine of the child’s 
body, the creating of a health con- 
sciousness, and the development of 
health habits. For this work, the 
discoveries of science have put into 
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our hands new and amazingly ef- 
ficient tools. We have learned to 
protect children from the ravages of 
communicable diseases; we have 
learned to detect in them many 
remediable defects and to repair 
these frailties which, if unrepaired, 
prove the source of later physical 
misery. This aspect of the educa- 
tion of children, not sufficiently em- 
phasized in the past, is of moment 
now. We have come to a national 
appreciation of its importance in the 
educational program directed to- 
ward the happiness and success not 
only of childhood itself but of ma- 
turity. The men and women of 
America need all their powers at 
perfect poise. At present they lack 
a physical fitness which it is within 
their power to enjoy and within the 
power of the school to help them 
attain. 

In a Joint Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association and 
the American Medical Association, 
eleven cardinal points were estab- 
lished around which the work of 
health education should be de- 
veloped. The first two seem to ap- 
ply to the whole problem of educa- 
tion, the others confine themselves 
to the problem of health. They are 
all general in character, but they 
establish the attitude to be held to- 
ward the work. They are perma- 
nent while the concrete means are 
left, and should be left, mobile. 
What suits one school may not suit 
another. What seems a good method 
at one time may later yield to a 
better. But a scrutiny of these 
cardinal points, these axioms, shows 
a sound working basis. 

Sometimes educators seem to for- 
get that our whole purpose in edu- 
cating our children is to train them 
to the highest quality of human be- 
havior—not merely, or even prima- 


rily, to furnish their minds with an 
accumulation of facts. Tiny and 
frail they seem to us and our minds 
turn to their future. It is that for 
which we want to equip them. But 
it is their present which is impor- 
tant. What our little boys and girls 
are doing at school and at home, 
how they are behaving, gives us a 
measure of the education we are 
offering them. The daily expe- 
riences of childhood are real and 
vital experiences. They are, on a 
restricted scale, the experiences of 
you and me and every other human 
being. 

It is logical, therefore, that the 
committee, having pointed out these 
principles as a point of departure, 
should proceed to state that, so far 
as health education is concerned, 
there is not a question of teaching 
a child a quantity of facts but of 
helping him to live “continuously 
and rather consistently in a phys- 
ically wholesome manner.” It is 
by the process of doing that this 
habit is formed. What the child 
does is not some vague and general 
something. He could not do it if it 
were. He does a great many specific 
things,—sleeps long hours at night, 
eats well balanced meals, with a 
minimum of candy at any time, 
drinks sufficient milk, plenty of 
water, plays whole-heartedly, works 
hard. And for each little boy and 
girl, these parts in the daily routine 
are very personal individual mat- 
ters. The more they learn to direct 
and manage themselves, the greater 
is the success of the health educa- 
tion program, the sounder will be 
the health foundation and, a most 
important concomitant, the stronger 
will be the character. This is the 
end toward which health educators 
in schools are working. They cannot 
do the whole job, however, for they 
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have the children under their care 
for thirty hours a week, while for 
the other one hundred and thirty- 
eight hours some one else is respon- 
sible. That “some one” must codp- 
erate with what the schools are try- 
ing to do. When once the child, 
grown by that time to young man- 
hood or young womanhood, can 
“himself consistently and continu- 
ously hold to wholesome methods of 
physical living” the work of the 
school is finished. In order that self- 
guidance may be developed, there 
comes first, however, the period in 
which the child must be guided with 
knowledge and vision. Thus the 
committee has outlined the general 
purposes and methods of health 
education. 

With the National Education As- 
sociation thus committed to a health 
ideal, the public schools are work- 
ing out their program. In parochial 
schools the movement is taking hold 
as individual bishops and priests 
find themselves convinced of the de- 
sirability of the new kind of educa- 
tional work. Thus the Bishop of 
St. Louis has given to the world a 
magnificent demonstration of what 
can be done in promoting the health 
of children in school. Nor need we 
go further afield than Passaic, New 
Jersey, where Father Kiernan has 
developed and fostered a splendid 
health program. If we confine our- 
selves to two instances of many, it 
is only a concession to the ex- 
igencies of printed space. In every 
instance, however, whether of pub- 
lic or parochial schools, a program 
cannot be begun, much less effec- 
tively carried out, until children and 
teachers, and, indeed, parents are 
converted to the health idea. 

For the work of evangelization, 
nothing could surpass a general 
demonstration or health contest in 


the schools of a community. There 
is an immediate definite goal to 
work toward, under the stimulation 
of that driver of the human spirit, 
competition. Among many inter- 
esting examples of this kind of 
impetus to child health, Catholic 
lovers of children will be particu- 
larly arrested by the accomplish- 
ment of the parochial schools in 
Fargo, North Dakota. 

In 1923 a committee of the citi- 
zens of Fargo, among whom Father 
Thomas Egan, Rector of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, represented the Catholics, 
were instrumental in having the 
city selected for the Middle West 
Demonstration in the Common- 
wealth Fund Program. The schools 
furnished a strategic point for this 
child health work; and both public 
and parochial schools carried out 
the same program under the same 
direction. There are two parochial 
schools in Fargo, St. Mary’s Cath- 
edral School and St. Anthony of 
Padua’s Parochial School. In both 
the Presentation Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart Academy form the 
faculty. The director of the Demon- 
stration outlines the program as 
follows: - 


“Each child has a medical ex- 
amination once a year but this is 
not compulsory. The very large 
proportion of children examined 
and the large proportion of mothers 
present at the examination is due to 
team work among the nurses and 
teachers and to the high level of 
public interest in health. 

“The school physician during the 
course of the examination talks 
freely with the mother and gives 
her the information necessary for 
keeping the child well. The aim of 
the examining physician is prophy- 
laxis. While the home is notified 
































of the presence of defects, the pri- 
mary purpose is the instruction of 
the parents as to how to maintain 
a high level of health in the home. 
The early correction of minor de- 
fects is urged that the development 
of more serious defects in later life 
may not occur. 

“A nurse, assigned to each dis- 
trict, calls at the school each morn- 
ing and sees the children referred to 
her as possible sources of contagion. 
All schools exclude the common 
cold. The nurse then attends to any 
minor injuries or illnesses and calls 
at the homes of the children who 
have been absent two or more days. 
Every call which she makes in the 
home deals with the problems of 
the whole family. 

“The work of the teacher in the 
classroom is directed primarily to- 
ward the estabiishment of proper 
health behavior. A program of es- 
sential health habits more complete 
than usual is made the basis of the 
health instruction in the grades. 
The first ten minutes of each day is 
given to the checking of the Health 
Record and to the discussion of rea- 
sons for individual successes or fail- 
ures in keeping the points of the 
program. 

“All schools serve mid-morning 
and mid-afternoon milk. 

“All school children are weighed 
and measured every six weeks and 
the report sent to the home. 

“The fourth grade and above use 
a regular textbook in physiology 
and hygiene and pass the state ex- 
aminations. Correlation with other 
subjects is a favorite method of 
impressing health facts upon the 
pupils. 

“At the beginning of the program 
the local Chamber of Commerce of- 
fered a silver trophy cup to the 
school which made the highest score 
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in the observance of the several 
items of the school health program.” 


To the joy and pride of the Cath- 
olic population of Fargo, one of the 
parochial schools, St. Anthony’s, 
won the cup in two successive years 
and is now in permanent possession 
of it. In the second year St. Mary’s 
Cathedral School ran a close second. 
“The fine record of the parochial 
schools,” says the director of the 
Demonstration, “was due largely to 
the active interest taken by the 
clergymen of both parishes. Health 
rightly is considered by them to be 
a thing of spiritual significance.” 

Father Ryan of St. Anthony’s 
school gives a just estimate of the 
value this competition had in stimu- 
lating interest and shows, further, 
how quick the Sisters were not only 
to promote loyalty in observing the 
health points but to utilize the op- 
portunity this offered for character 
forming and, indeed, for the prac- 
tice of the principles of asceticism: 


“The element of competition in- 
jected into the work through the of- 
fer of a silver trophy by the Com- 
mercial Club to the Fargo school 
which showed the best health record 
undoubtedly helped to stimulate in- 
terest in the beginning. The entire 
community—Fargo is a city of near- 
ly thirty thousand—knew there was 
a contest on and took a part in it. 
Parents as well as children were in- 
terested. The papers reported the 
progress from month to month for 
a period of eighteen months. This 
served to rivet the attention of the 
parents as well as the children on 
the work. Our children worked for 
the honor of their school. Children 
of other schools worked for theirs. 
They retired on time, at night, took 
the proper food, abstained from tea 
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and coffee and from candy between 
meals, brushed their teeth, visited 
the dentist, marked their records— 
they did this and more that their 
school might win. When the con- 
test was over, health habits had 
been formed and health lessons 
learned and much of it permanent- 
ly. Parents learned much. Hidden 
physical defects were uncovered 
and the improved health condition 
convinced the educable groups of 
parents of the value of the health 
program. 

“The program could have been 
put over, as they say, without the 
contest. The contest made the work 
easier and served its purpose. It 
wasn’t the only motive held out to 
the children. The Sisters always 
stressed the greater and more per- 
manent things at stake. The sys- 
tematic self-denial required to keep 
the health rules was pointed out as 
a mark of character and emphasis 
was laid on its value in developing 
the will. This was done in language 
the children could understand. The 
Sisters made no mistake in presup- 
posing that children are idealists 
and that the ideal of self-mastery 
appeals to them if properly stressed. 
They soon detect the element of 
cowardice in being unable to deny 
oneself. To retire on time, to mark 
a health record faithfully and in 
neat fashion, to abstain from coffee 
and tea, to reserve on the clock 
shelf until after supper candy re- 
ceived in the afternoon—these 
things they learned to regard as 
marks of self-control.” 


As a permanent feature of the 
school program, health education 
begins exactly where the Fargo con- 
test began—with the physical ex- 
amination of the children. Defective 
eyesight, troublesome tonsils, ade- 


noids, weak hearts, bad teeth, mal- 
nutrition will all be revealed by this 
means and all need to be corrected 
as quickly as possible. To make 
this examination most effective and 
to follow up the children who need 
attention demand the services of a 
physician, nurse, dentist, and nutri- 
tion worker. These professional 
people, then, in a large system as 
whole time, or in a small one as 
part time workers, join the school 
staff. There are also serious mental 
and social maladjustments in chil- 
dren and more inclusive programs 
provide a psychologist. Schools are 
not waiting, however, upon the 
budget which will enable them to 
make expensive additions to their 
personnel. They are availing them- 
selves of volunteer services and call- 
ing to their aid the health organiza- 
tions already in existence, while the 
teachers themselves are fast becom- 
ing proficient in meeting the situa- 
tion. 

Once his remediable defects are 
being removed, a child is in a posi- 
tion to begin developing a right at- 
titude toward health. He must be 
taught the fundamentals as they ap- 
ply to him in his own activities, his 
own school, and his own home. The 
work must be individual, for health 
is above all an individual, a per- 
sonal, matter. Much of this teach- 
ing can and should be done by the 
physical director who is an im- 
portant member of the staff of most 
schools. But ideally the other teach- 
ing can contribute to the great, de- 
sired end—the creating of health 
consciousness and health habits. 
Biology and nature study, general 
sciences, chemistry, social sciences, 
agriculture, home economics, physi- 
cal education have important con- 
tributions to make. History, lan- 
guages, literature, and mathematics, 
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can also, without detriment to their 
specific aim, put their own emphasis 
on the health ideal, if not in its 
narrower application, at least in its 
broader one—the mens sana in 
corpore sano. 

If this effective codrdination is to 
be accomplished, however, the 
teachers must first grasp and feel 
enthusiasm for the health aims. 
There are about a million teachers 
in the length and breadth of the 
land and few of them have had the 
necessary training. They must be 
given the means to supply the de- 
ficiency and roused to an interest in 
using them. A principal or super- 
intendent who is vitally interested 
in health education and who has 
won the faith of his teachers can 
often create the enthusiasm and 
codperation which are needed. That 
is what happened in Fargo under 
the stimulation of Father Ryan and 
Father Egan. “From the very start 
of the Demonstration,” says Father 
Egan, “the Sisters went into the 
work in a very whole-hearted way. 
They attended lectures after school 
hours; they worked on posters and 
pictures to hang in their classrooms; 
they took particular pains with 
health charts, copies of which were 
kept in the school and the home.” 
This was the codperation which his 
own intense interest met, an in- 
terest which had made him, “as 
one of the committee, do all he 
could to get the Demonstration there 
even before its first director had as- 
sured him that the parochial schools 
would receive the very same treat- 
ment as the public schools.” 

The response of the parents he 
indicates clearly in discussing “the 
daily records of diet, hygiene, hours 
of rising and retiring. The special 
health cards carried home by the 
children with their school report 


cards were very instrumental in 
getting the program into the home 
—white for normal; blue for below 
normal; red for underweight. Who 
wanted their child to hold a blue or 
red card if there was a remedy for 
it?” 

“What,” the two priests were 
asked, “has been the final result of 
the Demonstration among the chil- 
dren and parents? Will health work 
be made a regular part of the 
school program?” 

They are both emphatic in their 
praise of the results so far and in 
their assurance that health work 
has come to stay. In summing up 
the whole project and outlining the 
future plans, Father Ryan indicates 
the permanent values: 


“The result of the experiment will 
be a permanent health program in 
our schools. The Fargo Child 
Health Demonstration has _ sold 
Fargo on the idea that health is a 
community affair. The Demonstra- 
tion winds up its work in another 
year. The city has arranged to take 
over and finance the health program 
which the Demonstration launched. 
The health department of the city 
will provide the schools, public and 
parochial, with a child health spe- 
cialist, nurses for visiting the homes 
and schools, and we hope a dentist. 
The work of health education will 
be carried on in the schools under 
the direction of a health supervisor. 
The details of this have not yet 
been worked out, but we are plan- 
ning to have a Sister trained spe- 
cially for this work who will have 
charge of the health program in the 
two schools and at Sacred Heart 
Academy.” 


This definite, specialized training 
is the crying need of the hour 
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throughout the whole school sys- 
tem, secular and religious alike. It 
will be accomplished essentially 
through the normal schools and 
teachers’ institutes, not merely that 
there may be a group of health edu- 
cation directors but that every 
teacher and every Sister may have 
a real understanding of the aims 
and methods and may make her 
own contribution to the health pro- 
gram. They need what Dr. Thomas 
B. Wood of Columbia University 
terms “training in principles, ma- 
terials and methods of health edu- 
cation. Here we should have the 
practical application of the laws of 
learning, of the process of habit 
formation, of acquiring attitudes. 
The teacher should be helped to ap- 
preciate fully that health education, 
like any other subject, must con- 
form to the general laws of teaching 
—psychology and pedagogy.” 

As yet, comparatively few nor- 
mal schools have incorporated this 
practice teaching which relates to 
health, with their other practice 
teaching. They are beginning to do 
it, but the work is still in the pi- 
oneer stage. Among the pioneers a 
Catholic Normal School in Marion 
County, Oregon, stands forth con- 
spicuously. This school which sup- 
plies a large proportion of the teach- 
ers in the county is to-day organiz- 
ing a complete teacher training 
course in health education. It has 
been able, moreover, to make a very 
close tie-up with the nursing or- 
ganizations so that the future teach- 
ers from the school will have a par- 
ticularly wide breadth of vision and 
practical experience. 

Meanwhile, under the direction of 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, the aims and methods of 
health education are being pre- 
sented to the Mother Houses in 


which Catholic teaching Sisters are 
trained. The time, usually that de- 
voted to the institute, is brief—all too 
brief, both from the point of view 
of Miss Mary E. Spencer who is in 
charge of the work and of the Sis- 
ters who are quick to realize the 
importance of the health aim and 
eager for more concrete help as to 
just how they will teach health. 

There is no appalling elaborate- 
ness about the program which Miss 
Spencer and the Sisters have 
evolved. It begins and ends with 
each individual Sister herself and 
her relation to the little child whose 
guide and model she is. As such 
she must stand forth as a living 
example of health principles, men- 
tal, emotional, and physical. Then 
she is ready to approach her task 
and to discover in the small deni- 
zens of childhood what their condi- 
tion is and what their needs. It is 
her wisdom that will help to accom- 
plish needed corrections, will pro- 
tect against communicable diseases, 
impart positive knowledge, train in 
attitudes of right living, provide for 
physical activities and, last but far 
from least, create an environment 
in which the child may achieve his 
best. Simple principles to grasp, 
widely inclusive to practice, far- 
reaching in their effects. 

Last summer a Catholic demon- 
stration school was launched and 
thirty-five children voluntarily at- 
tended. What the Sisters knew as 
theory they there put into practice. 

“One Sister,” says the report of 
the demonstration, “who had never 
seen a complete physical examina- 
tion of children was not really con- 
vinced of the need of the annual 
medical examination until she hap- 
pened to be present when her own 
nephew was being given a stripped 
examination. The shock of seeing 
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his fatigue posture and flabby mus- 
cles led her to inquire as to the 
reason—with the explanation that 
‘the child has everything.’ The boy’s 
condition had not been observed 
either at home or at school because 
of his clothing. The cause of this 
particular case of malnutrition was 
a faulty health habit. Three definite 
things needed to be done. The par- 
ent needed an interpretation of the 
new knowledge of nutrition with 
candy allowed only after meals. The 
boy needed instruction. And a new 
health habit needed to be built. 

“So the periodic examination took 
on a new meaning for this Sister, 
as also it will for other Sisters when 
once they study the conditions of 
the stripped bodies of growing chil- 
dren with their fatigue postures, 
lateral curvatures, and flabby mus- 
cles.” 

It is not always possible for 
parochial or public schools to pro- 
vide doctors, nurses, dentists, and 
nutrition workers. It is possible for 
Sisters and teachers to be taught 
how to make general examinations 
and recognize major defects. This 
is the beginning of all health work. 
As Miss Spencer puts it, “With 
proper instructions, as may be 
found in Health Education Bulletin 
No. 18, Government Printing Office, 
and a few simple aids such as the 
Snellen eye-chart and tongue de- 
pressors, the Sister can conduct a 
physical inspection to detect cases 
of poor eyesight, nose, and throat 
obstructions, deafness, discharging 
ears, deformities of chest and spine 
and postural defects, decayed teeth, 
poor nutrition, nervous disorders, 
and mental defects.” Ideally the 
child’s mother will be present at the 
examination. If she is not, there is 
no one who can more successfully 
present the case to her and win 


her codperation than the Sister 
whose vocation alone lends her 
words authority in the ears of a 
Catholic mother. And the Sisters 
will do this as they have done 
everything else in the great Cath- 
olic school system. “The different 
communities of holy Sisters in 
America by their sacrifices have 
made the parochial school system a 
bright gem in the Church’s diadem. 
At every step of progress they have 
been there, not as followers but as 
leaders. They will carry on the 
health work in the schools as the 
health officer may deem best. They 
will reach the home through its 
most precious possession—the child. 
They will win the coéperation of the 
parents in every step to immunize 
that child from disease. They will 
bring his parents to understand and 
make use of the discoveries of 
science to keep disease away from 
him. They will teach them to real- 
ize fully that prevention is better 
than cure.” This is Father Egan’s 
prognosis, based on experience with 
Catholic Sisters. 

When, therefore, from Sisters, as 
from all teachers, already carrying 
a full program, the question comes: 
“How, how, how shall we find 
time?” the words of Father John- 
son, in his lectures at the summer 
school of the Catholic University, 
will fall on sensitive and responsive 
ears. “Children have been crucified 
on the highly organized systems of 
schools. What have you been teach- 
ing? Reading, writing, and cate- 
chism—or children? The curricu- 
lum is an instrument, merely a 
means to an end. The center of 
education is the child. The curricu- 
lum represents race experience. It 
is easy to regard it as an end.” 

Our end in education is exactly 
that formulated for us at the be- 
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ginning of this article, the promo- 
tion of the “quality of life which 
fits the individual to live most and 
serve best.” Its means is the mens 
sana in corpore sano, a sound mind 
in a sound body. Never neglectful 
of the child’s mind, we are to-day 
as never before in a position to help 


him perfect the little body which is 
a medium for his consummate 
service to God. We are taking 
nothing away, but are extending the 
scope of our endeavors in a burn- 
ing desire to achieve childhood phy- 
sically as well as spiritually and in- 
tellectually perfect. 





a 


AN EASTER SONG. 


By Enip DINNISs. 


DeaTH lay dead in Joseph’s tomb. 
Dawning day beheld his doom. 
Winding sheet and face cloth fair 
Death, struck dead, found ready there. 


Midst the rocks by earthquake riven 
Wanders Mary much forgiven; 

Sees, and knows Him not, by Whom 
Death lies slain in Joseph’s tomb: 


Sees Rabboni not as such— 
Purblind Mary! loving much— 


Till she hears the “gardener’s 


voice 


Calling on her to rejoice. 


“Touch me not,” Rabboni said, 
“Soothly risen from the dead, 
Not ascended yet am I 

To My Father’s throne on high.” 


“Master, who shall touch Thee then, 
Far removed from mortal ken? 
Wouldst Thou of our love make mirth— 
Thou in Heaven and we on earth?” 


Didst thou see Rabboni smile? 
“Mary, wait a little while, 

Then let love pursue her search 
On the altars of My Church. 


Then shall it be thine to touch, 

Much forgiven, loving much, 

Where, whilst Death met Death’s reward, 
I, the gardener, laid thy Lord. 
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VERYBODY is saying that the 
world has gone mad since the 
war; but nobody, save the Catholic 
Church, seems trying to be sane and 
to stand firm. Governments have 
cracked and are cracking the world 
over. Intellectualists are split into 
warring factions. Science is show- 
ing an intolerance which Huxley 
and Tyndall, at their worst, would 
have frowned down. Fundamental- 
ists and Modernists, each with a 
grain of truth, but neither with 
enough to give authority or dignity, 
are at each other’s throats. Prot- 
estantism is hopelessly secularized. 
The Anti-Saloon League appears to 
dominate both Methodists and Pres- 
byterians. Princeton Theological 
Seminary was recently under inves- 
tigation because one of the faculty, 
in line for promotion, would not 
sign an Anti-Saloon League formula 
of some sort presented to him by 
his presbytery for signature. The 
Episcopal body straddles the fence 
on every really important question. 
A Methodist bishop amends, on his 
own, the Constitution of this coun- 
try, and calmly excludes Governor 
Smith in 1928 from the White 
House because of his Catholicism. 
The Baptist preacher, Straton, fouls 
his nest through sheer exaspera- 
tion at the intolerable control of 
Rockefeller’s millions. Edison sets 
up as an authority on the immortal- 
ity of the soul; while Henry Ford 
has become a sort of little tin god 
on pretty much every question. Wel- 
fare work, so-called, has become a 
means of subsistence to multitudes 


of pikers, among whom, no doubt, 
are some really serious, skilled 
workers. Uplift hides and uses a 
hideous mass of social and political 
blackmail as its means of attain- 
ing its down-casting ends. A New 
Decalogue of Science has been is- 
sued, in which it has been found 
necessary to reénforce even the 
Sermon on the Mount by hasty 
nostrums. Dignified universities 
have dwindled from classic heights 
to the swampy depths of vocational 
schools. The parlors in New York 
hotels are rented on Sundays by all 
kinds of strange beings, men and 
women, who, for a voluntary offer- 
ing, will tell you how to make love 
and how to win success, and both 
without any chance of failure. And 
so it goes on ad nauseam... 
What is an instinctively religious 
man to do? Add to his instinctive 
religiousness, a trained mind that 
detests shams and makeshifts, and 
is not unacquainted with the long 
history of things philosophical, 
political, religious, and zsthetic of 
the past, and you see what a fix he 
is in at present. It’s all right to tell 
him to build a shack on some un- 
inhabited island off the Maine coast, 
or in the valleyed mountains of 
Tennessee. If for good reasons of 
his own, the shack does not appeal 
to him, then all you’ve got left to 
do is to tell him to go to the devil, 
or to enter the Catholic Church. 
He knows that he must come to 
rest somewhere or other. His in- 
stinct of self-preservation demands 
this. He is driven, pestered, torn, 
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assailed, harassed by the bedlam of 
the present. He has lost faith in 
pretty much everything; yet he 
knows that faith in something ex- 
ternal to himself is the deepest need 
of his being. He is told to have 
faith in himself; but he has no 
faith in himself, and knows his own 
self well enough to realize that it is 
not worth having faith in, unstable, 
shallow at its deepest, and, gen- 
erally, in a pretty nasty mess. Or 
he is told to have faith in any one, 
or all for that matter, of a score of 
hastily concocted and shrewdly ex- 
ploited present-day religions; but 
he finds that they are merely pro- 
jections, through others, of many 
of the least admirable qualities of 
his own inner manhood, and that 
any show of authority they possess 
is based on external results, while, 
as a matter of fact, they are merely 
skillfully dressed up and disguised 
variations of the old theme: “Have 
faith in yourself.” 

He is hungry for spiritual food, 
served with intellectual sauces, and 
he goes to Protestant churches; but 
he hears trivial homilies on Good 
Citizenship, or appeals for funds for 
the Anti-Saloon League, or preten- 
tious discourses on the diffused in- 
fluence of the Personality of Jesus 
as the only salvation of the world, 
or sermons setting forth new ethical 
systems, with new standards, new 
ideals, a sort of socialized, scientized 
hotchpotch of the Sermon on the 
Mount; while all the time he is 
aware that he has been a fairly good 
citizen, hates the methods of the 
Anti-Saloon League, has long ago 
discarded belief in any merely dif- 
fused influence as alone savior of 
the world, and knows that the need 
of men, who have lamentably failed 
to live up to the old moral stand- 
ards, is not of new ones further to 


burden and condemn them, but of 
supernatural intervention and aid 
to enable them to live out the ethi- 
cal standards they already have. He 
has been convinced by actual ex- 
perience that, save in a few excep- 
tional cases, there is little real reli- 
gion being preached in Protestant 
pulpits to-day; yet he has been 
greatly in need of something reli- 
gious, as over against politico- 
ethico- sociologico- pseudo- scientific 
trash, usually ending with a reén- 
forcing, face-saving reference to a 
nebulous being, who, it is taken for 
granted, has approvingly listened to 
the sermon, though to the real lis- 
tener, hungry for the really reli- 
gious sermon, occurs the Psalmist’s 
word, “He that dwelleth in heaven 
shall laugh.” Yes, one has come to 
have a profound contempt for mere 
messages, without certification of 
any kind as to their senders, their 
substance, or their aim. Just as 
“movements” have petered out in 
the Protestant body, ending five or 
six years ago with that monstros- 
ity called the Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement, so it is to be hoped 
that irresponsible “messages” will 
soon “have their day and cease to 
be.” Messages of good cheer are no 
doubt encouraging to a drowning 
man, though one suspects that a 
rope would really be more service- 
able. Now that radio is here, the 
world is likely to be thoroughly be- 
deviled with mawky messages, 
from nowhere, for nothing. 

Really, Protestantism, and Wel- 
fare Work, and Ethical Culture and 
such other plasters for sore sur- 
faces, leave one, who has a deep- 
seated trouble, at one’s wit’s end, 
much like the woman in the Gospels 
who “had suffered many things 
from many physicians, and was 
nothing the better.” That sort of 
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thing is apt to bring a man to that 
bad state in which he looks on him- 
self as a chronic invalid suffering 
from an incurable disease. Better 
far, while not minimizing his dis- 
ease, to give him some sound assur- 
ance of recovery if he uses adequate 
means; and then, if you can, show 
him the adequate, thoroughly au- 
thenticated means. 

To this particular man, religious 
by instinct, and in search of a satis- 
fying religion, the various modern 
socialized forms of Christianity do 
not make an ultimate appeal. He 
has little enthusiasm for humanity 
in itself and of itself. He has not 
found humanity particularly de- 
lightful. He saw it probably at its 
best in the actual combatants in the 
late war, in which, as a British sub- 
ject, he was engaged three years. But 
the war was a special thing which 
called out both the best and the 
worst in men, under conditions of 
peculiar stress, and made hypocrisy 
out of the question as not worth 
while. He feels that if he is ever 
to have any real enthusiasm for 
humanity, it will have to come to 
him from somewhere other than 
from humans themselves. He is 
not a disappointed, disillusioned 
cynic, snapping and snarling at the 
heels of life. The other day a 
friend called him “a damnable op- 
timist.” While nothing that he has 
seen in his fellow men has sur- 
prised, shocked, dismayed, or re- 
pelled him to any great extent, he 
has no particular enthusiasm for 
humanity, collectively; and if he 
ever gets it, it will have to be by 
way of a miracle. To him, faith in 
humanity is about as bad as faith 
in himself, and he knows himself 
too well to have that. He has tried, 
in order to keep on terms of friend- 
ship with certain of his scientific 


friends, to lash himself into a no- 
tion that there is an upward drift 
inherent in human nature, in virtue 
of the operations of which humanity 
will at last, millenniums hence, reach 
a fairly respectable level; but, do 
as he will, he knows that he is self- 
interested enough to be aware that 
a social salvation, consummated 
millions of years from the present, 
is a little too diffuse and too dis- 
tant for him to find satisfaction in 
it; but this, of course, may be due 
to his plenitude of self-interest and 
his lack of scientific imagination. 
But a man must take himself as he 
finds himself; and that’s precisely 
the way he finds himself; and he is 
so convinced that he finds himself 
that way, that he has come to doubt 
very seriously whether many of his 
friends find themselves, really and 
truly, much different, on Kipling’s 
principle that “the colonel’s lady 
an’ Judy O’Grady are sisters under 
their skins!” and, finding himself 
that way—self-interested and lack- 
ing in scientific imagination—he 
feels pretty certain that he is not 
altogether an abnormal monster, 
and that, maybe, his friends, who 
delight in a Race Salvation, millen- 
niums hence, are trivial poseurs, of 
a light-hearted, light-headed, heed- 
less sort. He sympathizes with the 
imaginative delights with which 
some venerable anthropologist fin- 
gers what he takes to be the skull of 
what he calls a Cromagnon man; 
but he finds it hard to get a line 
on those of his friends who, with- 
out even a skull at their service, de- 
light themselves over the man of 
millions of years hence, not even 
knowing if there will be any men at 
that distant time, or what they will 
in the least be like if there be any 
When he sees good ladies, in 
women’s clubs, reading eugenic pa- 
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pers on birth control, on which sub- 
ject many of them are doubtless 
fully competent to speak, gloating 
over “coming generations,” and 
sopranoing out the slogan “improve 
the breed,” while, in many cases, 
declining personally to set an ex- 
ample by bearing children, he is apt 
to think that coming psychologists 
will look back, and call such doings 
by some great big ugly Greek or 
Latin name, and leave it at that. If 
a man be decently interested in his 
children and his grandchildren, one 
would think that he might leave the 
“coming generations” to those who 
will be closer to them. And a mere- 
ly scientific interest has never 
helped one along life’s hard road to 
any great extent. 

In fact, if our scientists were only 
a little less interested in their 
sciences, and a little more self-in- 
terested, might they not be a little 
more sane and steady in their 
thinking? Self-interest is not the 
same as selfishness: the former is a 
rational regard for self, while the 
latter is an irrational disregard of 
others. Over-absorption in any 
science may lead to an obsession, 
which, in turn, may merge into a 
delusion, such as “Race Salvation, 
fifty millions of years hence”; and 
it would surely land one in the mad- 
house, were one to set that as the 
goal of all his thinking, feeling and 
efforts: Race Salvation fifty million 
years hence! It certainly would 
seem to be more tonic to have a 
goal a little smaller, closer, and 
clearer than that. Pipe dreams are 
nice and comforting, though the 
average man has good sense enough 
not to make them his guides in prac- 
tical action. Once there was a man 
who used to dream and dream that 
he was Napoleon Bonaparte, and, 
. well, the rest needs no telling. 
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Nowadays one feels that certain 
lesser scientists are in grave danger, 
giving themselves over, body and 
soul, to Race Salvation fifty million 
years hence. And what of the 
eugenic ladies also who do this same 
dangerous sort of thing? Better far 
for them to have real babies to 
dandle on their knees, and to forget 
all about Race Salvation fifty mil- 
lion years distant. 

To the instinctively religious man, 
searching for a religion, there is, 
secularly, something very attractive 
in the riotous thinking and orgiastic 
doings of the young people of to- 
day, especially of those who are 
college students. But the thing is 
everywhere. Stenographers in of- 
fices, and their duller-witted sisters 
in colleges; boys in universities, and 
their sharper-witted brothers in 
factories, mines, and forests;— 
everywhere the prairie is on fire; 
and the roar is fine, and the smoke 
is rolling up in great clouds. There’s 
hope for a generation which can set 
the prairie on fire and delight in the 
doing. That kind of desperate spirit 
spells, not dull atheism, but daring 
religion, somewhere or other. The 
very essence of religion, romantical- 
ly considered, is adventure. What 
an adventure it was when the Son 
of God came to earth, when St. Peter 
dared to found the Church in Rome, 
when St. Paul cut away from the 
traditions of Judaism, and so on, all 
down through the religious history 
of the world. 

But there are adventures and ad- 
ventures. Paul Jones was an ad- 
venturer, and so was Captain Kidd; 
but any boy of twelve knows that 
they were not the same, though 
they both had their fill of blood and 
thunder. Paul Jones acted under 
orders, fought his battles for high 
ends, while Captain Kidd was his 
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own “boss,” acting without orders, 
and fought his battles for loot and 
murder and such, for him ends in 
themselves. Paul Jones was moved 
to adventure by patriotism, while 
the pirate captain acted from hatred 
of his kind. The difference is simply 
one of authority, reason, and order. 
The riot of to-day among the young, 
intellectually and morally, is merely 
a mistake on their part: they mis- 
take the inferior Captain Kidd for 
the equally brave, but very superior, 
Paul Jones. They are launched on 
a wild spree of mental and moral 
piracy for the sake of the thrills, 
and because of their love of ad- 
venture. 

Yet, back of all the rather bore- 
some externals of this juvenile men- 
tal and moral orgy, lies a really reli- 
gious something which Protestant- 
ism feels powerless to meet and deal 
with. It has nothing with which to 
satisfy this love of adventure, this 
spirit of daring, and this craving 
for vivid symbolism. Its message 
to its Protestant young is: “Stay 
quiet now, for a few minutes longer. 
I’m busy, body and soul, trying to 
make the world safe for you. I’m 
using every sort of means to make 
the world safe for you, the Anti- 
Saloon League, the State Legisla- 
tures, the Uplift Societies. Just a 
short time longer, and I'll have the 
world safe for you, my dear, with 
laws State and National to forbid 
you to do this, that and the other 
bad thing.” But young people do 
not want the world to be made safe 
for them; they would greatly prefer, 
if they paused to think, being made 
safe for the world. They seem to 
realize this basal truth of Christian- 
ity: the world is not to be made safe 
for people, but people are to be 
made safe for the world. “I send 
you as sheep among wolves.” It is 
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certainly a wonderful religion which 
can make sheep brave enough to 
venture fearlessly among wolves. 
The main effort of Protestantism 
now is—and young people realize it 
in an unformulated way—to make 
the wolves, by laws and punish- 
ments, behave like sheep, and thus 
do away with the need of the super- 
natural change in the sheep. Any- 
thing to get away from the super- 
natural. 

It is rather strange that Protes- 
tants should be raising their voices 
in protest, denunciation and threats 
against their own young who are 
so seriously engaged in the mental 
and moral riot of this present time, 
since Protestantism itself is respon- 
sible for the whole situation. It of- 
fered the Bible, and the Bible alone, 
as the authority in religion; and 
then, through its Higher Critics, it 
proceeded to destroy its sole source 
of authority. Its young people have 
had nowhere to turn except to their 
own unaided reason, since, along 
with its assertion of the Bible as 
the sole source of religious author- 
ity has gone its long and loud de- 
nunciation of the Catholic Church 
as a religious authority. So, the 
authority of its Bible being de- 
stroyed, naturally its young people 
have taken the bit of religious au- 
thority in their own teeth, and away 
they are galloping as desire and 
fancy suggest, under the religious 
authority of their own reason. Prot- 
estantism felt, quite wrongly, that it 
could not afford to acknowledge, 
even indirectly, the Catholic Church 
as a religious authority, much less 
as the religious authority; and it 
chose rather to turn its young 
people loose to run amuck, mental- 
ly. There could be one, and only 
one, outcome to such a course; but 
why howl, and scold and weep over 
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the situation as it is at present? 
Their belief in the Bible, as the sole 
religious authority destroyed by 
their own theologians, their heredi- 
tary prejudice against the Catholic 
Church carefully nursed and tended 
and trained, what is there left for 
Protestant young people to fall back 
on save their individual reason? 
Nothing. So they have made a sort 
of religion out of their lawlessness: 
a kind of French Revolution, home- 
made, hand-made trinity:—Want 
what you want, think what you 
want, and do what you want. And 
Freudianism is popular because it 
seems to give scientific sanction to 
this Captain Kidd mental and moral 
adventuresomeness. 

But to an instinctively religious 
man, mature and serious, searching 
for a religion, this revolt of the 
young people offers no personal sat- 
isfaction, interesting though it be 
from many standpoints. 

Well, back again to the old ques- 
tion: what shall such a man do, 
where turn in his hour of spiritual 
need? 

Of course, if he could just put his 
strong hands about the slender neck 
of the instinctive religious some- 
thing in him, and choke it to death, 
that would be a solution. But there 
are one or two rather cogent objec- 
tions to this drastic course. In the 
first place he does not want to kill 
the lovely thing which is in him and 
has been handed down to him 
through countless generations. His 
religious sense, with all that it im- 
plies, is the one thing which seems 
to mark him off, really and truly, 
from the cats and dogs which haunt 
back alleys, and are thrown in gar- 
bage carts when they die. Science 
(of a sort) would try to have him 
think he is just like them, perhaps 
a little more so; but he does not 


seem able to think that, and he has 
not come to look on science, though 
he personally knows some of its 
high priests, as an ultimate reli- 
gious authority; and this is a mat- 
ter of religion, not of science. Then 
again, he knows that this religious 
sense is the best thing there is in 
him, and this, judged from every 
point of view, idealistic or pragmat- 
ical. Science or no science, it’s bad 
for a man deliberately to throttle to 
death, as some scientists seem really 
to have done, the best thing that he 
knows he has in and about his whole 
being. He knows that the things 
that bring complete satisfaction to a 
cat or dog, do not bring full satis- 
faction to him. He is aware that, 
physically, if he had the stomach of 
an ox, he could subsist on grass as 
an ox does; and he knows that if he 
tried to subsist on grass he would 
die because he has not the stomach 
of an ox. It all depends on what 
one happens to be: ox, or cat, or 
dog, or man. It is his religious sense 
that marks him off from other phys- 
ical beings: this thing that, if 
killed, might give him peace, con- 
versely much after the boy’s defini- 
tion of salt as “something that 
makes your victuals taste bad when 
you don’t put it on.” 

Then again, even if he wanted to 
kill this instinctive religious sense, 
he knows that he could not do so no 
matter how hard he might try. He 
knows this, because, several times, 
he has tried and failed. There it 
is, whatever scientists may call it, 
since they cannot define it; and 
it has to be reckoned with sooner 
or later. Meanwhile, science does 
no real good in calling his lovely 
religious sense by ugly names, and 
in trying to besmirch its fairness by 
assigning to it a noisesome ancestry. 
Why, Mr. Scientist, drag him back 
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through countless centuries to the 
jungle, and then to the cave, to try, 
by few facts and heaps of imagina- 
tion, to make him believe that his 
fair religious sense is merely the 
bad, black residuum of cave and 
jungle still in his blood,—why do 
this when, on your own say so, the 
thing is in him to stay, and nothing 
can eradicate it? What’s the use in 
telling him, as you love to do, that 
his religious sense is just a bad spot 
in the germ-cell, which nothing can 
alter or destroy? If you could do 
anything really effectual about it, 
then it might be worth while telling 
him. You seem to be a bit of a sa- 
dist, to use your own term, Mr. Scien- 
tist. The only comforting remark 
you have for the poor fellow is that 
there may be Race Salvation fifty 
million years hence,—on the whole, 
rather cold comfort, is it not? It 
does not seem to help very much, 
does it? Yet he knows that this 
same religious sense, besmirched by 
you, is the best thing in him, and he 
delights to think that he could not, 
even if he would, kill it, though he 
also knows that, if he perverts it 
through hearkening to your words, 
Mr. Scientist, it may hit back hard, 
and send him down to perdition 
both here and hereafter. Beautiful, 
God-given things always do that 
when mishandled and abused. 
Science, science, science: and one 
grows very weary of it all. The in- 
stinctively religious man, searching 
for a religion, knows that what he 
learned of science in his university 
days is now all wrong according to 
science. Yet he remembers that he 
was taught it as proven truth, with 
the same confident dogmatism with 
which science teaches to-day that 
it was not proven truth at all. He 
remembers Herbert Spencer, and 
his mighty influence on his own 


young mind. He recalls how Tenny- 
son yielded to the seeming certainty 
of sensuous knowledge as compared 
to the apparent unprovability of 
religious knowledge, a surrender re- 
flected all the way through the “In 
Memoriam.” He recalls the terrific 
onslaughts of those scientific giants, 
Tyndall and Huxley, on miracles 
and on the supernatural in general. 
Yet the veriest infant in philosophy 
to-day knows that Spencer is as 
dead, philosophically, as a doornail 
—buried fifty fathoms deep; and 
that his herculean attempt to con- 
struct a sensuous philosophy, based 
on science, was nothing more or 
less than a fatuous endeavor to 
balance a pyramid on its apex. The 
arguments of Tyndall and Huxley 
against miracles and the super- 
natural are never used now, even 
though they probably were far more 
cogent than those at present re- 
sorted to. If these giants of the past 
failed, as they certainly did, what of 
those scientists of to-day who at- 
tempt, not so much to tear the 
supernatural out of religion, but to 
construct, out of science, a new reli- 
gion natural altogether. Spencer 
attempted a new philosophy; but 
our scientists are trying to achieve 
a new theology, a very much more 
pretentious, and portentous, task. 
If, under Spencer’s masterly manipu- 
lations, science could not be made to 
yield an acceptable philosophy, how 
can it, in much less capable hands, 
be made to yield a new theology? 
It seems absurd on the face of it. 
There seems little or nothing in 
science, of itself, to meet and satis- 
fy the needs of this man of instinc- 
tive religion, searching for a religion. 

If Ethical Culture, Protestantism, 
and Science were all, this man 
would indeed be in a tragic position. 
He has been more or less in that 
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position for a score of years, bat- 
tling to be true to his instinctive reli- 
gious sense over against a patent lack 
of objective religion in these three 
great avowedly religious institutions, 
since science has claimed the dignity 
and authority of a religion. 

The pleasing essence of true trag- 
edy is not defeat, but hard-pressed 
fighting. The secret of tragedy and 
of its perpetual hold on thinking 
people is to be found, not in the bare 
fact of outward defeat, but in the 
greater fact, perceived by the choice 
few, of spiritual victory in the guise 
of defeat. While it was more, un- 
speakably more, than tragedy, Cal- 
vary was tragedy nevertheless: the 
Incarnate Son maintained His spirit- 
ual integrity in the face of life’s 
most bitterly powerful, adverse con- 
ditions, and His seeming defeat was 
in reality an eternal victory. 


Many sincere Protestants are wag- 
ing a tragic warfare: trying bravely 
to be true to their instinctive re- 
ligious sense in the face of their 
Protestantism, barren of religious 
power, strong with secular urge, 
and helpless, almost avowedly so, 
to meet the real, deep, insistent 
needs of the soul. 

Only as this man of instinctive re- 
ligion, with unsuspected thousands 
of Protestants in like condition, is 
brave enough, and humble enough, 
to cut away from his Protestantism, 
and, it may be in seeming defeat, 
to accept, like a little child, the 
gentle, firm, final authority of the 
Catholic Church in all matters of 
religion, will his present tragic 
struggle merge into something hap- 
pier, brighter and holier, and his 
apparent defeat pass away and his 
real victory be made plain. 





THE KING’S SECRET. 


By Sister M. MADELEVA. 


I. Psyche Speaks. 


Tue King’s secret is a great secret, and she is so little to share it; 

Sweet sister, my Body, so timid and fragile to bear it; 

For she has a Lover—the child!—to think of it only 

At first will affright her; will leave her all wistful and lovely and lonely. 
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I shall speak of it to her quite simply, in this wise—O heavenly duty!— 

“Little sister, a King comes to seek you, desiring your beauty. 

With the kiss of His mouth He will kiss you; His right arm will enfold 
you; 

With His left He will pillow your head, little bride; on His heart He will 
hold you. 


“He will ravish you utterly with the white rapture of endless caresses 

Till all that you are and possess He inhabits, possesses. 

Ah! look in my eyes;—do you know, do you fear to discover 

Who He is that comes seeking your beauty, this King Who is God and 
your Lover?” 


Il. Invitation. 


So come, Fair, 
At the portal of her house Your little love is waiting; 


Though somewhere 
In her shy, strange heart she fears You, hesitating. 


O come now! 
For that she is wild she wishes You to woo her; 


Though somehow, 
For she is a child, she would that You pursue her. 


Still come, Sweet; 
Into Your arms’ wide peace, passionate and tender, 


Will come, fleet, 
Brave, Your little love, in exquisite surrender. 


Ill, The Body Soliloquizes. 


Who speaks of bridal bed and nuptial splendor 
Waiting the royal Bridegroom and His spouse? 
These cannot match the innocent couch I tender 
The King Who comes to rest within my house. 


O blessed nothingness, whence I am able 
To furnish forth my Love this little room; 
A little bed, a little chair, a table, 

A candle’s halo in the shining gloom. 


There should be flowers where the King reposes, 
With subtle fragrance to beguile His rest; 

I place, for bridal lilies, bridal roses, 

My white, unfolded self upon His breast. 











PALM SUNDAY IN LIGURIA. 


By Mary Foster. 


IGURIA is the land of palms. 
Along its golden shores, lapped 
by the tideless Mediterranean, they 
mingle with the dignified eucalyptus 
and graceful mimosa, thrusting 
their feathery foliage amidst the 
rich southern vegetation. Here, they 
form majestic avenues, rustling 
their whispering branches over- 
head; there, they cluster upon the 
sand of the shore, close to the very 
water’s edge. Again, they nestle 
snugly together in large plantations 
where, from the tiniest nurslings, 
they are coaxed to gracious ma- 
turity. In this country, the palms 
are cultivated as a crop. From here, 
the branches, carefully bleached 
and prepared are sent to all parts 
of the world to supply the Church’s 
requirements for the first day of 
Holy Week. 

Locally, Palm Sunday is a festa 
—a gleam of rejoicing lighting up 
the somber days of Lent in the 
midst of mournful Passiontide. 
Long before the day, many hands 
are busy fashioning the elaborate 
designs which embellish the shop 
windows upon the last days of Pas- 
sion Week. Here are displayed 
palm branches in all their glory, 
from the humble little cross to the 
huge artistic triumph of skill and 
ingenuity. Beautiful devices wrought 
by cunning fingers are formed from 
the graceful branches for which 
fancy prices may be charged, and 
the humble shops are thronged with 
purchasers eager for a symbol of 
joy and triumph to wave at Sun- 
day’s ceremonies. 


A single palm tree stood in the 
tiny garden near Elena Bardi’s 
house, and the child had stripped a 
long leaf from its luxuriance and 
carefully bleached it in the ardent 
sunlight. With infinite labor and 
love, she had twisted the stiff fiber 
this way and that, plaited it here, 
frayed it there into silky strands, 
until a really beautiful design, only 
awaiting the crowning glory of 
flowers, was set aside with much 
solicitude against the dawn of Palm 
Sunday. 

Elena’s father was a cobbler; and 
though even a few coppers would 
have been welcome in their poor 
household, Elena’s treasure was not 
for sale. Her own clever fingers had 
fashioned the dainty loveliness; it 
was all her very own to bring to 
church and to wave before Our 
Lord, Who once passed through the 
waving branches of a welcoming 
multitude. 

Elena was not very old, nor was 
she very learned, but her mother 
had often told her the story of the 
Palm Sunday triumph, and the child 
thought it one of the most beautiful 
tales she had ever heard. 

She had never seen any grand 
person arriving in their little vil- 
lage; but she could imagine the kind 
of a reception such a one should be 
given. Her lively fancy could pic- 
ture the scene of triumph, the rush 
of people to the crumbling gate of 
the town, the pushing, clamoring 
throng, the waving branches, the 
wide-flung flowers. How lovely it 
would be! 
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And how sweet it was to think 
that to the Man of Sorrows, upon 
the verge of His agonizing Passion 
was given this one brief gleam of 
earthly acclamation. At least once 
He had received something like His 
due from the people He had come to 
save; His tender ears had listened 
to a full-throated welcome; His 
beautiful eyes had watched the chil- 
dren’s joy, and had seen the ban- 
ners of glory enthusiastically un- 
furled in His honor. 

This year Elena would take part 
in the procession, for this year she 
possessed a real white frock fash- 
ioned by her mother’s clever fingers, 
but paid for by the child’s own 
proud earnings. 

She had been employed for a 
couple of hours daily at one of the 
big hotels by an English lady to 
take charge of her baby boy of two. 
Proud was little Elena of her posi- 
tion; carefully she hoarded the pre- 
cious pay; with what a beating 
heart she went to Angelina Varen- 
na’s shop and bought the requisite 
number of meters of fresh white 
muslin. 

Now, for the first time in her life, 
she could walk in the procession in 
which all fortunate possessors of 
white dresses and palm branches 
were invited to take part. 

Besides the beautiful new dress, 
she would have her lovely palm 
branch, designed by her own little 
self, formed by her own busy 
fingers. 

Elena laid a very happy little 
head on her pillow that Saturday 
night, and dreamed of long proces- 
sions of white clad angels bearing 
glorious branches of flower-decked 
palms in their hands. But though 
the angels’ robes were very lovely 
and the palms they bore were beau- 
tiful to behold, no dress was more 
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spotless than hers, no palm branch 
was fairer than that which she her- 
self had made. 


* * * 


Long before anyone was astir, 
Elena had jumped out of bed and 
was putting on her clothes, for she 
meant to gather her flowers fresh 
with the early morning dew on their 
petals before the sun arose to drink 
up the precious moisture. 

Roses she gathered, luscious 
scented blossoms whose curly petals 
were full of the pearly drops. Hum- 
ble flowers of the field she joined 
to them, violets, starry daisies, deli- 
cate grape hyacinths. Boughs of 
clustering wisteria she pulled, sprays 
of mimosa—everything had a part 
in her scheme of decoration. 

And in truth, her bedecked palm 
looked so beautiful that even her 
teasing brothers were forced to ad- 
mire it and to prophecy that their 
Elena’s would be the loveliest in 
the church. 

White clad, neatly shod and tidy, 
Elena betook herself to the piazza, 
holding her treasure very carefully 
out of the reach of small destructive 
urchins. She joined a throng of 
her young friends for a few mo- 
ments to receive the tributes of ad- 
miration which she knew were her 
due, then she lifted the heavy 
leathern curtain of the church door. 

To her sun-dazed eyes, everything 
was at first quite dark, save for the 
six tiny pricks of flame from the 
high altar. But in the momentary 
gloom, sound and movement were 
everywhere, and as Elena’s eyes 
grew accustomed to the dimmer 
light, the scene rose before her 
vision. 

It was one that she had seen be- 
fore; but in previous years it had 
not struck her with the same force 
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and interest. Hitherto, she had had 
no active share in the festivities, 
hitherto, she had only knelt by her 
mother at the bottom of the church, 
telling her beads mechanically and 
waiting for Mass to begin. 

A pushing, clamoring throng of 
children filled the wide space be- 
fore the altar rails, bearing flower- 
decked palms of various designs— 
olive boughs gay with the many 
colors of the different blooms which 
were twined among the delicate 
leaves. High above their heads they 
waved their branches, moving hither 
and thither, the white frocks of the 
little girls catching the furtive rays 
with which the sun pierced the 
stained glass windows. Restless 
feet shuffled along the pavement, 
the boys’ rough wooden clogs mak- 
ing a harsh grating sound upon the 
marble floor. Eager excited voices, 
barely restrained even by the sanc- 
tity of the place, rose on the air, 
through which the deep bass of the 
chanting priests sounded sono- 
rously. 

Elena paused at the back of the 
church for a moment gazing at the 
sight before her and even her un- 
tutored mind appreciated its beauty 
and enjoyed the very turmoil which 
was scarcely seemly or reverent in 
such a place. 

“But God understands,” Elena 
told herself—for she had been care- 
fully brought up by a pious mother 
who had taught her not to talk aloud 
or laugh in church—“He under- 
stands that they do not mean to be 
rude to Him in His house.” 

“And I think,” she added, tiptoeing 
slowly up the nave, “I think that the 
first Palm Sunday must have been 
very like this.” 

The child stood at the outskirts 
of the throng, gazing critically at 
each festooned branch, and from 

























them, turning satisfied eyes to her 
own. Her flowers were still fresh 
and upright, those of many before 
her had already begun to droop 
languidly, clutched too tightly by 
hot, sticky fingers or borne thought- 
lessly by careless hands. 

She crossed herself and said a 
brief prayer, then she sat down very 
carefully upon the very edge of a 
bench; for she was early, and the 
celebrant priest had not yet ap- 
peared in the sanctuary. 

Many English visitors had strolled 
in, hoping to see a pretty spectacle, 
and here and there in the dark 
aisles knelt a few peasant women. 

Just then, Elena heard a gurgling, 
chuckling cry, and turning her 
head, she saw the English lady 
whom she served with her little boy 
at her side. 

Baby Miles liked “Ena,” his little 
Italian nurse, for she was very gen- 
tle with him and did whatever he 
wanted her to. She let him pull 
her hair as much as he would, she 
let him examine the medals she 
wore, she even let him put her 
rosary into his mouth. She always 
laughed with him and never, never 
slapped him. 

For Elena was a good child and 
obedient even to a fault. She had 
been cautioned never to let little 
Miles cry, for he was a frail child 
with a delicate heart. Never once 
had he cried with Elena, and she 
felt not a little proud that she had 
fulfilled her trust so faithfully. 

Now the little fellow edged from 
his mother’s side down the bench, 
till he reached his young nurse, and 
he gave another gleeful chuckle as 
he accomplished this journey and 
smiled into her face; and reaching 
up a chubby hand he pulled her 
hair. 

Elena only smiled. Many little 
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brothers and sisters had pulled those 
selfsame locks—it seemed to give 
babies pleasure to do so, and as her 
seasoned head was none the worse, 
she submitted good-naturedly to 
their ideas of fun. 

Miles clambered upon her knee, 
and Elena laid her precious palm 
carefully beneath her skirt where 
it would be safe out of his reach, 
yet under her own eye. 

But the little boy had caught 
sight of it and demanded imperious- 
ly to see the pretty thing. Elena 
drew her dress cautiously aside, at 
the same time holding the child 
firmly so that he should not touch 
her treasure. 

But this was not at all what Baby 
Miles wished. He found it too beau- 
tiful, and what he admired he liked 
to have for himself. So he stretched 
out an eager arm, but when he 
found that his kind young nurse 
was not going to give him what he 
wanted, amazement tied his tongue 
for a few breathless moments. 

“Give to me!” he demanded at 
length, too surprised to be angry as 
yet. “Give to me at once!” 

But Elena shook her head. Many, 
many things had she given up to 
little Miles, many acts of self sacri- 
fice—small in themselves, yet big, 
big to her childish heart—had she 
made uncomplainingly; but this was 
asking too much. 

She gave him her beads to play 
with, but he threw them indignant- 
ly upon the floor. She waved a 
gaudy handkerchief before his eyes; 
he dashed it aside and pointed an 
inexorable finger. She even, very 
reluctantly picked out one of her 
precious roses and put it into his 
chubby little hand, guiding it to his 
tiny nose that he might inhale the 
fragrance of the bloom. This ap- 
peased him for a moment, but soon 


the rose, too, was lying in the dust, 
and he reiterated his stern demand. 

Elena shook her head again, and 
Miles gazed at her with disgusted 
eyes. He clenched his little fists 
and beat her, wrestling with her, 
struggling to get at the coveted ob- 
ject. Then he sat down with a bump 
on the bench, wrinkled up his face 
and prepared for a good howl. 

Just at that moment, the eyes of 
the baby’s mother fell upon them— 
first upon the dejected, unhappy 
countenance of the little girl, and 
from it, to her small son, apparently 
on the verge of a passionate out- 
burst such as the doctor had fre- 
quently warned her against. 

Elena looked at her charge in dis- 
may; never had he cried with her, 
and now... 

With a gesture of despair, she 
snatched up her precious palm and 
pushed it into his little hands. 

“Oh, dear God!” she muttered, 
“T’ve got to give it to him. But per- 
haps he’ll wave it for You as well as 
I could. Anyway, he’s better and 
purer than I am.” 

“I thought he was going to cry!” 
said the Englishwoman joining the 
little group, and she looked in a 
puzzled manner at her child’s beam- 
ing countenance. 

“No, Signora, I think he is quite 
happy and contented,” replied poor 
Elena, respectfully; and her wistful 
eyes watched the ruthless baby 
fingers wreaking havoc to her dear- 
est possession. 


* * * 


A little hush had fallen upon the 
noisy children, for the priests had 
entered the sanctuary and soon they 
would be blessing the palms. Al- 
ready eager hands were holding 
branches aloft, anxious not to miss 
the benediction. 
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But Elena had nothing to hold. 
Her mistress had taken the child 
back to her own bench again, and 
Miles was clutching a bedraggled, 
limp, palm branch. 

Elena slipped out of the church 
and ran to the piazza where she 
hurriedly pulled a sprig of olive 
from a tree which leaned over the 
wall of the priests’ garden. 

“After all,” she told herself com- 
fortingly, though the tears were 
rolling down her cheeks, “I am sure 
there were many children who ran 
and picked whatever they could find 
to wave as He came by that day.” 

But the little spray she had 
plucked in her haste was a poor, al- 
most leafless fragment. Still, she 
bore it back to the church, and 
standing behind her more fortunate 
companions, she raised her scrap of 
foliage as the priest sprinkled holy 
water and made the Sign of the 
Cross over all. 

A harsh giggle at her side made 
her turn her head abruptly. 

“Is that all you’ve been able to 
manage after all your secret work?” 
sneered a little girl at her elbow— 
a little girl bearing a gorgeous 
branch; but Elena was pleased to 
see that it was not half as beautiful 
as had been her ruined treasure. “A 
wretched, mangy little scrap of 
olive which you just picked as you 
passed along! You won’t be able to 
walk in the procession with that/” 

She turned away, and Elena saw 
her nudging several of her compan- 
ions and pointing and laughing. 

Two large tears fell from the 
child’s sad eyes and she slipped 
away from the others and joined 
the onlookers in the benches; for 
already ranks of happy children 
were being formed for the proces- 
sion in which she could not now 
take part. 


She glanced to where the English 
mother and her child had sat; they 
were there still. Miles was laugh- 
ing and clapping his little hands at 
the pretty sight; while under the 
seat, crushed and trampled and cov- 
ered with dust, lay Elena’s beautiful 
palm branch, unblessed and forgot- 
ten. 

The straggling procession formed 
up along the nave; little boys and 
girls crowded each other, the great 
west door was thrown wide and the 
sunlight slanted in. It was high 
noon. Outside, rich sunshine flooded 
the piazza and the palm trees lining 
the ancient pavements rustled and 
whispered in the breeze. 

Led by the purple draped Cross, 
the children paced in two broken 
lines round the little square, each 
proudly bearing his flower-decked 
branch. Two long uneven lines of 
little boys and girls followed by the 
surpliced priests, the celebrant and 
his assistants in their violet vest- 
ments. 

The little ones still talked to- 
gether as they trod their way, or 
smiled at the spectators who lined 
the route, displaying their branches 
that all might see how beautiful 
they were. 

Back to the church door wound 
the little band, and from the quiet 
place she had taken in the shadows 
of the leathern curtain, Elena 
thought that she had never before 
seen so fair a sight as when the 
white clad girls and somber garbed 
boys with their gaudy burdens filed 
from the bright sunshine into the 
rich twilight of the church’s interior 
and passed up the long nave. 

All along the route of the proces- 
sion and upon the marble pavement 
of the church broken flowers, 
crushed fragments of palm and 
olive leaf trodden under foot lay in 
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the dust. Elena’s lay amongst 
them, and to-morrow all would be 
swept up and cast into the fire. 

“Though the children of Jerusa- 
lem waved their branches, before 
Him, they also threw them in front 
as He passed. And the feet of His 
ass crushed all the beautiful leaves 
and flowers into the dust.” 

Elena tried to comfort herself 
with these reflections; and suddenly 
a beautiful thought came to her. 

“That must be what they call 
sacrifice,” she murmured. “For in 
sacrifice, something is offered to God 
and destroyed in His honor. And 
even though the priest did not bless 
my poor palm branch, God knew it 
was for Him, for I had already of- 
fered it to Him. And now it is de- 
stroyed—in His honor.” 

A happy smile lit up her sorrow- 
ful little face; and she made her 


way to the bench where Miles and 
his mother still sat. But first, she 
stooped unperceived, and picking 
up a crushed fragment of palm leaf, 
she kissed it and hid it in her 
breast. 

Then she turned a bright, con- 
tented face to the lady. 

“May I take him for you when 
Mass is over?” she asked quietly. 
“TI will sit with him under the palm 
trees on the beach and tell him all 
about the first Palm Sunday.” 

Miles’s mother smiled. 

“Isn’t he a bit young to hear so 
wonderful a story?” she asked. 

But Elena shook her head. 

“I will make it easy for him, and 
he is sure to like it—it is such a 
beautiful tale. And next year, if 
he has forgotten it, I will tell him 
all over again!” she added hope- 
fully. 
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PRIESTS IN FICTION. 


By WALTER V. GAVIGAN. 


E majority of the priests that 

I have met with in fiction have 
almost invariably turned out to be 
fictitious priests; I might go so far 
as to say that only a few of those 
I have encountered in browsing 
through novels old and new, have 
had that semblance of reality which 
might allow them to claim kinship 
with flesh and blood clerics. Miss 
Agnes Repplier, and several other 
Catholic essayists who have ex- 
pressed an opinion on priests in 
fiction, seem to think that the desire 
to create priests who will be admi- 
rable has often led writers into the 
pitfall of excessive sentimentality, 
and hence that many novels by 
Catholic writers have suffered in 
veracity and craftsmanship. This 
criticism applies quite aptly to most 
of the priests I have discovered in 
Catholic novels, granting of course 
a few notable exceptions to be found 
in some of the works of Canon 
Sheehan, Monsignor Benson, John 
Ayscough, F. Marion Crawford, and 
possibly a few others. 

But what of the Catholic priest 
as he is portrayed by the non-Cath- 
olic novelist? What of the Catholic 
clergy as sketched by the writers of 
popular novels whose work is so 
often marked out for them by the 
avowed likes and dislikes of a divers 
and fickle public rather than by the 
preconceived and rather unchang- 
ing standards of the unsophisticated 
convent trade? What are the popular 
conceptions or misconceptions of a 
ghostly father which seem to domi- 
nate our novels, short stories, and 


even our stage plays? For some time 
now I have been trying to answer this 
question to my own satisfaction. It 
has not been an entirely easy mat- 
ter, for priests in fiction have their 
individual characteristics as do 
priests in real life, and so defy clas- 
sification. However, in perusing 
many books, one does meet with a 
few well defined types. It is with a 
few of these old familiar faces then, 
that I would deal in this essay. 

To begin with, there is what 
might be called the fascinating, 
mysterious, and Machiavellian type 
of Catholic priest. As delineated in 
fiction he is almost always a Jesuit, 
occasionally a cardinal; invariably 
he is meant to stand for the Roman 
Catholic priest who among a cer- 
tain class of non-Catholics, at 
least, is never visioned without 
vivid connotation of such things 
as sleeky urbanity, casuistry, hy- 
pocrisy, double dealing, and similar 
earmarks of priestcraft. God only 
knows who is responsible for this 
frightful creature of the imagina- 
tion! Popular legends dating back 
to Elizabethan times, the enemies of 
the Society of Jesus, the wild ro- 
mantic novels of “Monk” Lewis and 
of other writers of greater or less 
importance who followed in his 
train, all have contributed their bit 
to forming this sly, crafty, adept 
gentleman. 

As I have said no one can exactly 
determine just who is responsible 
for the dominant popularity of this 
caricature. Many lands, legends, 
and prejudices helped to create him. 
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Were I to single out any one writer 
as the cleverest and hence most in- 
fluential delineator of this sinister 
priest I would name Thackeray. The 
novels of “Monk” Lewis and others 
of his ilk are well-nigh forgotten, 
but Henry Esmond still continues 
to be a popular and widely read 
classic. Because of this fact alone, 
the wrong that Thackeray has done 
the Catholic Church, in furnishing 
a single specific excuse for a hasty 
generalization about its priests, 
cannot be discounted. How many 
young Protestant readers have 
formed their first impression of a 
Catholic priest through reading 
Henry Esmond! Father Holt, as 
Thackeray describes him, is a char- 
acter that one does not easily for- 
get: and so he becomes an arche- 
type upon whom all succeeding im- 
ages of Catholic priests are molded. 
As student and as teacher in a non- 
Catholic college, I know of no one 
book that has helped to foster more 
misconceptions of the Catholic 
priesthood than Henry Esmond, un- 
less perhaps it be Charles Reade’s, 
The Cloister and the Hearth. And the 
reason for this is, I think, that 
Henry Esmond says very little, but 
suggests a great deal. Prejudice 
reading between the lines does the 
rest! 

The more I think of him, the 
more I am convinced that I could 
write my entire critique on Thack- 
eray’s Father Holt. For the chap- 
lain in Henry Esmond is a very 
wonderful priest indeed, even though 
his ethics are at times a trifle shady. 
He is a member of the Society of 
Jesus and excels as a teacher. He 
first comes to Castlewood as tutor 
to little Harry, and from the very 
beginning he proves to be kind and 
sympathetic. One of the first in- 
stances of this gentleness is on the 


occasion when he asks his young 
charge if he can sing. Harry replies 
to his query by breaking out into a 
tune by Dr. Martin Luther, where- 
upon Father Holt simply chuckles 
deliciously and says that he will try 
to teach him some better songs. 

How characteristic of a Jesuit to 
treat of all heresy with such affable 
contempt! It is through such wise 
treatment that Father Holt succeeds 
in winning over his young pupil. 
Thus: 


“By love, by a brightness of wit 
and good humour that charmed all, 
by an authority which he knew how 
to assume, by a mystery and silence 
about him which increased the 
child’s reverence for him, he won 
Harry’s absolute fealty ... not 
neglecting in anything, to impress 
his faith upon his pupil but not 
forcing him violently, and treating 
him with a delicacy and kindness 
which surprised and attached the 
child, always more easily won by 
these methods than by any severe 
exercise of authority. And his de- 
light in their walks was to tell 
Harry of the glories of his order, 
of its martyrs and heroes, of its 
brethren converting the heathen by 
myriads, traversing the desert, fac- 
ing the stake; ruling the courts and 
councils, or braving the tortures of 
kings; so that Harry Esmond 
thought that to belong to the Jesuits 
was the greatest prize of life and 
bravest end of ambition; the great- 
est career here, and in Heaven the 
surest reward; and began to long 
for the day, not only when he should 
enter into the one Church and re- 
ceive his first Communion but when 
he might join that wonderful 
brotherhood, which was present 
throughout the world, and which 
numbered the wisest, the bravest, 
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the highest born, the most eloquent 
of men among its members.” 


What a paragon of perfection 
this priest must have been! He was, 
we are told, an expert with the small 
sword; he was a scholar, a wise 
confessor, and a most adroit poli- 
tician. He even knew quite a bit 
of medical art and proved it by 
curing one of the blackamoor serv- 
ants of the ague with a mysterious 
drug quinaquina. He was a bril- 
liant conversationalist and at all 
times a courtly gentleman—in short 
he was just the sort of chaplain of 
which Castlewood might well feel 
proud. 

So far so good—but ah, how much 
more we learn of Father Holt as the 
plot proceeds, and what a pictur- 
esque background Thackeray fur- 
nishes for his romantic deeds of 
cunning! He stands out in bold re- 
lief, a true villain of the Guy Fawkes 
school—the accepted Jesuit of the 
misinformed Protestant imagina- 
tion, an adept at making use of 
secret passageways, concealing sedi- 
tious papers amongst his sermons, 
and wearing on occasion more suits 
of clothes than one, as we are in- 
formed “all Jesuits do”! And of 
course, he is endowed with the usual 
skill in casuistry which has long 
been attributed to members of the 
Society of Jesus. Thus readers are 
prepared for several un-priestly 
statements which issue from the 
mouth of Father Holt. For example, 
Thackeray makes known through 
him, that Catholics believe that “in 
the cause of religion and loyalty all 
disguises are fair.” An old accusa- 
tion and one which has long been 
brought to bear against Roman 
Catholic priests in general, and 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus in 
particular; but nevertheless a cal- 


umny which has to be refuted re- 
peatedly even in this modern and 
intelligent age. It is one of the com- 
mon mistakes of the human mind to 
generalize hastily from insufficient 
evidence as soon as it meets with a 
single spectacular instance. Imagine 
then, the many rash conclusions 
that have been drawn concerning 
the Catholic priesthood by hosts of 
readers whose most vivid impres- 
sions of the Roman Catholic clergy 
have been inferred from the philos- 
ophy and conduct of such ficti- 
tious characters as Mr. Thackeray’s 
Father Holt. 


I, for one, am quite sure of this 
influence in so far as it applies to 
many of the priests in modern 
novels. Miss Adelaide Phillpotts, 
for example, has followed this false 
literary tradition in delineating the 
romantically appealing priest-hero 
of her novel, Lodgers in London. 
To begin with, she makes her young 
man a Jesuit scholastic, lately come 
up from an obscure Irish college to 
do research work in London. Then, 
in the accepted manner of the new 
novelist, Miss Phillpotts adds spice 
to her sauce by relating the story of 
a rather unclerical if harmless 
téte-d-téte between the embryo Jes- 
uit and a music-hall dancer. Some 
elements of the plot, especially its 
great “renunciation scene,” are rem- 
iniscent of a well-nigh forgotten 
novel of yesteryear, Mr. Robert 
Hichens’s once popular Garden of 
Allah which I believe ran into many 
editions, and was even dramatized. 

The outcome of Lodgers in Lon- 
don is not wholly unpleasant, if one 
can stomach such romanticizing; 
but before Miss Phillpotts places her 
young scholastic back where he be- 
longs behind monastery walls (none 
the worse for his brief sojourn in 
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a middle class London lodging 
house), she cannot resist taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity which 
the story affords her of registering 
her personal impressions and opin- 
ions of the Jesuits. Needless to say, 
these are the selfsame timeworn 
accusations that Catholics still have 
to refute year after year—the very 
bits of malicious misinformation 
suggested as innuendos throughout 
well-known novels, like Henry Es- 
mond. It is hardly possible that the 
daughter of an English novelist of 
such repute as Mr. Eden Phillpotts, 
would willingly lend her aid in prop- 
agating the falsehoods that uncriti- 
cal readers will naturally conjecture 
from a cursory reading of Lodgers 
in London. The only inference, 
however, is that the author has 
painted a Jesuit quite to her per- 
sonal liking and has tried to put 
over (if I may be allowed the term) 
an old myth by presenting it in all 
the accouterments of modern dress. 
Another writer of the modern 
school, that young Irish apostle of 
decadence, Mr. James Joyce, has 
also furnished the misguided with 
food for unsubstantial generaliza- 
tions. For he has “damned with 
faint praise, assented with civil 
leer,” and without exactly sneering, 
has at least “taught the rest to 
sneer” at the Jesuits of Clongowes 
in his Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man. Readers with per- 
spective and background will not be 
inclined to take the caricatures of 
Mr. Joyce seriously but that does 
not discount the fact that he is al- 
ready being taken quite seriously by 
many of the younger generation and 
is even being hailed in some circles 
as a prophet whose impressionistic 
opinions carry some weight. 
and ultra-modern 


The smart 


cynicism of Mr. Scott Fitzgerald has 
been pointed out by many reviewers. 
Therefore in reading what this 
author has to say about Catholicism 
and Catholic priests in This Side of 
Paradise one has to call to mind 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s reputation for act- 
fully veiling his sophisticated dis- 
dain. Not that Monsignor D’Arcy 
of This Side of Paradise is not a 
most admirable character. The 
author makes it quite clear to us 
from the beginning that Monsignor 
was one of the few really beautiful 
influences in young Amory Blair’s 
life—an influence that still con- 
tinued to live on after the good 
priest’s death, as a poignant mem- 
ory in the heart of that very modern 
and rather pathetic young man. 
Monsignor was esthetic, cultured, 
sympathetic, broadminded. But the 
point to be noted is that we are 
given to understand in an early 
chapter that Monsignor D’Arcy was 
all this in spite of the fact that he 
was a Catholic priest. In order to 
explain just how a man of Mon- 
signor’s stamp chanced to be found 
among the somewhat “bourgeois” 
American clergy, Mr. Fitzgerald 
makes his priest a convert. Thayer 
D’Arcy, we are told, as a somewhat 
Swinburnian young Southerner, had 
gone to Harrow and then to Yale, 
and consequently might be expected 
to personify all that the world 
looked for in a gentleman. But “the 
young pagan of Nashville had gone 
through a spiritual crisis, joined the 
Catholic Church, and was now Mon- 
signor D’Arcy”! 

I have heard it rumored in liter- 
ary circles, that Mr. Fitzgerald, in 
sketching this rather penetrating 
portrait of Thayer D’Arcy, had in 
mind a well-known and scholarly 
convert from Anglican Orders. But 
if this be true I venture to assert 
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that the good priest, since deceased, 
would hardly recognize himself in 
the Monsignor of the story. He 
certainly would not admit all of the 
things Mr. Fitzgerald attributes to 
his prelate; and underneath the 
many nice things the author has to 
say in behalf of the affable Mon- 
signor, I- will wager that he too, 
would discern a smart cynicism that 
corrodes all with which it comes in 
contact. 

Picture Monsignor D’Arcy, just as 
Mr. Fitzgerald would have you see 
him, at home in his residence on 
the Hudson: 


“Monsignor D’Arcy’s house was 
an ancient, rambling structure set 
on a hill, overlooking the river, and 
there lived its owner, between his 
trips to all parts of the Roman Cath- 
olic world, rather like an exiled 
Stuart king waiting to be called to 
the rule of his land. Monsignor was 
forty-four then and bristling—a 
trifle too stout for symmetry, with 
hair the color of spun gold and a 
brilliant, enveloping personality. 
When he came into a room clad in 
his full purple regalia from thatch 
to toe, he resembled a Turner sun- 
set, and attracted both admiration 
and attention. He had written two 
novels: one of them violently anti- 
Catholic, just before his conversion, 
and five years later another, in 
which he attempted to turn all his 
clever jibes against Catholics into 
even cleverer innuendos against 
Episcopalians. He was intensely rit- 
ualistic, startlingly dramatic, loved 
the idea of God enough to be a celi- 
bate, and rather liked his neighbor. 

“Children loved him because he 
was like a child; youth reveled in 
his company because he was still 
a youth and couldn’t be shocked. In 
the proper land and century he 


might have been a Richelieu—at 
present he was a very moral, very 
religious (if not particularly pious) 
clergyman, making a great mystery 
about pulling rusty wires; and ap- 
preciating life to the fullest, if not 
entirely enjoying it.” 


We are also informed that “this 
jovial, impressive prelate who could 
dazzle an embassy ball” could be a 
friend both tried and true and thus 
gave the effect of sunlight to the 
many who came to him for spirit- 
ual advice. He was indeed a verit- 
able fountain of spiritual strength 
to famished souls; and yet “Mon- 
signor, upon whom a Cardinal 
rested, had moments of strange and 
horrible insecurity inexplicable in 
a religion that explained disbelief 
in terms of its own faith; if you 
doubted the devil, it was the devil 
who made you doubt him. Amory 
had seen Monsignor go to the house 
of stolid philistines, saturate him- 
self in routine, to escape that hor- 
ror.” 

Although Monsignor was a schol- 
ar, upon his own confession to 
Amory “he loathed science and 
mathematics.” He was a gentle- 
man priest of whom the Roman 
Catholic, or even the Anglican 
Church might well feel proud! That 
he was not lacking in spiritual per- 
spicacity was shown by the proph- 
ecy which he voiced in a letter to 
his foster son Amory, written in 
1918, when that young man was 
stationed at Camp Mills. In that 
epistle, the Monsignor predicted, 
among other things, that after the 
war there would be only “an out 
and out materialistic world and the 
Catholic Church.” But it is when he 
rests cold in death that we get our 
most vivid impression of Monsignor, 
for to us as “to Amory it was a 
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haunting grief to see him lying in 
his coffin with closed hands upon 
his purple vestments. His face had 
not changed and, as he never knew 
he was dying, it showed no pain or 
fear. It was Amory’s dear old friend, 
his and the others’—for the church 
was full of people with daft, staring 
faces, the most exalted seeming the 
most stricken . .. All these people 
grieved because they had to some 
extent depended upon Monsignor 
. . « These people had leaned on 
Monsignor’s faith, his way of find- 
ing cheer, of making religion a 
thing of lights and shadows, mak- 
ing all light and shadow merely as- 
pects of God. People felt safe when 
he was near.” 


Not at all a bad appraisal of a 
truly Christian priest, you may say. 
No, unless Mr. Fitzgerald’s previous 
sallies in cynicism have spoiled the 
entire portrait for you. 

Whatever they may think of this 
picture of Monsignor D’Arcy, Cath- 
olics will agree that Mr. Fitzgerald 
in meditating upon the priesthood, 
has succeeded in driving home at 
least one truly Catholic lesson, 
namely,fthat unselfish service brings 
the fullest reward of happiness 
Amory Blair realizes this as he 
kneels in the church assisting at 
Monsignor D’Arcy’s funeral: 


“Of Amory’s attempted sacrifice 
had been born merely the full real- 
ization of his disillusion; but of 
Monsignor’s funeral was born the 
romantic elf who was to enter the 
labyrinth with him. He found 
something he wanted, had always 
wanted, and always would want, not 
to be admired as he had feared; 
not to be loved, as he had made 
himself believe; but to be necessary 
to people, to be indispensable . . .” 


59 


Mr. Fitzgerald might be expected 
to know better but probably like 
other moderns he would rather be 
thought clever than true and so he 
is partial to depicting the Catholic 
priesthood as it appears to a cer- 
tain type of intellectual. For in- 
stance, in his story “Absolution,” 
included in the volume All the Sad 
Young Men we find a futile attempt 
on the part of a young author to 
apply a Freudian hypothesis by at- 
tempting to psychoanalyze a poor 
old parish priest. The locale of 
“Absolution” is the prairie region of 
our own wheat growing West, and 
the immediate incident is the occa- 
sion of a small boy’s going to con- 
fession. Although the theme is not 
exactly parallel there are elements 
in this unsuccessful attempt to 
fathom the psychology of an old 
priest’s mind, reminiscent of the 
equally abortive attempt George 
Moore once made at spiritual diag- 
nosis in his story “The Lake.” One 
thing is certain, in both cases the 
psychographs fail to ring true. Un- 
informed readers, however, are 
quite apt to be deceived by these 
distorted studies of abnormality 
which the intelligent will discount 
simply because they are so far re- 
moved from what might be stated 
as a proper norm. 


But as I have said not all of the 
priests I have met with in fiction 
have been disappointing or even 
provocative of destructive criticism. 
Some of them in many respects have 
been really true to life and not a 
few of them have been so delightful 
that my one regret has been that I 
did not know them in the flesh. 
Who would not enjoy spending an 
afternoon with Halévy’s “Abbé Con- 
stantin” or an evening with Hugo’s 
“Bishop Bienvenie”? 
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A rather charming priest who 
nevertheless always seemed to me 
a trifle supernormal is Mr. Gilbert 
Chesterton’s “Father Brown.” I 
have watched this witty little clergy- 
man from Cob-Hole in Essex solve 
many a perplexing problem, but al- 
ways I have been unable to detach 
his almost superhuman cleverness 
from that of his creator Mr. Chester- 
ton. Mr. Chesterton, however, being 
the stronger personality of the two, 
and past master at pulling all sorts 
of strings, Father Brown becomes at 
times a most obliging and pliant 
puppet. Thus Mr. Chesterton uses 
him as a sort of living refutation of 
the charge that it is impossible for 
one to be both clever and Catholic 
at the same time. For instance, 
when some one wonders how this 
simple, Catholic clergyman can pos- 
sibly know so much about human 
nature, Mr. Chesterton wittily makes 
him reply, “Oh, one gets to know, 
you know, we can’t help it, being 
priests. People come and tell us 
these things.” 

Father Brown is made to serve 
repeatedly as “defensor fidei’” and 
in practically every story in which 
he figures he manages to state the 
case for Catholic apologetics. Thus, 
by way of illustration, we are told 
in “The Wrong Shape” that “a 
miracle is startling; but it is simple 
because it is a miracle. It is power 
coming directly from God (or from 
the devil), instead of indirectly 
through nature or human wills.” 

Long after one has put aside a 
Father Brown story one remembers 
brilliant sentences and paragraphs; 
and always they are the sentences 
and paragraphs that one has come 
to expect from the inimitable Ches- 
terton. Take these few culled from 
“The Honor of Israel Gou”’; “Do you 
know what sleep is? Do you know 


that every man that sleeps believes 
in God? It is a sacrament; for it is 
an act of faith and is a food. And 
we need a sacrament, if only a nat- 
ural one.” But probably even better 
than that is this apologetic para- 
graph from the Jnnocence of Father 
Brown: 


“Reason is always reasonable 
even in the last limbo, in the last 
borderland of things. I know that 
people charge the Church with lower- 
ing reason, but it is just the other 
way. Alone, on earth, the Church 
makes reason supreme. Alone, on 
earth, the Church affirms that God 
is proved by reason... reason and 
justice grip the remotest and loveli- 
est star. Look at those stars. Don’t 
they look as if they were single dia- 
monds and sapphires? Well, you 
can imagine any mad botany or 
geology you please. Think of facets 
of adamant with leaves of brilliants. 
Think the moon is a blue moon, a 
single elephantine sapphire, but 
don’t fancy that all that frantic as- 
tronomy would make the smallest 
difference to the reason and justice 
of conduct. On plains of opal, under 
cliffs cut out of pearls, you would 
still find a notice board, “Thou shalt 
not steal.’” 


Father Brown is indeed an un- 
usual priest. He is probably best 
remembered as a sort of clerical 
counterpart of Conan Doyle’s “Sher- 
lock Holmes” but if he is to be 
termed fictitious, it will be chiefly 
because he is so extraordinary and 
superhuman. Personally I doubt if’ 
there is a cleric on earth to-day who 
could lay claim to being his double; 
even if such a person were to pre- 
sent himself, I should want to look 
twice at him, especially if he were 
portly, for fear that he would prove 
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to be the genial Mr. Chesterton in 
disguise. 


Even in some few recent popular 
novels the Catholic priest has been 
treated with insight and sympathy. 
Miss Willa Cather undoubtedly in- 
tended that her Father Duchene 
should serve merely as a minor 
character contributing some neces- 
sary atmosphere to certain parts of 
her splendid novel, The Professor’s 
House. However, as is so often the 
case with a minor character in a 
novel, this self-sacrificing mission- 
ary seems to have become a person 
essential to the warp and woof of 
the story. As I interpreted it, the 
great theme of The Professor’s 
House was the influence which 
young Tom Outland had on the 
family of Professor St. Peter, treated 
both as individuals and as a group. 
It was because he was an unusual 
soul, truly “a turquoise set in silver 
—yes, a turquoise set in dull silver” 
that this bronzed young prospector 
left such indelible traces behind 
him. But only the discriminating 
as they read of Tom Outland, will 
be able to trace the silent, almost 
imperceptible forces that helped to 
make him what he was. When they 
do, they will see hovering in the 
background Father Duchene—hum- 
ble missionary priest of New Mexico. 
For in intervals when he was not 
comforting men and women of the 
mesa towns in sickness and in death 
or making the tiresome rounds of 
the seventeen Indian pueblos in- 
cluded in his parish, it was Father 
Duchene who found time to teach 
the lad Cxsar and who required him 
to learn a hundred lines a day. He 
it was who taught the boy the value 
of discipline, who encouraged the 
youth in his projects and ambitions; 
and according to Tom’s own testi- 


mony it was Father Duchene who 
came as a savior in a time of great 
distress “and got his mind off his 
troubles.” 

One does not learn much of this 
remarkable man, it is true, from The 
Professor’s House but we are told 
that he had served as priest among 
the Indians for nearly twenty years; 
that he spoke several Indian dia- 
lects and that he was a great arche- 
ologist into the bargain. It is clear, 
to me at least, that this humble 
priest “who had friends all along 
the Santa Fe” and who hastened to 
Belgium as soon as the Great War 
came “to serve in any capacity he 
might,” moved throughout the novel 
as one of the great moral influences 
of Tom Outland’s life. 

It will be remembered that Miss 
Cather in writing this unusual nar- 
rative sent into the troubled spirit- 
ual life of Professor St. Peter a: sym- 
bol of the Catholic attitude toward 
life in the person of the servant girl, 
Augusta. In the story, she stood 
for the power of religion and con- 
servatism in human life. When 
everything else seemed to have 
failed the old Professor, when even 
his family had grown apart from 
him; when he was actually sinking 
into the valley of the shadow of 
death, it was Augusta who rushed 
into the gas filled study in which he 
was imprisoned and saved him from 
suffocation. It was Augusta who 
in her simple Catholic way, helped 
to awaken a new hope by enkin- 
dling in the soul of the disillusioned 
old Professor a few faint sparks of 
her own unquenchable faith. 

Now probably I am reading too 
much into the story in postulating 
that Miss Cather wanted Augusta to 
stand for the hope and comfort that 
has, for ages, been associated with 
the Catholic Church. So, likewise, 
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I am probably imagining more than 
Miss Cather meant to convey, when 
I see in Father Duchene a spiritual 
force who leaves his powerful in- 
fluence on the soul of Tom Outland, 
and hence, indirectly, plays an im- 
portant part in the lives of all those 
who are in turn so tangibly influ- 
enced by that unusual young man. 

It is possible that Miss Cather did 
not have the remotest idea of con- 
sciously making Father Duchene, or 
even Augusta, symbols of the saving 
grace of the Roman Catholic Church. 
But she has made them Catholics 
and are we greatly to blame if we 
read a spiritual message between 
the lines? After all I suppose that 
each reader is allowed to draw his 
own spiritual lessons from a story, 
and I must say that as I reread The 
Professor’s House these are the 
thoughts that recur to me again and 
again. 


The modern type of progressive 


American priest has been well de- 
lineated for us by Ernest Poole in 
his novel, The Avalanche. He has 
chosen to make his Father O’Day, a 
Paulist. This is not surprising since 
the members of the Society of Saint 
Paul the Apostle have long been 
known as a band of sincere, cul- 
tured, and zealous exponents of true 
Catholicism and have done much to 
influence American literary circles 
either directly or indirectly since the 
days of their venerable founder, the 
Very Reverend Isaac Hecker. As 
he is pictured, Father O’Day is a 
man of middle age, slender, tall, 
and slightly gray; he is both a schol- 
ar and a gentleman. But he is 
more than that—he is a scientist, 
a deep student of human psychology 
and the highest type of a spiritual 
physician. If he is modern and 
knows how to cope with all of the 


exigencies of twentieth century life, 
it is simply because he is trained 
and schooled in the ancient and 
orthodox wisdom of the Catholic 
Church and knows how to apply 
that wisdom for the cure of souls. 

Dr. Llewellyn Dorr, the hero of 
Mr. Poole’s story, gets his first in- 
timations of the power of Catholi- 
cism when Father O’Day, comes to 
the aid of a patient that the doctor 
has been trying in vain to save, 
through psychotherapy, from the 
tortures of impending insanity. All 
of the known remedies of science 
have been called into play, and Dr. 
Dorr has given up hope—then as a 
last resort, in order to ease the 
patient who happens to be a Cath- 
olic, the priest is sent for. What 
follows seems almost a miracle to 
the young doctor. Scientist that he 
is, he is curious to know the why 
and wherefore of the cure, for the 
fact that the patient has been cured 
through the ministry of the confes- 
sional is quite evident. “The sick 
mind” of the man whom Dr. Dorr 
has given up in desperation “had 
cleared at last, its brooding terrors 
had flown away, and plainly he was 
suffering neither in mind nor body . 
now. Llewellyn’s quick ear told 
him that; and moreover he could 
feel, besides, the man’s ineffable re- 
lief, and his increasing hope and 
trust. How had the change been 
brought about?” He inquires of the 
priest: 


“You feel sure?” asked Dorr. 
“You know his spirit is not dead?” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“I don’t know. Death is still an 
open road to me—or a blind alley,” 
said young Dorr. “But I know how 
this man would have suffered if 
you had not been here to-day. I 
feel the power that you have to give 
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such a spirit peace.” There was a 
brief silence before the reply: 

“You have been interested then, 
in this power of mine which comes 
from God.” 

“Deeply.” 

“It is new to you.” 

“Ves.” 

“You would perhaps be interested 
to know it better?” 

“Yes I would.” 

“Then I hope you and I may meet 
again,” replied the quiet voice of 
the priest. 


From that day on, Father O’Day 
becomes one of the neurologist’s 
most intimate friends and although 
Mr. Poole has recorded no succeed- 
ing passages of importance which 
treat of the priest, we can take it 
for granted that the psychoanalyst 
had many profitable conversations 
with the Paulist, and our only re- 
gret is that the author has not seen 
fit to put them into print. We can 


at least deduct from what has been 
given us in The Avalanche that the 
safely orthodox and yet progressive- 
ly modern spirit of the Catholic 
priesthood is appreciated and ad- 
mired even outside of Catholic 
circles. 

It may be seen, therefore, that 
if we have found much to blame 
in considering the portrayal of our 
priests in fiction there is much to 
praise as well. Our modern writ- 
ers, in emancipating themselves 
from the shackles of Puritanism 
and prejudice, cannot honestly ig- 
nore the fact that the Catholic 
Church can boast of many Father 
Duchenes and Father O’Days, and 
it is encouraging to know that some 
authors like Miss Cather and Mr. 
Poole are beginning to discern the 
spiritual power and solid worth of 
a priesthood that has endured for 
ages and that shall continue fulfill- 
ing its ministry of Christian con- 
solation even unto the end of time. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES. 


T is almost incredible how, in their 
narrow and selfish nationalism, 
the writers of the Action Francaise 
have striven against peace at home 
and peace abroad. All the vices 
which we reprobated in “Prussian- 
ism” flourish anew in this anti- 
Christian worship of the French 

fatherland. 

—The Month (London), February. 


To what then can we liken her 
[Edna St. Vincent Millay], if we are 
to choose one glory against which 
to measure her from the various 
glories of three thousand miles, 
from the glory of the sun and the 
other glories of the moon and the 
stars, from the glory of the prairies 
and the rivers and the high moun- 
tains? Must we stand her against 
the crystal cataract of Niagara, or 
drop her into the painted depth of 
the Canyon of the Colorado? Put 
her into any silent place and give 
her breath to say the words of her 
own poetry, and were that place the 
Cathedral of Chartres or the Vale 
of Chamonix a lover of that poetry 
might forget the visible beauty and 
remember only the lyrical; open one 
of her thin black books in the midst 
of a thunder storm by a waterfall 
of the Nile, and the singing in the 
mind might deafen the ear to all 
other sound. 


—E.rnor Write, in The N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Books, Feb. 20th. 


Even more American are the im- 
placable and hypertrophic rhythms 
of the new dances, the blues and the 
Charlestons, the din of unearthly 


instruments, and the musical idioms 
of exotic lands. I should estimate 
that for another fifteen years we 
shall have an ascending graph of 
jazz-bands and negro fanfares, 
which in their turn will give way to 
something newer, weirder, and more 
outlandish. The thrall of American 
music, which with Paul Whiteman 
seems to have reached its paroxysm 
and its zenith, will die away, just as 
that of the gypsy rhythms which 
now seem so naive and old-fash- 


ioned to us. 
—Paut Porret, in the Forum, January. 


I have been reading Woodward's 
“Life of Washington,” and, with due 
apologies to Mr. Erskine, I think it 
ought to be called Washington: 
Enough of his Life to Explain his 
Biographer. 


—Wi1uM Lyon Puxetps, in Scribner's, 
March. 


It must be admitted that censor- 
ship exists largely because the pub- 
lic is too lazy to chaperon its own 
children, and because it is content 
to have its thinking predigested and 
stamped with an official seal. Food 
for thought, like food for the body, 
must be examined by the proper 
authorities and found pure before 
it can be sold. 


—WILLIAM DEMitLEz, in Scribner's, March. 


“In short, from the standpoint of 
our two nations [said Mr. Bruce, 
the Australian Premier], there are 
only two great moral forces in the 
world, America and the British Em- 
pire.” And so the lesser breeds 
without the law must presumably 
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embrace “Anglo-Saxon” ideals if 
they are ever to become real “moral 
forces.” Apart from the gratuitous 
and uncalled-for insult to our for- 
mer Allies, and to Spain, Holland, 
and other neutrals, words of this 
kind show a narrowness of vision 
which, in a man of the speaker’s 


eminence, is something portentous. 
—The Month (London), February. 


During the past few seasons our 
theater has not concerned itself 
much with the drawing room. Our 
chosen scenes are the battlefield, the 
boiler room, and the dive; our 
chosen characters the roustabout, 
the bootlegger, and the roughneck. 
Sometimes we rise to the social 
height of Babbitt and lay our scene 
in the suburban villa or the farm- 
house kitchen, and sometimes we 
study the ways of our grandmothers 
in the night clubs, but we have 


given up “society” as a bad job. 
—Josepn Woop Kautcn, in The Nation, Feb. 


Every day, two million men, 
women, and children, as statistics 
say, read the fabloids in the Greater 
New York area alone. Many read 
all three and pant for a fourth. This 
takes no cognizance of the addicts 
who take their tabloid a day on the 
Pacific coast, in Florida, and in 


some of the inland cities. 
—ABEN KanpbeL, in the Forum, March. 


Napoleon could not think of any- 
thing more insulting to say to Eng- 
land than to call it a nation of shop- 
keepers, but to-day the Napoleons 
are more interested in shopkeeping 
than in anything else. The type 
that once was a Ulysses, a Colum- 
bus, a Roland, a Sir Francis Drake, 
a Benvenuto Cellini, or a Balboa, is 
to-day a manufacturer whose busi- 
ness is really the charger or the gal- 


leon with which he sets forth to 
seek this modern version of adven- 
ture ... Business is to-day the Field 


of the Cloth of Gold. 
—E. E. Cacxins, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
March. 


There never was a race of men 
with better mental equipment, taken 
as a whole, than the modern race 
of American business men. And 
certainly no race ever made less use 
of its powers, except in the one field 
of creating material things. We are 
suffering from a kind of national 


mania and business is its name. 
—Dnr. Freverick Pererson, quoted in The N. 


Y. Times, Feb. 27th. 

It is rank pretense to lift one’s 
nose into the air and say that no 
one worth a nickel is or ever has 
been led astray, as the phrase goes, 
by drama or literature. Many such 
persons have been, as we well know 
for all our disdainful intellectual 
show. And not merely young folk 
and oafs either. Where is the sense 
in sitting back and asserting that 
while drama and literature may 
often exercise an inspiriting and up- 
lifting effect they may not also at 
times exercise a deleterious one? If 
the one effect is possible, why is not 
the other also possible? 


—Gerornce JEAN NaTHAN, in The American 
Mercury, March. 


It is not the Dawes plan we need 
as much as God’s plan. We speak 
of progress, but we do not really 
progress. There is only one kind 
of progress: it is the diminution of 
the traces of original sin. It is 
founded on the belief that is often 
hidden from the philosopher and 
revealed to the simple; the belief 
that will save the world and make 
it a fit place to live in, and that be- 
lief is that we are not God-makers, 


but God-made. 
—Dnr. Futton J. SHeen, in Thought, March. 
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The greatness and the popularity 
of a book have no indissoluble con- 
nection. A book may be genuinely 
great without being in the least 
popular, or may be immensely popu- 
lar without having any important 
element of greatness . . . A book is 
great when it speaks to the best 
minds. It is popular when it speaks 
to the most minds. 

—Caat Van Doren, in the Forum, March. 


The minority which favors war 
is very largely the professionally 
belligerent class, officers, their wom- 
enkind and every sort of person 
who upon occasion wears a uniform 
and a sword and is entitled to a 
salute. Salutes are ten times more 
intoxicating than absolute alcohol. 


—H. G. Weis, in The N. Y. Times, March 
6th. 


There is not, and never can be, a 
specifically jazz technique of music, 
apart from orchestration. We might 
as well suppose there can be such a 
thing as Mohammedan mathemat- 
ics, or Buddhist biology, or Peru- 
vian psychology, as suppose that 
there can be, in the last resort, such 
a thing as jazz music as distinct 
from ordinary music. 


—Eanest Newman, in The N. Y. Times 
Magazine, March 6th. 


He [Wells] has spent his whole 
life fighting God, because God did 
not consult him when He made the 
world. 


—Jupce McApoo, quoted in The N. Y. Times, 
March 7th. 


When we say that a poet’s land- 
scape and atmosphere are full of 
the spirit of England, we do not 
mean that he is necessarily con- 
ducting an anti-German propaganda 
during the Great War. We mean 


that if he is really an English poet, 
his poetry cannot be anything but 
English. When we say that songs 
are full of the spirit of the sea, we 
do not mean that the poet is recruit- 
ing for the navy, or even trying to 
collect men for the merchant serv- 
ice. We mean that he loves the sea; 
and for that reason would like other 
people to love it. 
—G. K. Cmesrerton, in America, Feb. 19th. 


“At present,” our author thinks, 
most college teachers are “at best 
intellectual mechanics, slaying 
knowledge with smug complacency. 
There are many specialists, but few 
scholars; many pedants, but few 
wise men; many windbags, but few 
teachers! Knowledge has survived 


only because it is immortal.” 
—Peacy Marks, quoted in The N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Books, Feb. 6th. 


The power of the Press in pro- 
moting war is entirely due to the 
fact that it is able to appeal to 
certain instincts. Man is naturally 
competitive, acquisitive, and, in a 
greater or less degree, pugnacious. 
When the Press tells him that so- 
and-so is his enemy, a whole set of 
instincts in him responds to the 


suggestion. 


—Berrrann Russert. Proposed Roads to 
Freedom. 


Mr. Wells, must, I think, have 
heard the famous dictum of the late 
Master of Balliol upon his Outline. 
... That very learned historian re- 
marked: “Wells’s Outline was ex- 
cellent until it came to Man”; and 
upon the whole it is about the truest 
epigram that could have been writ- 
ten. Save perhaps this: Mr. Wells’s 
Outline is excellent until he begins 
to deal with living things—some- 
where about page ten. 

—Hiame Beroc. 




















FATHER RAVALLI, PIONEER INDIAN MISSIONARY. 
By Louis W. REILLY. 


E first white men to enter the 

great Bitter Root Valley in 
Montana were Captains Lewis and 
Clark, with their companions, who 
were on their way home from the 
Pacific coast in 1806. They had 
been sent by the Government in 
1804 to discover the source of the 
Missouri River. Guided by a fear- 
less Shoshone squaw, Sacajawea, 
they had crossed the continent, and 
were on their journey back when 
they camped on the banks of the 
stream that issues from the moun- 
tains thirty miles south of Missoula. 
They named it Travelers’ Rest. It 
is now called Lo Lo Fork. They 
found a band of some 2,000 In- 
dians, the Salish, erroneously called 
Flatheads, in possession of the val- 
ley. 

The Indians were amazed at the 
sight of these explorers, of white 
skin, clad in garments of cloth, and 
using guns. They fancied they 
must be sons of the Great Spirit. 
They treated them with deference, 
spread before them buffalo robes, 
made them many gifts, and, when 
the strangers left, they speeded 
them on their way. From that time 
onward, the Salish were always the 
friends of the whites, never shed 
their blood, and defended them 
from other tribes. 

The Salish were brave, intelligent, 
hardy, and of good disposition. Ser- 
geant Patrick Gass, a member of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition, testi- 
fied that they “were the only nation 
on the whole route where anything 
like chastity was regarded.” Their 


forests abounded in game. Their 
rivers swarmed with fish. Fertile 
nature provided them with roots, 
berries, and wild fruits. Twice a 
year they went on a buffalo hunt. 
Their clothing and tepees were 
made from the skins of animals. 
The valley had been the home of 
the tribe from time immemorial. 

About the year 1820 a band of 
Catholic Iroquois set out from the 
Caughnawaga Mission near Mon- 
treal and directed their steps to the 
unknown west. Their chief was 
Ignatius La Mousse, commonly 
called Big Ignace. They were so 
well received by the Salish that they 
decided to remain in the valley. 
They were practically adopted into 
the tribe. They often told of the 
country from which they had come, 
of the religion of the white men, 
of the Blackrobes, of the prayers, 
of the Mass, and of the Sacraments. 
The Salish listened in admiration of 
the Christian doctrine. They never 
got tired of having it explained to 
them. When Ignace was the speak- 
er he always ended with the ex- 
hortation: “Send for a priest to 
show you the right way to the home 
of the Great Spirit.” 

But 3,000 miles were between the 
valley and St. Louis, the most avail- 
able place where a Blackrobe could 
be had, and the way was across an 
unknown region of trackless forests, 
mountains, plains, and rivers, where 
wild beasts were a constant peril 
and scalp-hunting men were still 
more to be dreaded. 

The desire of the Indians to be 
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taught the religion of the white 
men, became intense. At last four 
members of the tribe volunteered 
to make the long journey to Mis- 
souri. In 1831 they started. After 
almost incredible hardships they 
reached St. Louis. But their troubles 
were not at an end. They could not 
make themselves understood. No 
interpreter could be found who 
knew their speech. And, shortly, 
two of them fell sick and died. The 
others, discouraged, set out on the 
way back to Montana. But they 
never reached home. 

Four years later the Salish deter- 
mined to send another deputation 
to St. Louis. Big Ignace, who spoke 
French, offered to go for them. 
Taking with him his two sons, who 
desired baptism, he left the valley 
in the summer of 1835. After wild 
adventures and hairbreadth escapes 
he arrived at his destination. He 
saw Bishop Rosati. He laid before 
the Bishop the plea of the Salish for 
a Blackrobe. The prelate was 
moved at what was told him of the 
longing of the redskins for instruc- 
tion in the Faith. Alas, he had no 
priest to spare! His missionaries 
were already overwhelmed with 
work. But he promised to send one 
to the Bitter Root as soon as possi- 
ble. So Ignace and his sons, with 
heavy hearts, made their laborious 
way back to the valley. 

After two more years of waiting, 
a third deputation started for St. 
Louis. It was composed of three 
Salish, one Nez Percé, and the 
Iroquois, Old Ignace. When they 
got to Ash Hollow on the South 
Platte they were killed by Sioux. 
Their fate was learned from a white 
man, W. H. Gray, who, with a party 
of voyagers, had joined them at 
Laramie, and whom the Sioux cap- 
tured but eventually liberated. 


When two more years passed 
without bringing back the messen- 
gers or the Blackrobe, the Salish re- 
solved to send still another deputa- 
tion to St. Louis. Young Ignace 
and Peter Gaucher, who had some 
knowledge of French, both Iroquois, 
offered to go. They set out in 1839 
with a party of employees of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. They met 
Father Peter John De Smet, S.J., at 
Council Bluffs. In St. Louis they 
saw Bishop Rosati and the Provin- 
cial of the Jesuits. The Bishop re- 
solved to reward such heroic per- 
sistence as the Salish had shown in 
search of the Faith, and the Provin- 
cial agreed with him. Father De 
Smet volunteered for the mission, 
and his offer was accepted. 

In the spring of 1840, accom- 
panied by the Indians and by a 
party of Hudson’s Bay Company 
men, Father De Smet set out. After 
an arduous journey they reached 
the headwaters of Snake River, 
where they met the Salish chief 
Three Eagles, and the Blackrobe re- 
ceived a cordial welcome from the 
tribe. He stayed among them some 
months, learning their language and 
studying their situation. He was so 
favorably impressed by their good 
disposition, that he decided to es- 
tablish a permanent mission among 
them. But for this he needed help 
and supplies. He told them of his 
purpose. They escorted him to the 
three forks of the Missouri River. 
Thence he was guided by a few 
warriors to the next trading post. 
From there he made his way back 
to St. Louis alone. 

In the following spring, Father 
De Smet, accompanied by two other 
Jesuit priests, three brothers of the 
Order, a hunter named John Gray, 
who was married to an Indian wom- 
an, two Canadians, and an Irishman 
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named Fitzpatrick, who acted as 
guide, set out from Missouri for 
Montana. They had four carts and 
a wagon. The journey was long, 
perilous, and toilsome. But it was 
accomplished. The missionaries 
arrived in the Bitter Root Valley in 
September, 1841. Soon they set to 
work. A log chapel and some ad- 
joining huts were built. The work 
of instruction was begun. On De- 
cember 3d, the feast of St. Francis 
Xavier, 202 Indians were baptized. 
Another class received the sacra- 
ment at Christmas. 

That was the beginning of St. 
Mary’s Mission. The buildings were 
located about 250 yards west of old 
Fort Owen. They were abandoned 
in 1850 and were torn down about 
thirty-six years ago. 

Seeing the great missionary field 
that was offered by the Indians, 
Father De Smet left the work to his 
assistants and went to Europe to get 
more men and more means. He won 
five recruits—four priests and a 
brother—and he collected a consid- 
erable fund. One of the priests was 
the Reverend Anthony Ravalli, S.J. 
They set sail from Flushing, Hol- 
land, in December, 1843, rounded 
Cape Horn, touched at Valparaiso 
and Callao, and landed at Fort Van- 
couver on August 1, 1844. After a 
few days’ rest they proceeded to St. 
Paul on the Willamette. They were 
welcomed by Father Blanchet, after- 
wards Archbishop of Oregon, and 
by Father Demers, later Bishop of 
Vancouver. 

Anthony Ravalli was born at Fer- 
rara, in Italy, on May 16, 1812. He 
entered the Society of Jesus on No- 
vember 12, 1827, at the age of fif- 
teen. He studied belles-lettres, his- 
tory, mathematics, natural sciences, 
chemistry, philosophy, and theology. 
After his ordination he longed for 


the work of the foreign missions. 
To prepare himself for it he studied 
medicine, mechanics, architecture, 
and art. The coming of Father De 
Smet to Italy gave him the oppor- 
tunity to realize his dream. 

For a year after his arrival in 
America Father Ravalli labored 
among the Chinook, Kalispel and 
Colville Indians along the Columbia 
River. Then he was sent to the 
Bitter Root Valley, as assistant to 
Father Mengarini. He reached it 
in the autumn of 1845. Chief Char- 
lot was then the head of the Salish. 
The gentle, refined and cultured 
Blackrobe adopted their life. He 
learned their language. He ate their 
food. About once a year he heard 
from the outside world. Often more 
than a year passed without any 
news from afar. There were no 
roads, no mails, no lines of trade. 
Traveling was unsafe. Messengers 
were frequently robbed and mur- 
dered. The missionaries sometimes 
went themselves to get supplies. 
Escorted by a band of Salish and 
with a few pack animals, they pro- 
ceeded to Fort Vancouver or Fort 
Colville for Mass wine, flour, medi- 
cines, tools, letters, etc. But the 
journey was made at the risk of 
their lives, for hostile Indians 
prowled through all the region so 
traversed. The Blackfeet and the 
Bannocks constantly invaded the 
territory of the Salish, trying to 
steal horses and to capture scalps. 
On more than one occasion they 
came to the very gates of the mis- 
sion. The missionaries put up a 
stockade around their buildings. It 
was not safe for them to venture 
even a short distance beyond that 
inclosure. Late, every night, they 
would fire off a couple of shots to 
let prowlers know that they were 
awake and on the watch. 
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The first attempt at agriculture in 
Montana was made by Father De 
Smet in 1842. He bought potatoes, 
wheat, etc., at Fort Colville; had a 
small tract at old St. Mary’s cleared 
on the right bank of the Bitter Root 
River; and he, Father Zerbinati, 
and the brothers planted various 
seeds. The surprise and delight of 
the Salish were keen when the vines 
and the blades came up, and the 
crops matured. The wheat that was 
first raised there, pounded on a 
stone to reduce it to flour, was used 
to make altar bread. 

Father Ravalli continued to en- 
courage the Indians to practice agri- 
culture. He secured from trading 
posts the seeds of vegetables, and 
showed the Salish how to sow them 
and to cultivate the young plants. 
He taught them to irrigate their 
fields in dry times. He set the 
braves the example of hard work. 

Before he left Holland a mer- 
chant in Antwerp had given Father 
Ravalli a set of twelve-inch buhr- 
stones. These he carried to St. 
Mary’s Mission. There he set up 
a small water power gristmill, and 
that was the beginning of Montana’s 
flour business. With its crude equip- 
ment it ground eight bushels a day. 

The indefatigable missionary ob- 
tained some tools, and, in a log 
cabin, he set up a carpenter shop and 
blacksmith shop. He had mechani- 
cal ability and he made many things 
in the way of furniture, etc. He 
had brought with him to the Mis- 
sion some drugs and he found me- 
dicinal herbs in the woods. With 
these he started a drug store. For 
years he was the only doctor in all 
that region. He attended Indians 
and whites, Catholics and Protes- 
tants, pagans, and persons of no 
religion. To be human and to be 
ill were the only requirements 





necessary to secure his services. He 
never exacted a fee or presented a 
bill. Free-will offerings he accepted, 
except from the poor, from whom 
he would take nothing, and what 
money he was given went for more 
medicines or other supplies for his 
Indians. Often he was called out 
at night and rode for hours through 
bitter cold, when there was sudden 
sickness or an accident. He was 
father and friend, priest and physi- 
cian, for the people of the whole 
territory round about the Mission 
—redskins, pioneers, trappers, ar- 
gonauts, and miners. 

The missionaries were getting 
along nicely with the Indians when 
a band of wolfers and trappers came 
to the Mission when winter was 
about to set in and remained in the 
neighborhood. Not being allowed to 
carouse and misbehave with Indian 
women, they became the open en- 
emies of the priests. They poisoned 
the minds of the Salish against their 
benefactors. So successful were 
they that a large number of the 
redskins turned against the Black- 
robes, would not attend prayers or 
instructions, stayed away from 
Mass, and would not receive the 
priests as visitors. So complete 
was the estrangement that, in the 
fall of 1850, the Mission was closed. 

With grieving hearts the priests 
departed from the tribe on whose 
welfare they had spent themselves 
for years. Father Ravalli was 
transferred, first, to the Cceur 
d’Alene Mission, where he built a 
large chapel, and next to the Col- 
ville Mission. At this place he got 
the reputation among the aborigines 
of being such a powerful medicine 
man that he could bring the dead 
back to life. It happened that an 
Indian woman, having quarreled 
with her husband, determined to 




















commit sucide and hanged herself 
with a lariat from the limb of a 


tree. Some one summoned the 
priest. He rushed to the spot, cut 
the rope, and laid the squaw out on 
the ground. She seemed to be dead. 
But the neck was not broken and 
there was still some warmth in the 
body. For nearly an hour he worked 
over her, raising and lowering her 
arms, trying to restore respiration. 
But there seemed no hope. A crowd 
of Indians gathered around and cu- 
riously watched the proceeding. 
What could the Blackrobe be doing 
with the corpse? He was about to 
give up when he noticed a slight 
change in the color of her lips. 
Thereupon he increased his exer- 
tions. At last there was a faint 
breath. The work went on. Then 
came deeper and more distinct res- 
piration. Gradually the lungs and 
the heart resumed their functions. 
The woman opened her eyes. At the 
end of three hours she was able to 
sit up, and went back to her hus- 
band, forgiving and forgiven. The 
fame of the man who had brought 
her back from death’s door, spread 
far and wide. 

In 1860 Father Ravalli was or- 
dered by his Jesuit superior from the 
Colville Mission to Santa Clara, Cali- 
fornia, where he was appointed to 
the highly responsible post of mas- 
ter of novices. 

But the hardships of pioneer mis- 
sionary life in Montana attracted 
Father Ravalli from the pleasant 
land of California. In 1863 he was 
at work in St. Ignatius Mission; in 
1864 at St. Peter’s Mission among 
the Blackfeet; and in 1866 he moved 
across the range to the mining town 
called Hell Gate, near Missoula. 
There he labored among the whites; 
hunters, prospectors, traders, sa- 
loon-keepers and suchlike folk. 
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But the Salish sorely missed their 
friend. They had found out the 
character of his traducers. They 
had repented of their illtreatment 
of him. They implored him to re- 
turn to them. In the autumn of 
1866, St. Mary’s Mission was re- 
opened, but on a new site, and the 
next year Father Ravalli left Hell 
Gate to go back to his beloved tribe, 
with whom he remained thencefor- 
ward until his death. 

The church at the new site of St. 
Mary’s Mission was designed and 
built by the Blackrobe. With his 
own hands he did much of the work, 
as well as much of the labor of 
constructing a log cabin beside it 
for himself. To get lumber he built 
the first sawmill in Montana. No 
machinery was at hand and none 
could be procured at any trading 
post. So he welded together four 
wagon-tires to form a crank, and 
out of another tire he made a saw, 
cutting out teeth laboriously with a 
cold chisel, a file, and a hammer. 

When the church was under roof, 
Father Ravalli fashioned pews, 
made an altar, cut out candlesticks, 
and carved nearly life-size statues 
to decorate the sanctuary. He made 
his own bedstead, table, chairs, and 
bureau, and was his own cook and 
housekeeper. 

Worn out with labors, hardships, 
toil and deprivations, Father Ra- 
valli’s strength at last gave way. He 
was stricken with partial paralysis 
and was confined to his bed. There 
he remained for four years a victim 
of constant suffering. He had for 
consolation his breviary, his rosary, 
and his crucifix. Visitors came to 
see him from far and near. The 
sick still crowded to him for relief 
and he prescribed for them. The 
late Senator George G. Vest, of Mis- 
souri, who, with Major Martin Ma- 
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ginnis, visited the valley in 1883 
when the Government was trying to 
drive the Salish out of the Bitter 
Root Valley to the Jocko Reserva- 
tion in the Flathead Valley, de- 
clared, in an official report, that the 
bedridden missionary “even per- 
forms difficult surgical operations, 
for he is a most accomplished physi- 
cian and surgeon.” The Senator re- 
ported further that the missionary 
with reluctance and only after he 
had been urged to tell the whole 
truth and prevent bloodshed, testi- 
fied that the Garfield treaty of 1872 
with the Flathead or Salish tribe, as 
published by the Indian Office, was 
not true where it showed the mark 
of Chief Charlot to the agreement 
to give up the valley and move to 
the reservation. 

“I was there,” said the priest, 
“and I know that Chief Charlot re- 
fused to sign the treaty, while Arlee 
and Adolf, second and third chiefs, 
did so.” 

When Senator Vest returned to 
Washington he requested the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to get out the 
original of the Garfield treaty, and, 
reported the Senator, “after some 
hours the document was found, with 
the signatures of Arlee and Adolf, 
second and third chiefs of the Flat- 
heads, but there was no signature by 
Charlot. The names of the witnesses 
were affixed to the treaty, but it was 
evident that the signature of Charlot 
had been forged to the instrument 
as published by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs.” 

The end for Father Ravalli came 
on October 2, 1884. The funeral 
was attended by Indians and whites 
of all denominations. They all had 
lost a true friend. Only a small 
portion of the throng could get in 
the little church. Business was sus- 
pended at Stevensville. The flags 
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in the town were kept at half-mast 
for thirty days. The State of Mon- 
tana gave Father Ravalli’s name to 
the county in which he spent nearly 
the whole forty years of his mis- 
sionary life. 

The radical impression that the 
Blackrobe made on the character, 
customs and habits of the Indians, 
was notable. Governor Isaac I. 
Stephens, who negotiated the Flat- 
head Treaty in 1855 at Grass Valley, 
and who was killed near Washing- 
ton, D. C., during the Civil War, 
wrote to Lieutenant Mullan: “You 
are already aware of the character 
of the Flatheads. They are the best 
Indians of the mountains and plains 
—honest, brave, and docile. They 
only need encouragement to become 
good citizens. They are Christians 
and we are assured that they live up 
to the Christian code.” 

Father Ravalli had an intensely 
affectionate disposition. He loved 
with a warm heart. Once he was 
asked by a lady whether, during all 
the years of his missionary career 
in the wilderness of America, he 
had not longed to return to Italy 
and to see his relatives once again. 
He was silent for a moment and drew 
a long breath that was like a deep 
sigh. Then he answered: “Yes, I 
have often hungered for my native 
land and for my own people. And 
once I could have gone back to 
them, for the opportunity to visit 
them was offered to me. But then 
the sacrifice would not have been 
complete.” Then he hid his face 
in his hands, burst out crying and 
sobbed like a child that has been 
hurt. The pent up emotion of years 
broke down its barriers and the 
heart that had made a sacrifice of 
its dearest affections could not help 
showing for once how it had suf- 
fered. 














The remains of the missionary are 
at rest among the Indians in the 
cemetery of St. Mary’s Mission and 
a marble monument marks his 
grave. A bronze plaque was un- 
veiled at the Mission on August 12, 
1926, in the presence of a great con- 
course of men and women, many of 
them descendants from pioneers of 
Montana. The plaque carries this 
inscription: 


MONTANA’S FIRST CHURCH 
ST. MARY’S MISSION 
FOUNDED IN 1842 BY FATHER P. J. DE SMET 
IN CHARGE OF FATHER ANTHONY 
RAVALLI 

1844-1850 AND 1866-1884. 
ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF THESE 
PIONEER PRIESTS BY THE N. C. C. W., 

DIOCESE OF HELENA 

AUGUST 1, 1926. 


On that occasion, the Reverend 
Louis Taelman, S.J., of St. Ignatius 
Mission, and Mr. Henry Buck, an 
old friend of Father Ravalli’s, de- 
livered addresses in his memory. 
On the same day Dean A. L. Stone, 
of the School of Journalism in the 
University of Montana, made a 
speech in Buck Avenue Grove, 
Stevensville, on “Montana’s Pio- 
neers.” In the course of it he said: 
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“The enduring keynote of Mon- 
tana’s story found its first utterance 
in the silent deeds of two men 
whose work we specially consider 
to-day—Peter John De Smet and 


Anthony Ravalli. They were the 
pioneers of our pioneers.” 


After outlining the work done in 
Montana by Father De Smet, the 
orator went on to say: 


“There are not a few here to-day 
who were privileged to know Father 
Ravalli and to know him was to be 
his friend. Those who were his 
friends know that no monument 
shaped by human hands can do 
justice to his achievements and to 
his sacrifices. Nor is such a monu- 
ment needed. The finest memorial 
to the services of Ravalli and his as- 
sociates is found in the common- 
wealth which has grown out of the 
wilderness which they penetrated. 
Their armor was the cassock, their 
lance was the cross, but no crusader 
ever rode forth to more splendid 
conquest than that which they won 
... It is a pleasant thought to-day 
that the first trail into Montana was 
blazed with the cross!” 














RAINY DAYS. 


By MARGARET LEE KEYTING. 


E Bishop was alone in his 

study. It was raining. The 
subdued light of a late April morn- 
ing pressed against the high windows 
at his back. A little fire smoked 
discouragingly in the grate. 

The study was a workaday, love- 
able room overrun with books and 
papers. The purple cassock of the 
Bishop was a splash of color in the 
room’s grayness—and gave it its 
significance. 

The Bishop glanced from the 
paper before him to the strand of 
ivy tapping the window under the 
insistent soft fingers of the rain. 
Beyond the green ivy the rain was 
washing the drab busy street. 
Three disheartened workmen moved 
around the new foundations of his 
school, picking up tools, locking 
them away. 

The Bishop’s fine gray eyes 
shifted again to the sheets before 
him. There was no mistake! He 
added the column again. The dis- 
couraging total was correct. His 
people were not supporting him. 
Family after family had failed him 
—some partially—some entirely. 
His drive for the cathedral fund had 
petered out. He sighed! 

Slowly he reached for his morn- 
ing mail. A bill for repairing the 
broken waterjacket in the cathedral 
—an invitation to a Bookfellow’s 
luncheon—a _ scratchy suggestion 
from Mrs. Patrick O’Carrol as to 
the proper hours for the special May 
services. He pulled the sheets to 
him again. The Patrick O’Carrols 
had contributed nothing to the drive. 





The hurried angular handwriting 
of the Archbishop on the next letter 
caught his eye. He cut it open 
quickly—read it through hurriedly 
—treread it more slowly—rose and 
passed to the curtained window. 
He stood balancing himself on his 
toes with an easy rocking motion. 
It was a most fortunate letter! The 
bishopric comprising his old parish 
on the distant seaboard was vacant. 
His parishioners were clamoring for 
his return. He had spent his youth 
among them, been ordained priest, 
then consecrated bishop at the altar 
where he had made his First Com- 
munion. This land he had come to 
was strange. He worked here with 
a feeling of futility. If he returned 
home! ...A good thing . . . God’s 
will ... this! It was a most for- 
tunate letter! 

The thought of codperation, na- 
tive good will, and old strong 
friendships warmed him like rare, 
aged wine. The ways of Providence 
are gentle and delightful, after all! 
Burdens are always lifted before 
their weight annihilates—if one but 
trusts! His return to the field of 
his old labors would clear up the 
situation in his inland diocese. He 
had always walked an alien here. 
Another could make it . . . one who 
hungered less . . . perhaps! 

He stepped quickly to his desk— 
picked up his pen. 

“My dear Archbishop .. .” 

A nervous knock at his door and 
Father Donahue bustled in—a port- 
ly little man wearing his religion 
strenuously. 
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“Good morning, Bishop, good 
morning ... Sorry to disturb Your 
Grace . . . but Mrs. Barton is wait- 
ing in the parlor and says she must 
see you.” 

The Bishop looked up quickly. 
His mouth tightened at the corners. 
Father Donahue fidgeted at the fire 
—gave it a meaningless poke from 
which it recoiled with a crackle and 
a feeble flare. Finally he came to a 
self-conscious stand on the opposite 
side of the desk in the center of the 
room. The Bishop’s jen moved rap- 
idly on across the paper before him. 

“You need not be disturbed this 
morning,” Father Donahue ventured 
officiously—he rolled his hands into 
each other. 

“Tell Mrs. Barton, I'll be down in 
a moment, Father . . . Thank you 

. It’s a nice day, Father ...a 
clean day ... I like rainy days.” 

The Bishop stopped writing as the 
door closed behind the priest. Re- 
lief broke through his reserve like 
sunshine through an April sky. He 
stepped lightly to the door. He knew 
Mary Barton’s problem! 

She did not look up as he en- 
tered the parlor—that quiet room 
where laity and clergy meet in the 
sadness of many heartaches. The 
dust of the preceding day lay un- 
disturbed across the chairs and 
tables. The yellow blind at the 
window—half closed—held the gray 
light of the day at the windowsill. 

The Bishop crossed to the window 
with his swift, light step and opened 
it. With the fresh air the tense 
expression on Mary Barton’s face 
relaxed a little. 

“I’ve left him!” she flashed at 
him below her breath. 

The Bishop drew his chair toward 
her. 

“Yes?” he said softly, smiling 
kindly into her troubled blue eyes. 


“You thought I wouldn’t?” She 
met his gentle gaze defiantly. The 
Bishop raised one shoulder with 
the suggestion of a slight shrug. 

“Anyone may quit, Mary . 
he said slowly, glancing through ‘the 
window at the clean work of the 
rain on the street and roof-tops be- 
fore him. 

“O you are cruel to put it that 
way... I’m not a quitter... You 
know I have done my best. . . It’s 
hopeless! . . .” Her emotion raised 
her usually modulated voice to a 
ringing staccato. 

“Many times when we think our 
best is over with God just begins 
with His ... and the baby?” 

“I have her!” she whispered 
sharply. 

“Are you going home to your 
family?” the Bishop asked quietly— 
a great kindliness welling in his 
eyes and voice. 

“No!” 

The Bishop tipped his ten fingers 
together in the silence that followed. 
Oddly enough he was trying to pic- 
ture his own little Mother in Mary’s 
chair. She would not come! ... 
Marriage these days! ... 

What could he say to this be- 
wildered young modern! How could 
he help her! The urge of her re- 
bellion was so remote from the old 
principle of self-sacrifice ... As 
though Christ had never died! .. . 

True enough ... hers was not a 
self-imposed cross... but... neither 
was His . . . Blundering through the 
maze of stock exhortations, which 
he quickly discarded, he came upon 
one — clean — strong — impelling 
—worn with the groping fingers of 
Time upon its eternal truth. Yet 
even as he uttered the words he 
feared their present futility—the 
smallness of her courage to grasp 
their challenge—and find at last her 
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only possible peace of mind in its 
strength. 

“No man putting his hand to the 
plow, and looking back is fit for the 
kingdom of God . ..” 

“O why is life so unjust ... so 
one-sided!” she cried impatiently. 
“What are you trying to tell me... 
that every good job is a hard one?” 

The Bishop’s eyes twinkled. 

“You have put it better than I 
could, Mary,” he said gently. 

Twenty minutes later with the sug- 
gestion of a choked sob—but light 
and firm of step—she was gone! 

The Bishop stepped into the ca- 
thedral,—through its ever open 
door,—into the coolness and silence 
within. He loved its dimness—its 
expectancy—its peace. It was al- 
ways vital to him—reassuring! .. . 
He pulled the short cape of his cas- 
sock closer about him and dropped 
to his knees with a whispered 
prayer. 

A lone woman in a far corner 
stooped over her beads. From the 
school in the basement came the 
steady droning of children’s voices. 
Outside the whirr of the city’s traf- 
fic beat against his ears unheeded. 

The cathedral he had built was 
not a large one, but it was a unit. 
He had poured into it the mystery 
and reverence of old-world churches. 
He had left little to be done. The 
new painting for the central altar 
had been shipped. He would hang 
that before he left! 

The delicacy and charm of the 
spiritual life that had sprung up 
around the cathedrals of the old 
world—covering them like ivy— 
was taking root here—creeping 
yearly around the hearts and lives 
of those living beside it—weaving 
the whole into an intricate pattern 
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of tradition and devotion . . . Yes— 
this was one thing he would have to 
leave behind him. 

Votive candles before the altar of 
the Blessed Virgin were sputtering 
and dropping into the pan of water 
beneath them. That one must be 


straightened! He would tell Father 
Donahue about it. A sense of de- 
tachment from these things that 
were his overcame him. Their little 
griefs and little glories did not be- 
long to him to-day. 

But slowly, imperceptibly, a new 
understanding dawned upon his 
consciousness. 

He rose from his knees—passed 
quickly through the corridor to the 
presbytery—and into his study. 

The fire was out! The rain had 
ceased—but a gentle wind took up 
the rhythm and swung the ivy 
across his window intermittently. 
The men were beginning work on 
his school again! One concrete 
mixer was pouring its gravel into 
the buckets. 

His school undersubscribed .. . 
his cathedral unfunded .. . the 
trouble was his... 

“No man putting his hand to the 
plow...” 

In the clear light of self-knowl- 
edge he recognized his danger and 
made his decision. The slate of his 
old associations and yearnings was 
washed as clean as the roof-tops on 
the houses across the way. He was 
an alien no longer! He was not 
turning back to old comradeships 
and past successes with new ones 
at hand untried... 

He picked up the unfinished letter 
to the Archbishop and slowly tore 
it to bits . . . Oh, the smallness of 
his own courage! ... 
Poor Mary Barton!... 
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By MARGARET BLUNDELL. . ° 


66 6 E’LL hang them,’ sayeth a 
Lancaster jury. 

“*We'll crown’ them,’ 
Christ.’ ” 

These lines, referring to the per- 
secution of Catholics, occur in a 
private letter written in 1678 by 
William Blundell “at Crosbie in 
Lancashire,” as he states his ad- 
dress to be. 

He was an ancestor of Mr. Blun- 
dell of Crosby, Member of Parlia- 
ment for the Ormskirk division of 
Lancashire, through whose exer- 
tions in the House of Commons, the 
last vestige of the penal laws under 
which his forbears and their con- 
temporaries suffered long and heav- 
ily, were obliterated from Britain’s 
statute book. Mr. Blundell, as will 
presently be told, was the originator 
and joint promoter with Mr. Dennis 
Herbert, of the Catholic Relief Bill 
which became law on December 16, 
1926. 

The history of his family illus- 
trates the working of the penal laws 
from Elizabeth’s day to our own, 
and the cost at which they were 
resisted. The late Reverend Thomas 
Gibson, who edited Crosby Records, 
and A Cavalier’s Note Book, writes 
thus of the Blundells of Crosby: 


sayeth 


“They stood almost alone in the 
tenacity with which they clung to 
the faith of their forefathers. They 
never sought, as others in like cir- 
cumstances occasionally sought, to 
obtain by unworthy concessions 
some temporary alleviation of their 

1Published by Longmans, Green & Co. 


lot; they never made any ‘show of 
conformity.’ For more than two 
centuries they bore without flinch- 
ing, all the fines, imprisonments, ex- 
actions, and disabilities which were 
the necessary outcome of the penal 
laws. And they stood firm to the 
end, until the day of their deliver- 
ance dawned, when they were left 
free to pray according to the tradi- 
tions of their race.” 


The majority of the sorely har- 
assed Catholics of those days made 
unwilling concessions to the laws 
while remaining Catholic at heart; 
others without number, more and 
more impoverished by the fines paid 
from generation to generation, final- 
ly lost all their worldly goods and 
sank out of sight among the wage- 
earning population, or were driven 
into the ranks of the paupers. Beau- 
tiful old manor houses of forgotten 
history and decayed dignity that 
have long changed hands at inter- 
vals among the tenant farmers of 
great landowners all over England, 
pay mute tribute to those vanished 
families whose “reward shall be 
very great in Heaven.” 

Besides the Elizabethan laws 
which made Catholic priests and all 
who harbored them liable to the 
death penalty, others were passed 
in the succeeding reigns designed 
to make instruction in the Catholic 
faith and access to the Sacraments 
impossible of attainment. 

Father Gibson thus sums up the 
penal code as it was enforced in the 
reigns of James I. and Charles I. 
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“A fine of not less than £100 was 
levied on any person sending a child 
or other person to be educated at a 
Catholic college abroad; and any 
person so educated was compelled 
on his return to conform to the Es- 
tablished Church under penalty of 
being rendered incapable of inherit- 
ing or purchasing, or enjoying 
lands, annuities, chattels, or sums 
of money within the realm... A 
penalty of forty shillings a day was 
inflicted on any person who should 
employ a tutor, and on any tutor 
who should presume to teach even 
the rudiments of grammar unless 
provided with a license from the 
Diocesan. The legal fine of twenty 
pounds per lunar month for re- 
cusancy was rigorously exacted, and 
in default of payment, all the cattle, 
household furniture, and wearing 
apparel of the recusant were seized 
and sold, and he forfeited in addi- 
tion two-thirds of his lands, tene- 
ments, hereditaments, farms and 
leases .. . The poor who could not 
pay were imprisoned... 

“Recusants were disabled from en- 
tering the naval or military services 
or from practicing surgery, physic or 
law. They could not keep arms or 
Catholic books. Their children could 
not be christened or married except 
by a minister of the Established 
Church, under a fine of a hundred 
pounds, or be buried in other than 
a Protestant cemetery, under a 
penalty of twenty pounds. Every 
householder, no matter what his 
creed, was liable to a fine of ten 
pounds per month for every Cath- 
olic visitor or servant staying in his 
house. All who refused the Oath 
of Allegiance were subject to per- 
petual imprisonment in the common 
gaol, with forfeiture of their rents 
and personal property.” 

Those who took the Oath of Al- 
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legiance acknowledged the English 
sovereign to be Head of the Church 
in England. 

In the confusion of the times, be- 
fore the cleavage between the Cath- 
olic faith and the new Protestant 
religion was clearly realized or 
understood, the majority of Cath- 
olics, both priests and laymen, took 
the oath “under duresse,” and mak- 
ing a mental reservation, until ex- 
pressly forbidden to do so by a 
papal decree. 

In spite of the rigorous efforts to 
suppress Catholic education, those 
Catholics who could afford to do so 
sent their sons (under assumed 
names) to colleges abroad to be 
brought up in the faith of their 
fathers. 

The William Blundell who lived 
from 1620 to 1694 and whom 
Father Gibson called “the Cavalier” 
to distinguish him from his an- 
cestors and descendants of the same 
name, collected the family letters 
and documents which existed up to 
his time. They are copied on to 
thick paper in small legible hand- 
writing which is sometimes the Cav- 
alier’s own, sometimes, as he tells 
us, that of his man Walter Thelle- 
val, and are bound up in crumbling 
vellum, or loosely stitched together 
in a cover of age-blackened cloth. 
By means of these letters preserved 
at Crosby Hall we are able to fol- 
low the writers to prison and exile, 
and see them, in every lull in the 
storm, return to the home of their 
race. 

Crosby Hall has occupied the 
same spot, and been in the posses- 
sion of the same family, since the 
year 1160, as the charters of grants 
of land and other records preserved 
there, bear witness. It stands two 
miles from the shore where the river 
Mersey meets the Irish Sea. New 


























townships now interrupt the view 
from the park wall to those Welsh 
hills amid which more than one 
squire of Crosby sought refuge in 
days of peril. But on clear evenings 
before or after rain they show forth 
in bold purple outline over the 
roofs. It is then easy in imagina- 
tion to delete the houses from the 
scene and to picture the fugitives 
riding forth from the home they 
loved so well on what was then a 
long and devious journey to the 
little wild country beyond the Mer- 
sey and the Dee. 

In 1789 young Edmund Butler, 
son and heir of Lord Mountgarret 
and grandson to the Cavalier, when 
a prisoner of war, wrote to his 
grandfather: 


“It is certain that confinement is 
unpleasing to anyone, but when I 
consider that imprisonment may in 
a manner be termed my inheritance, 
my father, grandfather, and almost 
all my ancestors having undergone 
it for their Master’s sake, I think 
I have no reason to repine at my 
lot.” 


Richard Blundell was imprisoned 
for harboring a priest in 1590 and 
died in Lancaster gaol in 1592. His 
son William shared his captivity but 
was released after his father’s 
death, only to be twice again im- 
prisoned on the same indictment, of 
having jointly with his father har- 
bored a priest in 1590. He regained 
his liberty in 1595, but in 1598 the 
old charge was brought against him 
for the fourth time and to escape 
capture he went into hiding for 
three years. 


“I escaping [he writes],? my 


2Modern spelling is used in this and sub- 
sequent quotations to facilitate reading. 
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wife was taken for her conscience 
. . - I tarried secretly at country 
houses some three-quarters of a 
year, and in the meanwhile my 
wife, getting out of prison in Chester 
Castle upon bonds for her appear- 
ance again, she and I, for fear of 
being apprehended, went first to 
Wrexham in Wales... and thence 
after a good while, my wife being 
great with child, returned into Lan- 
cashire, and I rid to Weme and 
thence to London to get a pardon 
where, sending home my horses I 
with my man Peter Stocke, stayed 
there about five weeks and without 
getting a pardon I came into Staf- 
fordshire, changing my name, 
whither my wife came to me, and 
there we stayed about two years at 
six several places until the Queen’s 
death, when coming home, I soon 
after obtained from King James a 
free and large pardon which cost 
me in all but either 40 or 50 shill- 
ings. Deo Gratias.” 


But his troubles were far from 
ended. James I. had indeed prom- 
ised to Catholics a mitigation of 
their lot before his accession; but 
immediately after it the discovery 
of Catesby’s plot to blow up the 
Houses of Parliament brought about 
a recrudescence of persecution. Be- 
cause Catesby happened to be a 
Catholic as well as a criminal the 
responsibility for the plot was laid 
at the door of Catholics in general, 
the vast majority of whom it need 
hardly be said, had never heard of 
Catesby’s existence. If they had 
they would not have encouraged a 
design which besides being intrinsi- 
cally evil, could entail nothing but 
disaster for their community. 
Among the new penal laws which 
Parliament now hastened to enact, 
was one of excommunication of re- 
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cusants, as a result of which the 
bodies of Catholics were refused 
burial in consecrated ground. The 
only cemeteries then existing still 
surrounded the parish churches 
which were, of course, in the hands 
of the Protestant clergy. This edict 
was not immediately or universally 
enforced, but was made use of ac- 
cording to the caprice of local par- 
sons. It was not until 1610 that the 
sentence against the dead was put 
into execution in Lancashire. 


“I, William Blundell of Little 
Crosby within the County of Lan- 
cashire [he writes], having heard 
that Catholic Recusants were for- 
bidden to be buried at their Parish 
Church, bethought me (myself 
through God’s grace being also a 
Catholic) where best to make ready 
in this my village of Little Crosby 
a place fit to bury such Catholics 
either of mine own house or of the 
Neighborhood as should depart this 
life during the time of these trou- 
bles. And so I caused a little piece 
of ground to be inclosed within 
mine own domain land, in a place 
called of old time (as it is now also) 
the Harkirk. And thus it remained 
without any use of burial until the 
death of an old man and tenant of 
mine who, dying a Catholic, was not 
permitted by the Parson of Sefton 
to be buried at the Parish Church 
of Sefton, though some of the old 
man’s neighbors solicited the same, 
yea and brought the corpse near to 
the church to be buried upon Sun- 
day in the afternoon being the 
seventh of April in this year of Our 
Lord sixteen hundred and eleven. 
The Neighbors therefore who car- 
ried and attended or accompanied 
the corpse, came to the aforesaid 
place in my ground, which they or 
some of the chiefest of them had 
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heard was by me inclosed from the 
rest of my ground there for such a 
purpose, and there buried the corpse 
about twelve o’clock when I was 
at dinner. The old man’s name was 
William Mathewson.” 


From the date of William 
Mathewson’s burial to November, 
1753, a hundred and thirty-one 
Catholics, of whom twenty-six were 
priests, were interred at the Har- 
kirk. From 1634 to 1660 there is 
no record of a burial having taken 
place in the little inclosure. After 
the latter date the bodies committed 
to it at intervals of from one or two 
to ten or eleven years were most 
often those of priests. The names 
of the deceased, their places of resi- 
dence and the dates of their death, 
were entered in a register preserved 
at Crosby. Many of these entries 
conclude with some such phrase as: 
“... and was buried at the Har- 
kirk at night,” or “about 10 of ye 
clock of ye night,” or “about 2 of 
ye clock after midnight,” once, 
“about 3 of ye clock in the morn- 
ing.” A tiny chapel in a wood with 
a tall stone cross beside it now 
marks the site of the Harkirk to 
which so long ago those stealthy 
processions approached under cover 
of darkness. 

Up to 1624 the secret graveyard 
seems to have escaped the attention 
of the Church’s enemies. But in 
that year the estate of William 
Blundell was visited by the Sheriff, 
and his men, who collected and 
drove off his cattle in place of a fine 
for recusancy, which he had not 
paid. Some of his neighbors and 
rustic friends “to the number,” he 
writes, “of 14 and noe more, where- 
of 4 or 5 never strocke stroake,” re- 
sisted this seizure to the extent of 
breaking a few of the raiders’ heads 
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“but without danger.” As a result 
of their enthusiastic support, how- 
ever, the poor Squire was fined 
£2000 and ordered to pay as well, 
200 marks to the bailiff, and £80 to 
the Sheriff, Sir Ralph Ashton. 

“But,” he writes, “I was not fined 
only for the supposed riot but also 
for suffering a place of burial in my 
domain at Crosby to such deceased 
Recusants as, dying convicted, were 
denied burial at the church.” 

He was able to prove, however, 
that the sum demanded could not 
be wrung out of his property, and 
as a result of an appeal to the King, 
the fine was reduced to one of £250. 

William Blundell’s heir Nicholas, 
who was, as one of his sons has left 
on record in a letter, “born or at 
least suckled in prison where his 
parents lay for a long time on ac- 
count of their faith,” did not sur- 
vive his father but died in 1631 
when his son William, the Cavalier 
to be, was only eleven years old. 
This necessitated the resettling of 
the impoverished estate on the boy 
and his future heir. A marriage was 
accordingly arranged for him when 
he was only fifteen, with Anne the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Haggerston 
of Haggerston in Northumberland. 
It is probable that this alliance was 
facilitated by one of the hunted 
priests who traveled stealthily 
through the country, staying now 
in one Catholic house, now in an- 
other, all these being provided with 
the “priests’ hiding-holes” into 
which the fugitives had to disap- 
pear, often for days together, when 
suspicion was drawn on their tem- 
porary home. Sometimes the hid- 
ing-hole was built against the great 
chimneys and could only be reached 
by a ladder, but more often it was 
in a tiny chamber in the angle of 
two walls, or as at Crosby, excavated 


in the thickness of one great outer 
wall behind oak paneling or tapes- 
try. 

These wandering priests would 
bring news to the heads of families 
as to where marriageable young 
people of their own faith were to be 
found, and the preliminaries as to 
settlements on both sides having 
been arranged, the young pair con- 
cerned would be ordered to accept 
each other as man and wife. Thus 
William Blundell has left a pleas- 
ing picture of himself as “a pretty 
straight young thing all dashing in 
scarlet,” when he rode to woo his 
far-off bride, or, to be more exact, 
went forth under orders to bring 
home as his wife a girl whom it is 
unlikely that he had ever seen be- 
fore. On his own testimony he was 
evidently blithe enough at the pros- 
pect and he never had cause to re- 
gret the decision of his elders. Writ- 
ing thirty years later he says that 
his wife “hath saved from sinking 
our little cockboat at Crosby in 
many a storm.” 

Young Mrs. Blundell was soon to 
be called upon to face poverty and 
hardship in the old home while her 
husband was to roam for years a 
hunted fugitive. When the civil 
war broke out, in spite of the per- 
secution his family had endured 
from successive sovereigns, William 
Blundell made haste to offer his 
services to the King. His commis- 
sion to raise a troop of horse is 
preserved among his other papers. 
In his first week of active warfare 
the young man of twenty-two re- 
ceived a wound that disabled him 
for life from further military serv- 
ice. By the time his shattered thigh 
was sufficiently recovered to allow 
him to travel the parliamentary 
party had gained the ascendency in 
the field and he was obliged to fly 
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for his life. Royalists who could 
not fight had no choice but to re- 
main in hiding. He was hard- 
pressed too by poverty and beset 
with anxiety for his wife and chil- 
dren. 

“In the year 1643,” he writes, 
“all my goods and most of my lands 
were sequestered for being a Papist 
and a delinquent as the prevailing 
party called the King’s partakers.” 

From one friend’s house to an- 
other he passed under assumed 
names in England and Wales, his 
wife sometimes secretly joining 
him, leaving Crosby in charge of 
his sister Frances. These stanch 
ladies lived as best they could on 
the small portion of the domain 
which they were allowed to farm, 
all the rest of the estate being for- 
feited to the government. They 
were continually raided by troops 
belonging to both sides in the con- 
flict, who bore off everything they 
could lay their hands on, especially 
food and livestock. The Cavalier 
relates that on one occasion his wife 
having thus lost “all her quick 
goods” bought two oxen and a horse 
to make up a team. 

“In 1648,” writes the Cavalier 
again, “wearied with being so often 
wakened at midnight to fly from 
the King’s and Parliament’s troops 
(both equally feared because equal- 
ly plundering) and finding no shel- 
ter under the Snowdon Hills .. . I 
resolved to banish myself volun- 
tarily in the Island of Man.” 

How long he remained among the 
Manxmen is not known, but while 
there he compiled a History of the 
Isle of Man which is still a standard 
work. 

When the times were more quiet 
in 1653, the Cavalier was able to 
raise money to buy back his own 
estates through the medium of two 
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Protestant friends, but it was only 
by incurring a crushing burden of 
debt. For besides giving £1340 for 
his own estate, he was obliged to 
pay arrears of rent dating back to 
Elizabeth’s reign which those who 
had rented his forfeited property 
had not paid to the successive gov- 
ernments. These supremely unjust 
exactions amounted to £1167.15s.- 
64d. to which a further bill of 
£34.10s.2d. for costs was added. 
These were vast sums for the days 
when the value of a good saddle 
horse was £7 and the wages of a 
manservant were £4 a year. 

“After which time,” writes the 
sufferer, “I was so overcharged with 
care, debts, business and imprison- 
ments that I think I took no account 
of the value of my goods until the 
year 1658.” 

Between the years 1653 and 1658 
he was four times imprisoned and 
the restoration of the monarchy 
brought but a momentary relief to 
him and his coreligionists. Titus 
Oates’ infamous conspiracy against 
Catholics caused the fury of per- 
secution not only to be renewed, 
but to be increased by fresh penal 
laws. The fine of £20 a month 
which evidently had not been ex- 
acted for a few years was now rigor- 
ously enforced. We can judge how 
crushing was their burden by 
William Blundell’s casual allusion 
to the fact that in one year, while 
he met this infliction month by 
month unflinchingly, he and his 
wife with their family of thirteen 
children spent but £15 in all on 
their “appareil.” But they had no 
new “cloathes” that year, he ex- 
plains. They patched their old 
garments, paid their fines for not 
going to the Protestant church, and 
heard Mass when they could. 

The poor inhabitants of the tiny 
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hamlet of Little Crosby contributed 
according to their means, towards 
the huge collective fine on the whole 
little recusant community. In one 
place the Cavalier writes that it had 
“involved and very sorely impover- 
ished ye greatest part of his ten- 
ants,” and in another he notes that 
his tenants had that year con- 
tributed towards the fines “about in 
ordinary proportion.” 

In spite of an upbringing in 
which the advantages of religion as 
we know them in Mass and the 
Sacraments could be experienced so 
seldom, many of the Cavalier’s thir- 
teen children heard and answered 
the call to embrace a religious life. 
When the girls left their home to 
become nuns in France, they said 
goodbye to all there for life. When 
Thomas and Nicholas joined the So- 
ciety of Jesus after long years of 
separation from their family while 
pursuing their education abroad, 
they were prepared to enter the lists 
of candidates for martyrdom should 
they be sent on the English mission. 
But, indeed, the possibility of mar- 
tyrdom was not an altogether re- 
mote one for any of the recusants, 
especially those who habitually har- 
bored priests. Some such thought 
was evidently in the Cavalier’s mind 
when he wrote to Richard Lang- 
horne who practiced the law at his 


peril. 


“My dearest Sir, I wish as much 
as you that we were together one 
day before we suffer, and I shall 
not despair of this happiness.” 


Richard Langhorne was finally 
arrested upon the false accusation 
of Titus Oates, but was offered his 
liberty by the Judge if he would 
renounce his faith. He refused and 
was martyred on July 14, 1689. 


About this time, when Catholics 
lived under the degrading law 
which forbade them to travel more 
than five miles from their homes 
without special license, William 
Blundell had considerable difficulty 
in obtaining a pass to go to France 
where he wished to visit his sons 
and grandsons in the banishment 
which their Catholic education en- 
tailed. He was at first told that if 
he went he could not return with- 
out a license but he refused to ac- 
cede to this condition. 


. “To banish myself by a deliberate 
act of my own from my native and 
best beloved land,” he writes, “I 
have not the heart to do. .. I would 
rather be confined again (as once 
in my youth for the noblest cause in 
the world) to my plundered bare 
walls and a pair of crutches, than 
lead the life of an outlaw.” 


He was finally allowed to pro- 
ceed to France but had to enter into 
a recognizance of £500 not to travel 
to Rome—so acute was the British 
dread of the penetration of any in- 
fluence from the Eternal City! 

How deeply the Blundell family 
felt their enforced deprivation from 
spiritual comforts may occasionally 
be read between the lines of the 
Cavalier’s letters, although allusion 
to such matters had to be guardedly 
made. 


“We shall have little there to 
hope for,” he writes to Father Wal- 
ton, S.J., on hearing that the priest 
would have left Crosby before he 
himself returned to it from a so- 
journ at Haggerston, “but a letter 
now and then, and perhaps a visit 
while another enjoys at leisure all 
those excellent things the expecta- 
tion of which stirreth up that which 
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may appear here like a passion. 
Dear sir I write as we used to talk 
at length and fully. I am with you 
methinks in spirit and, as I used, 
I have tired yours. You may now 
rest free from that for a long time 
and 
I will rest yours forever 
WILLIAM BLUNDELL.” 


In another letter written in later 
years from France he shows that in 
the England of his generation a 
Catholic had good reason to dread 
interference with his correspond- 
ence. 


“I am now, thanks be to God for 
it, on the Christian side of the sea,” 
he says, “where we need not fear 
that the sense of a well-meaning 
letter between friend and friend 
should be most’ uncharitably 
wrested to take our lives and repu- 
tation away.” 


The recusants had a short respite 
from their troubles in the reign of 
the Catholic King James II. but 
hardly had that monarch been 
driven from the country than the 
poor Squire of Crosby had to endure 
a seven weeks’ imprisonment. Cath- 
olics were arbitrarily arrested in 
1689 to prevent them from joining 
the Stuart forces in Ireland. 

In 1694 for the last time in the 
Cavalier’s life the King’s Messengers 
entered Crosby Hall with the inten- 
tion of arresting its owner for sup- 
posed complicity in yet another im- 
aginary plot. Finding him too in- 


firm to be moved, however, they 
went off with such arms and horses 
as they could lay their hands on. 
Then and for a hundred and fifty 
years afterwards any horse of more 
than £5 value found in the posses- 
sion of a Catholic was liable to be 
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forfeited to the King, while the law 

forbade recusants to keep arms. 
Fifteen years before this date the 

Cavalier wrote sadly to a friend: 


“I was troubled a little some 
months ago to see my trusty old 
sword taken from me (which had 
been my companion when I lost my 
limbs, my lands, my liberty for act- 
ing against the rebels in the King’s 
behalf) by an officer appointed for 
the purpose, who in that former old 
war had been a Captain against the 
King.” 


Perhaps few moments of his life 
were more bitter than the one to 
which he here alludes. 

But to return to the incident of 
1694. The Cavalier’s son, who 
sought to recover the captured 
horses, was arrested in his stead— 
a proceeding which evidently ap- 
peared to the legal authorities of the 
day to be as unquestionably just as 
had been the extortion from the 
father forty years before of rents 
which others had failed to pay for 
land that had been taken from him. 
Young William was committed to 
Newgate but was acquitted with the 
other prisoners. 

In one of the last letters extant 
from the Cavalier, addressed as he 
says “to the youngest and last” of 
his ten daughters, Mrs. Gerrard, he 
laments: “The world grows worse 
and worse daily, and our everlast- 
ing and double taxes make us poorer 
and poorer.” 

He died in 1698. His heir sur- 
vived him only four years and was 
succeeded by his son Nicholas who 
succeeded also to happier times than 
five generations of his forbears had 
known. For the personal persecu- 
tion of priests had at last ceased and 
from 1707 onward Little Crosby has 
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never been without a pastor. This 
village lies at the gate of Crosby 
Hall and is distinguished by its 
title from Great Crosby, a small 
town a mile away. The Cavalier 
wrote a description of Little Crosby 
in a petition which he drew up with 
the intention of presenting it to 
James II., an intention which how- 
ever he never carried out. 


“ ... For whereas William Blun- 
dell is the Lord or owner of one 
small Lordship or Manor consist- 
ing of forty houses or thereabouts, 
there are not (through the grace of 
God) any other but Catholics in it, 
except peradventure one or two 
daily laborers which, being born in 
other places are come to live there 
for work ... It is very well known 
that the small township abovesaid 
was many years remarked for these 
things— 

That it had not a beggar, 

That it had not an alehouse, 

That it had not a Protestant in it.” 


We do not know for how many 
years before the Cavalier’s time this 
description applied, but it has held 
good for the two hundred and fifty 
years since it was written, as it does 
to-day. 

Active persecution of Catholics in 
England had long ceased before the 
majority of the penal laws were ac- 
tually repealed by the Catholic 
Emancipation Act of 1829. But even 
that act left many galling disabili- 
ties on the statute book to which 
disconcerting appeal might be made 
by the enemies of the Church. 

Thus religious orders were char- 
acterized as “superstitious” and be- 
quests to them were liable to be de- 
clared “void,” because devoted to a 
“superstitious purpose.” An appeal 
was made to this statute as recently 


as 1923 when a house and land were 
left to a religious community by a 
person whose next of kin were Prot- 
estants. These appealed to the law; 
the Judge was obliged, as the law 
then stood, to pronounce the bequest 
“void”; the community consequent- 
ly was deprived of the property 
and the testator’s will was set aside. 

Charitable undertakings, if in the 
hands of a religious order, were not 
allowed the benefit of relief from 
income tax afforded to similar 
undertakings under non-Catholic 
management. 

Property could not be held in 
trust for religious orders and had 
consequently to be confided to lay 
beneficial owners. When these died 
death duties had to be met and upon 
the appointment of a new man the 
1 per cent stamp duty ad valorem 
had to be paid instead of the 10 
shillings stamp duty. 

As our convents and monasteries 
lead a struggling existence and are 
usually burdened with debt these 
hardships pressed on them heavily. 

Members of monastic orders were 
liable to perpetual banishment from 
the country—a law which was of 
course a dead letter but was never- 
theless on the statute book. No 
priest was permitted to wear cas- 
sock or vestments outside a Catholic 
church or private house. 

It was through an appeal being 
made to this last-mentioned statute 
in 1924 that the attention of the 
country was directed to these and 
a host of minor penal laws which 
had never been repealed. 

At Carfin, a Catholic mining vil- 
lage not far from Glasgow, a Corpus 
Christi procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament had taken place for some 
years, and attracted such numbers 
that the grounds adjoining the 
church were too cramped for it, and 
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in consequence it passed down the 
village street before reéntering the 
church. When preparations for the 
organization of the procession were 
in progress in June, 1924, Father 
Taylor, the parish priest, was visited 
by a police superintendent who in- 
formed him that the procession was 
not to be allowed to take place, and 
that if he persisted in holding it, all 
priests taking part in it in their 
vestments would be prosecuted 
under the Act of 1829. 

Father Taylor yielded, but the 
Glasgow Knights of St. Columba 
took up the gauntlet that had been 
cast down. Through the editor of 
Columba, the organ of their order, 
they asked Mr. Francis Nicholas 
Blundell, the present Squire of 
Crosby, and, as has already been 
said, Member of Parliament for the 
Ormskirk division of Lancashire to 
raise the question of the banned 
procession in the House of Com- 
mons. 

The resultant debates at West- 
minster enlightened an astonished 
country as to the continued exist- 
ence of these penal laws and their 
insulting nature. Members of Par- 
liament and writers in the press 
vied with each other, however, in 
the vehemence of their protests to 
the effect that since these laws were 
obsolete and no one wished to see 
them enforced, Catholics had no 
reasonable ground for complaint. 

But Mr. Blundell pointed out that 
Catholics as a body objected to being 
discriminated against by the stat- 
utes of their own country; and that 
laws could not be designated as ob- 
solete which placed a section of His 
Majesty’s subjects at the mercy of 
a common informer. 

It was through the action of Mr. 
Fergusson, the representative in 


Parliament of the Motherwell di- 








vision in Scotland in which Carfin 
is situated, that the Corpus Christi 
procession was banned. 

On August 17, 1924, Mr. Blundell 
introduced a Bill for the further 
relief of His Majesty’s Roman Cath- 


olic subjects. But before it had 
secured a second reading the Labor 
Government fell. 

Early in 1925, when the present 
conservative party had been re- 
turned to power, Mr. Blundell again 
brought in his Bill only to find it 
blocked by the Government. 

An invaluable offer of help now 
came from an unexpected quarter. 
Mr. Dennis Herbert, a member of the 
Church of England and represent- 
ing the Watford division in Parlia- 
ment, sought out Mr. Blundell and 
suggested that he should take 
charge of the Bill and thus disarm 
at least a proportion of the opposi- 
tion which it encountered from 
members of the Established Church. 
Indeed the first introduction of the 
Bill had raised such a storm in Mr. 
Blundell’s own constituency (which 
does not include Little Crosby) that 
he offered to resign his seat if his 
constituents so wished, but plainly 
asserted that he would not with- 
draw his Bill. 

It would take too long to follow 
the measure in its slow and preca- 
rious journey through both houses of 
Parliament where its progress was 
contested with a degree of anger, 
jealousy, and alarm that filled mod- 
erate men of every religion and all 
shades of political opinion with 
amazement. 

It was not until December 16, 
1926, that the measure, by this time 
known as the Catholic Relief Bill, 
received the Royal Assent. 

The obstinate fight for the passage 
of this measure of tardy justice and 
the study of its clauses brought to 
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mind the martyrs and confessors 
who so long ago hid the leaven in 
the measure of meal—the priests 
who sowed a seed here and there in 
the parched land, as they journeyed 
from place to place in disguise, or 
lived long years in hiding, preach- 
ing, catechizing, hearing confessions 
by night only to be dragged away at 
last from before some humble hid- 
den altar when in the act of saying 
Mass, to meet an awful and linger- 
ing death; the nuns who went into 
voluntary and lifelong exile to pray 
for the land that disowned them; 
the hidden generation of the faith- 
ful laity, who, deprived of all reli- 
gious support except their Faith it- 





self, still kept that untarnished, and 
paid their fines year in and year out 
until all their earthly goods had 
been paid away and even their 
bodies, when they came to die 
“were laid some in gardens, by the 
wayside, as it chanced,” or were 
dismembered and exhibited in dif- 
ferent quarters of the cities—all 
these seem to have been near us in 
these days. 

Indeed, we have an irresistible 
conviction that when the herald 
cried: “Le Roi le veut—The King 
wills it!” and the Catholic Relief 
Bill actually became law, a goodly 
company in heaven said “Deo 
Gratias!” 





INNISFAIL. 


By Nancy BUCKLEY. 


THE road to Innisfail is green with spring, 

With blossoms white the hawthorn boughs afoam, 
The roses, all abloom, their fragrance fling 
Across that little winding road to Home. 


My heart is breaking for that twisted way 
While winds are keening like the banshee’s wail .. . 
Dear God, to walk for just an April day 


That sunny little road to Innisfail! 
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THE DRAMA. 


By EvupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. BROOMS. 


OW that censorship is being so 
bitterly assailed and dreaded, 

we seem to forget that an important 
step in the censorship of public en- 
tertainment was taken when public 
executions were barred as holiday 
diversions. No one seems inclined 
now to challenge that decision and 
yet executions are most unfortu- 
nately a part of everyday life and, for 
those who would excuse literary 
license if it teaches a truth, hanging 
and electrocution are indubitably 
true. Nor was their mandatory 
withdrawal from the class of free 
spectacles wholly from humanita- 
rian feelings for the victim, as it is 
easily believable that a thronging 
audience would be a most amelio- 
rating circumstance to certain types 
of criminal. It was evidently a 
movement to protect the public 
against its own unhealthy appetite. 
That like induces like has been 
bromidic since Solomon’s soft an- 
swer. To have an occasional re- 
minder of the wages of iniquity 
may be morally medicinal but as 
one does not recommend Potash 
and Perlmutter to a foreigner anx- 
ious to improve his English, neither 
do we send our young to the Winter 
Garden to improve their manners. 
Vulgarity seems less vulgar as it 
becomes more familiar. Good taste 
can suffer from corrosion. Some 
subjects that were once taboo are 
now freely mentioned in mixed cir- 
cles, in fact may be introduced as a 
topic by some guest at one’s own 





dinner table; and, though frank dis- 
cussion is often recommended, it 
must be admitted that certain path- 
ological themes can promote nothing 
but morbid excitement in a non- 
professional gathering. 

It was more than unfortunate that 
the play this season that invaded 
forbidden territory, happened to 
have been one of the best types of 
standardized French drama. We 
are unhappily not over used to well 
written, well constructed, well pre- 
sented plays. Blinded by these ad- 
mittedly excellent qualities some 
confused the point at issue. Granted 
that this particular play treated an 
impossible subject with all possible 
dignity, the fact remained that it 
had introduced a decadent theme 
and a most unwholesome precedent. 
The Play Jury, planned to avoid 
the publicity of police interference, 
registered a vote of six to five 
against the play in question. Nine 
to three, however, was the propor- 
tion of votes necessary to cause its 
withdrawal. One female juror later 
said that when she voted in its favor 
she forgot that audiences are com- 
posed of many who are immature 
mentally and morally as well as in 
years. 

The alarm felt by those who had 
demanded the Play Jury was jus- 
tified when, as a result of the Jury’s 
decision, a play was tried out in the 
suburbs which was so utterly de- 
graded that the Producing Mana- 
gers Association protested its pres- 



















































entation and the New York authori- 
ties, roused to action, raided three 
New York theaters. The play which 
caused the fracas has been with- 
drawn by its original producers. Its 
acting rights have been sold to a 
dramatically minded publisher, who 
declares that he will restage the en- 
tire production as a protest against 
the tyranny of dramatic censorship. 
Undoubtedly he will be hailed by 
some as a protagonist of freedom, 
as a champion of literary liberty. 
What are his real claims to champ- 
ionship? No one can assert that the 
play he sponsors is such a master- 
piece that the cause of art is se- 
riously handicapped by its intern- 
ment. Paris sees its counterpart in 
excellence at least annually. Al- 
though liberty of the press is one of 
the fundamental principles of de- 
mocracy and, as a matter of fact, was 
won for the Colonies in the city of 
New York, that liberty implies free- 
dom from political domination and 
not the freedom to subvert the 
moral health of our citizens. We 
must remember that it is not just 
one particular play that is really 
the issue but all the consequences 
that may follow the encouragement 
of discussion of unhealthy and de- 
cadent subjects. 
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Meanwhile there has been a little 
dusting and sweeping going on 
unostentatiously in some of our 
other theaters. A heroine of eight- 
een who had boldly announced in 
Act I. her loss of virtue is now re- 
stored to innocence. A capital sin 
all but enacted as the climax of a 
second act has been bodily removed 
from the action—and we must add 
—without damaging the climax. 
The Road to Rome whose dialogue 
brought blushes to many masculine 
cheeks—by their own confession— 
on the opening night, has now 
swept away the mud that spattered 
its sinning and made it more mor- 
tal. We have a notion that it might 
have been the prospect of a London 
engagement and a Lord Chamber- 
lain’s censorship, as well as Miss 
Cowl’s care of her own reputation 
which had something to do with 
this housecleaning. It is true that 
the pivot of the play is the trans- 
gression of a Commandment which 
was quite as important in the Mo- 
saic as in the Roman code. The 
transgression remains. It remains 
uncondoned and glorified but is no 
longer the subject for so much 
loose laughter. For such sweeping 
as has been done let us be thank- 
ful. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


GRANITE.—In presenting to Amer- 
ica this latest play of Clemence 
Dane’s, the Laboratory Theater has 
earned a sudden and well deserved 
prominence. Granite is unquestion- 
ably one of the most important 
plays of the season. While it took 
considerable courage to present it 
with a student cast, it must be re- 
membered that Richard Boleslavsky 
is the director of the Laboratory 
school of acting and that it was his 


distinctive and experienced hands 
which molded the present produc- 
tion. 

Granite is a drama of very primal 
emotions and principles. Though 
quite timeless in its appeal, the 
period chosen for the play is just 
after the Battle of the Nile when the 
description brought home by one of 
Nelson’s sailors of his hero’s en- 
chantment by the radiant Hamilton, 
incites Judith to sudden rebellion 
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against the hardness of life on the 
island farm with her hardfisted 
man; and, in exchange for the sailor 
brother’s love, she offers her soul 
to the devil. The hate in her heart 
becomes externalized in a derelict 
convict cast up by the sea, who be- 
comes her slave. Her husband is 
murdered for her at his hands. She 
is left free to marry his brother. 
But, when after a year, jealousy 
again lights the fires of anger in 
her heart, her second husband also 
becomes the victim of the diabolic 
visitant and, at the end, her slave is 
left to be her master; master of 
both body and soul. This is palpably 
a very simple moral parable. In that 
lies its strength. Miss Dane has in- 
vested her parable with a clear cut 
realism that suggests her title. The 
supernatural is not emphasized in 
the text and is almost ignored in the 
direction. On the other hand the 
geographical values are heavily un- 
derlined. The isolation of the bar- 
ren, treeless island, its sullen cliffs, 
its destructive surf, the savagery 
latent both in man and nature. 
Perhaps it is in such homes—in 
the hardness of men’s hearts just 
as much as in the softness of their 
vice—that the devil can turn the 
door handle. The only gentle note 
is found in the child maid servant. 
At the first, Judith’s heart is open 
to the girl’s affection but, at the 
close, it is jealousy of the maturing 
child which precipitates the final 
tragedy. Miss Dane’s play is con- 
cise to the point of abruptness. Out 
of the fullness of one of his own 
devious phrases, Henry James once 
spoke of “the passionate economy of 
the drama.” The same economy of 
line which distinguishes a Forain 
etching is noticeable in the text of 
Granite. Mr. Boleslavsky opens his 
production on a resonant note and 
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maintains it at a high point of ten- 
sity and emphasis throughout. In 
fact like some of the impressionistic 
painters, he has more or less elim- 
inated shadows. Except in the part 
of the child, Penny, there is little 
shading. This is most noticeable in 
the part of Judith played by a rather 
superb young woman in a wholly 
superb yellow wig. Miss Tancock 
comes as near expressing the emo- 
tions in Judith’s heart as a talented 
young actress may hope to do, but 
not even the cleverest director can 
impart to his most sympathetic pu- 
pil the experience which may only 
be gained in living. Miss Frances 
Wilson as the child servant comes 
the nearest to fulfilling the re- 
quirements of her part. The sa- 
tanic stranger is the weakest. Ex- 
cept for his laugh, he gives little 
suggestion of his origin, nor does 
he attain to any majesty of evil at 
the end. In fact, with his Bowery 
coiffure in the opening acts, he was 
just our idea of a tired participant 
in a Six Day Bicycle Race. But 
young as they are, the Laboratorians 
have succeeded in giving Granite to 
New York and New York is grate- 
ful—At the Mayfair Theater. 


Nep McCoss’s DauGHTEeR.—This 
seems to us by far the best Ameri- 
can play of the season. Not only 
has Mr. Sidney Howard written a 
graphic bit of characterization but 
he has contrived to make the oppos- 
ing forces in his play representa- 
tive of two important strains in our 
native born population. The story 
is the struggle between Carrie, the 
daughter of an old Maine sea cap- 
tain, and Babe Callahan, the Boston 
bootlegger. It is the coast-bred 
Yankee with the tradition of-.a 
name and a homestead against the 
tenement born American. It is the 


















woman, fighting for her children, 
who wins. But Carrie had a father 
she respects, she has his love and 
his house and his memory to pro- 
tect her. Babe has the street and 
the slums behind him and his last 
souvenir of his mother was the blow 
she dealt him with a stove lifter. 
Mr. Howard is fair to his characters. 
Babe has his points. If he lacks 
chivalry, he is square according to 
his code; his humor is keen; his 
success is clearly due to his own 
initiative and enterprise, and as he 
says he knows “character—strong 
character” when he sees it. Very dif- 
ferent is he from his weak-chested, 
weak-souled brother. The conflict 
that develops between Babe and his 
sister-in-law is a very nice piece of 
dramatic plot work. The story is 
entirely credible and the action is 
consecutive. 

The construction of Ned McCobb’s 
Daughter ranks with the best of the 
French school and that means that 
there are no loose ends or extra- 
neous scenes or speeches. The issue 
remains in doubt until the very last 
curtain. In fact the odds seem so 
hopelessly against her that no one 
can grudge Carrie those few tears 
wrung from her at the last. But 
there is in Carrie, besides her pa- 
rental tradition and her maternal 
doggedness, the stamina of con- 
science, and with her back against 
the last wall that protects her chil- 
dren, she turns and routs her Go- 
liath. Carrie, thin and tired and un- 
daunted, is a fine sight after the 
stenographer wife in a current play 
who groans over washing up six 
plates after supper. Carrie is really 
a good character to meet at any 
time and Miss Claire Eames’s fine 
profile never appeared to better or 
happier advantage. Indeed it is a de- 
light to be able to assert that the 
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acting in Ned McCobb is on the 
same unusual level as the play. 
It is difficult only to decide whether 
Mr. Lunt’s Babe Callahan or Dud- 
ley Digges’ McCobb or Miss Gill- 
more’s Jenny is the most finished. 
There really doesn’t seem to be any 
detail about Babe or Jenny that 
could be bettered. But Miss Eames 
is all brave woman in distress rather 
more than one from a particular 
spot in Maine, while Babe and 
Jenny happen just to be themselves. 
It is rather interesting that Mr. 
Howard has been able to indicate 
the wgis of the tradition behind 
Carrie by the old doorways and fur- 
niture of the McCobb homestead. It 
is a welcome relief from the stuffy 
interiors of small homes in the 
Middle West. It, perhaps, seems a 
little unnecessary now to add that 
we consider Ned McCobb’s Daughter 
a play worth seeing.—At the John 
Golden Theater. 


THE Roap To Rome is, of course, 
a short cut from Dublin. Mr. Shaw 
discovered the tremendous potential 
dramatic energy lying latent in his- 
tory. There are certain richly tra- 
ditional personages and places 
whose names one has but to revive 
and, before the first curtain as- 
cends, the audience has already be- 
gun to dramatize them. The rest of 
Mr. Shaw’s recipe is simple. Con- 
jure up the grandeur, the sublimity, 
the terrors of the past, and then 
puncture the grandeur with absurd- 
ity, the sublimity with common 
sense, and the terrors with reason. 
Make the heroes of the world a little 
weaker than ourselves; load them 
with the most complex—that is the 
most modern of motives; show that 
sex was at the bottom of every great 
decision and you will have an his- 
torical satiric comedy or tragedy 
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that has the advantage of piquant 
settings, and costumes, and local 
color, and dramatic background to 
cover any deficiency in story. 

Mr. Robert Emmet Sherwood has 
chosen Hannibal for his historic 
pediment. Hannibal, who has late- 
ly scaled the Alps; Hannibal, the 
child of Hamilcar; Hannibal with 
his elephants and Numidian horse 
and Lybian infantry, the active 
agency of Carthaginian force and 
cunning and cruelty, who has 
brought death into every Roman 
household after the slaughter of the 
plains of Cannae and whose veter- 
ans now menace the existence of 
Rome. It is great dramatic mate- 
rial, but Mr. Sherwood has built 
upon it neither a great play nor a 
superlative satire. It is true that his 
lines are smart, his characters 
cleverly contrasted, but neither the 
protagonists nor the play are car- 
ried through to any logical or con- 
sistent conclusion. 

Mr. Sherwood opens in a brittle 
vein of satire, the darts of his wit 
being directed against the Roman 
tradition. Amzytis, an Athenian, has 
married into the Latin gens of 
Fabius. Her husband, Quintus 
Fabius Maximus, is the Consul. Her 
mother-in-law is a matron of the 
old school. The Carthaginian war 
drums are heard without the walls 
and Amytis is not ashamed to take 
to flight—in her best frock. The 
next scene is in the G. H. Q. of the 
enemy. We hear that Hannibal’s 
veterans talk the same jargon as 
our own doughboys and we meet 
the great general and his brothers. 
They are drama in themselves. Nat- 
urally Amytis—in the best frock— 
soon appears and demonstrates how 
delightfully weak a great man can 
be. Having undertaken to prove 
that Hannibal might easily have 


marched into Rome, Mr. Sherwood 
now has to show why he did no 
such thing. He disposes of the ac- 
cepted argument that the invader 
dared not risk a long siege, and 
leaves to the lady all credit. But 
as this Monna Vanna had little af- 
fection and no patriotism towards 
her husband’s city, the author is 
faced with losing all the humor of 
the first act or of making the flip- 
pant Amytis a serious pacifist. He 
chose the latter alternative, but to 
mitigate the humanity of her plea, 
Mr. Sherwood has her base it with 
spiritual obscurity but great physi- 
cal clarity upon “the human equa- 
tion.” After much talk about what 
is really great, Hannibal in a meta- 
physical muddle consents to march 
his army off to Capua, thus proving 
—to Amytis—that Hannibal the 
man is greater than Hannibal the 
general. 

Such minor considerations as 
duty and honor are not mentioned. 
But a great deal of nonsense is 
talked about the uselessness of war. 
Unless Mr. Sherwood is deliberately 
concealing all historical back- 
ground, he must admit that the 
Punic Wars were quite as supreme- 
ly useful to the Romans as to our- 
selves. The question of racial dom- 
ination was one that had to be 
definitely settled and the fall of 
Rome or of Carthage meant either 
the triumph of Semitic despotism or 
the preservation of the culture of 
which we are the inheritors. Nor 
was Hannibal an Alexander, bent 
on personal conquest, but the paid 
servant of his city. For him to 
have deliberately foregone the cap- 
ture of Rome would make him the 
great scoundrel of history. Mr. 
Sherwood might have preserved his 
satire by having Amytis laugh over 
the ruin of Hannibal. As it is he 

















only ruins the character of Amytis 
as well, and closes on a banal note 
of sentimental sloppiness. 

As Hannibal is never character- 
ized, he loses nothing. Philip Meri- 
vale is a handsome and impressive 
young commander but he might 
just as well have been called Scipio. 
The part of his younger brother, 
Mago, is given much more individ- 
uality, and in the hands of Mr. 
Barry Jones is the ranking imper- 
sonation of the play. Ritchie Ling 
gives all the dignity permitted by 
the part to Fabius. Needless to say 
as the sinning and unblushing wife, 
Miss Jane Cowl is always beautiful. 
As a comedian she is not so suc- 
cessful. She has a way of simper- 
ing when the situation is delicate 
—perhaps from embarrassment— 
which rather accentuates the deli- 
cacy. Although Mr. Sherwood has 
promise as a smart playwright, we 
rather hope The Road to Rome will 
not be taken to London. To write 
historical satire requires something 
a little more scholarly than mere 
smartness.—At the Playhouse. 


Wuat Ann BrouGut Home.—One 
of the most surprising and encour- 
aging things that Ann has brought 
to New York is the declaration of 
Mr. Ear! Carroll that he likes to put 
on decent plays if anyone will pat- 
ronize them. We hope that a great 
many people will go to see Ann for 
Mr. Carroll’s sake as well as their 
own, for Ann is not only amusing 
all the way through, but the cast 
is uniformly competent. It con- 
cerns a small town family in a small 
town, and besides the father, and 
mother, and the three daughters and 
their suitors, there is, of course, the 
uncle. Ever since The First Year, 


there seems to be a tradition that 
small town families must have an 
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uncle. Just as the traditional prairie 
dog gives harbor to an owl or a 
rattlesnake, so the Middle Western 
household boasts a bachelor brother. 
Ann’s Uncle Henry is at any rate 
good comedy. In fact so are the 
whole family. Nor does the play- 
wright have to rely on marital bick- 
ering for his action. 

What Ann Brought Home boasts 
a finer grade of humor than its 
compeer, Tommy. Everything is 
fresh and entertaining about it ex- 
cept its setting. That handicap has 
always seemed to us the most seri- 
ous one about our genre comedies, 
for one cannot but admit that a 
Middle Western “settin’ room” is 
not exhilarating background for 
light comedy. Its drab homeliness 
is quite correct but monotonous. 
American piazzas are nationally 
unique and yet we rather ignore 
their possibilities as background. 
Comedy is sensitive as to its setting. 
But What Ann Brought Home is 
sufficiently bright to brighten its 
surroundings. We can recommend 
it for diversion of old and young in 
the Easter holidays.—At Wallack's 
Theater. 


SaTuRDAY’s CHILDREN.—Listed as 
a comedy, this little drama of the 
Bronx is full of tragic implication. 
Its ending, which provokes the de- 
lighted applause of the audience, is 
perhaps the saddest moment of it 
all for it summarizes the petty ma- 
terialism that seems typical of a 
sizeable section of subway riding 
New York. Mr. Maxwell Anderson, 
the author of What Price Glory and 
Outside Looking In has distinct in- 
spiration for titles. Saturday’s 
Children concerns the courtship and 
marriage of Bobby, a stenographer, 
so delicately played by Ruth Gor- 
don that, instead of the spanking 
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that is her due, she wins much un- 
deserved sympathy. Goaded and 
coached by her married sister in the 
first act, Bobby snares a boy—just 
starting out to make a reputation 
for himself in South America—into 
a proposal, and Act II. finds them 
disillusioned and settled in a little 
two room house—in the Bronx. 
Quite forgetful that she has de- 
manded a considerable sacrifice 
from her husband, Bobby, missing 
the excitement of office work, 
grumbles about keeping house and 
admits that she only married for a 
love affair. That is the keynote of 
the play. Poor little Bobby! Poor 
boy husband! If marriage is only 
the legalizing of youthful passion 
what’s the answer? Bobby couldn’t 
find any so she ran away alone toa 
furnished room before all the gilt 
should be rubbed off the frame of 
her pictured happiness. 

The “happy” curtain contrived by 
the author is so pitiful and tempo- 
rary a solution of her difficulties 
that, as we said, it but really 
heightens the actual tragedy. That 
any love—youthful or mature—can 
withstand the foolish daily drudg- 
eries of life, in or without the Bronx, 
is perhaps one of life’s most in- 
scrutable mysteries. It has remained 
for a bachelor poet to epitomize the 
dangers and the beauties of that 
daily grind. “Marriage in Two 
Moods,” by Francis Thompson, rec- 
ognizes the pitfalls but also points 
to the starry ascent: 


“Love that’s loved from day to day 
Loves itself into decay.” 


That’s what Bobby discovered; 
what all of Saturday’s children 
must discover who marry on the 
ideal of a movie “close up.” Yet 
there are many for whom marriage 
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is not a recognized sacrament who 
have nevertheless proved to them- 
selves that 


“Love to daily uses wed 
Shall be sweetly perfected.” 


But who can say that in daily small 
sacrifices there is not more than a 
strain of the sacramental? It is to 
be hoped for our young men’s sake 
that most of them escape to make 
their careers before they meet with 
Bobbys. Saturday’s Children is so 
singularly real that it reduces graph- 
ic art to photography. It also em- 
phasizes with brutal authority the 
monotonous vocabulary and nasal 
quality of our New York dialect. 
“Standing Room Only” seems its 
nightly slogan. — At the Booth 
Theater. 


Right You Are Ir You THINK 
You Are.—This may frivolously be 
called a pragmatist’s prank and a 
philosopher’s picnic. In it Signor 
Pirandello, thinly disguised as Sig- 
nor Laudisi and most capitally 
played by Reginald Mason, enjoys 
the antics of his fellow men as they 
vainly seek the absolute and, while 
acting as commentator and chorus 
to their foibles, achieves content- 
ment and a caption in the last word. 
The excitement engendered in a 
small Italian town over the strange 
household of the prefect’s new sec- 
retary, and the determined efforts 
of the councilor and his family to 
solve the alluring scandal, is the 
story—the theme, let us breathe it 
lightly, is that most ancient, most 
modern, most simple, most subtle 
of queries: What is Truth? The 
measure of truth, said William 
James, is utility. Pirandello seems 
to rate it more ideally. In the deli- 
cate adjustments of human rela- 

















tionship, which is the true man— 
the man I am or the man you would 
like me to be? Who can say that 
the illusions that human love builds 
up as defenses are not true ones? 
It is a curious fact that the indi- 
vidual who says the invariably dis- 
agreeable thing is usually accounted 
a truth teller. But not to Signor 
Pirandello. Truth to him is not 
the starkly naked fact but its beau- 
tiful garment. When the buzzing 
gossips surround and corner the 
secretary’s wife and demand of her 
the answer that must prove either 
her husband or mother to be mad, 
she evades them. 

“But you must be either one or 
the other,” they cry. “You must be 
either her daughter or his second 
wife.” 

“No, signori,” returns the veiled 
figure, “Per me, io sono colei che 
mi si crede! (“I am which ever one 
they believe me to be.”) 

“Ecco, o signori, come parla la 
Verita!’”’ (“There, ladies and gentle- 
men,” says Laudisi, “there speaks 
the Truth.”) 

Don’t try to knock down the piti- 
ful little walls we build up around 
our love gardens even though their 
bricks may be but paint and paper. 
Even the sage of Aquinas, who be- 
lieved so firmly in the absolute 
quality of Truth, has declared that, 
though there are certain universal 
standards of morality existent— 
there is only one which may never 
be forgotten and that is, “Do to 
others as you would they should do 
to you.” We are only as real as 
our ideas. That was the burden of 
Pirandello’s Siz Characters in 
Search of an Author. 

On the whole his present comedy 
is at once a kindly and a cynical 
parable. The difficulties of its 
crowded stage and subtle frame- 
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work are bravely handled at the 
Theater Guild. Mason as Laudisi, 
Robinson as Ponza, the harassed 
secretary, and Beryl Mercer as his 
mother-in-law all achieve real elo- 
quence of rhetoric and render very 
sincere and moving impersonations. 
One regrets Philip Loeb’s untamed 
diction. Helen Westley comes near 
to spoiling the rhythm of the com- 
edy by farcing it, but exercises an 
appreciated restraint which, unfor- 
tunately, is not respected by the 
young lady who plays an unim- 
portant visitor but tries to make 
her part unduly noticeable and ridic- 
ulous. Right You Are lf You Think 
You Are is no play for tyros. The 
present production earns one’s un- 
biased respect for the Theater Guild 
Company. Presented on Wednes- 
day and Friday matinees.—At the 
Guild Theater. 


SinnER. — Thompson Buchanan 
has assailed the ramparts of society 
satire but, unfortunately, one never 
feels that he has chosen his charac- 
ters from one’s own circle. We can 
truthfully affirm for anyone in 
doubt that none of our friends in 
Sutton Place or Park Avenue are 
in the habit of sinning quite so 
steadily or casually. Perhaps Mr. 
Buchanan is confusing Manhattan 
Island with Hollywood. After a 
rather tedious first act with a good 
deal of discussion of sinning in an 
Inn which—according to tradition 
—should have been on wicked Long 
Island, Mr. Buchanan marries his 
heroine and settles her in Sutton 
Place, which has the advantage of 
a very delightful backdrop of the 
Bridge and the East River. Here, 
very nearly corrupted by the gen- 
eral sinfulness of her family, she 
dallies with temptation; resents her 
husband’s absence and absorption 
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in business, and, when the husband 
unexpectedly returns to find her in 
a compromising position, resents so 
much his resentment that she hails 
divorce and Paris. 

The last act is one of those sur- 
prises that occasionally enliven 
tedium, for it happens to be a very 
good one. The husband, who has 
borne a good deal, from the her- 
oine’s very modern ideas of free- 
dom to her family’s chronic sinful- 
ness, now suddenly goaded into 
sound, old fashioned husbandom, 
takes to very ancient methods for 
securing domestic harmony, and 
with his strong right arm he puts 
both that heroine and her tempter 
into their respective places. The 
tempter reaches his through the 
glass of the Sutton Place doorway. 
Strangely enough this old and hon- 
ored ending has a smack of genu- 
ine originality for one does not sus- 
pect that in such a modern play a 
husband would so bitterly resent a 
little sinning. It is also his mother-in- 
law who suggests the solution. Mr. 
Dinehart is very competent as the 
red-blooded business man but Miss 
Claiborne Foster is not so well suited 
in her réle as the modern young 
heroine.—At the Klaw Theater. 


Set a TuHrer.—Should you ever 
be inclined to think that mathemat- 
ics are over emphasized in our edu- 
cational system, go to see a poorly 
constructed melodrama and then if, 
as they say, arithmetic really trains 
the mind in logical thought, you will 
be only too glad to drill your chil- 
dren in such jocund calculations as 
the multiplication tables. If two 
and two make four and three times 
two are six, how many crooks has 
Mr. Paramore assembled in his play 
—and are the butler and maid on 
the side of the police or the crim- 


inal—and how far is the private de- 
tective involved in the crime, and 
who is the bootlegger and who—oh, 
who is the corpse? The drama, 
which ambles along at an uneven 
jog, is all about a ward and her 
guardian and a bond robbery. There 
are also some mysterious initials 
which have a Roman flavor and ap- 
pear on the brows of corpses and 
the forearms of criminals. Then 
there is a gigantic safe in the wall 
which keeps popping out from be- 
hind a bookcase. Into the safe the 
corpse of a victim is bundled in 
Act I. but, as it is one of the many 
moments in which the lights are 
out, no one ever discovers the iden- 
tity of said victim. 

Set a Thief is the kind of play 
in which every fifteen minutes 
some one remarks before the whole 
cast, “I'd like to have a talk with X 
alone,” whereupon the others have 
to troop out. It is the kind of play 
in which comic relief is afforded by 
a stout negro handmaid who cries 
“Oh, Lah!” at every shot. It is the 
kind of play in which Margaret 
Wycherly wears a _ preposterous 
white wig to show she is an old 
lady—a most annoying old lady 
who goes snooping about trying to 
utter wise epigrams. Neither she 
nor the young lady reporter from 
one of the subway journals ever 
really discover anything or con- 
tribute anything to the plot, which 
careens along in an unpiloted way 
to the end. However, the young re- 
porter occasionally is funny which 
is more than most of the others 
consciously achieve except the 
wicked old private detective. Set 
a Thief is at least perfectly prop- 
er and suitable for the young. Per- 
haps they will be readier at solving 
its enigmatic proceedings.—At the 
Lyceum Theater. 
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Ill. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED. 


1. February, 1926. 


THE MASTER BUILDER.—Miss Le 
Gallienne’s brilliant production of 
Ibsen’s intangible tragedy.—At the 
Civic Repertory Theater. 


2. June. 


IoLANTHE.—This thoroughly de- 
lightful opera of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van is still sung every Thursday 
night.—At the Plymouth Theater. 


3. November. 


2 GirLs WANTED.—Directed by the 
experienced Winchell Smith, this 
amusing Golden comedy should be 
enjoyed and encouraged.—A? the 
Little Theater. 


QUEEN HiGu.—A jazzed rendering 
of a farce called A Pair of Sixes 
with Luella Gear in too small a part. 
—At the Ambassador Theater. 


4. December. 


CaPONSACCHI.—A _ dramatization 
of Browning’s “The Ring and the 
Book,” in which Mr. Hampden 
does some fine and vigorous play- 
ing while the Pompilia of Miss Bar- 
rett is very appealing.—At the 
Hampden Theater. 


Broapway.—A melodrama of 
bootleggers and cabarets which 
boasts of little refinement but of 
much action and very skillful tech- 
nique.—At the Broadhurst Theater. 


THE LappEerR.—A propaganda play 
for reincarnation. A dull play with 
a strong cast.—At the Waldorf 
Theater. 


5. January, 1927. 


THE PLay’s THE THING.—Hol- 
brook Blinn and a competent cast 
in a Molnar comedy in which the 
implied indelicacies are denied at 
the finish—At the Henry Miller 
Theater. 


THe Desert Sonc.—A colorful 
operetta of Arabs and the Legion 
with a resounding male chorus and 
a real plot.—At the Casino Theater. 


6. February. 


THE Constant NympH.—The first 
act of this dramatization is the clos- 
est to the novel. The Tessa of Miss 
Beatrix Thomson is lovely through- 
out.—At the Cort Theater. 


THE Devil IN THE CHEESE.—A 
fantastic comedy with a most orig- 
inal and entertaining second act 
which visualizes the fancies in a 
young girl’s head.—At the Charles 
Hopkins Theater. 


THE Countess Maritza.—A Vien- 
nese operetta with Odette Myrtil 
and two active comedians produced 
with Shubert generosity of settings 
and costumes.—At the Shubert 
Theater. 


THE NIGHTINGALE..—Eleanor 
Painter as Jenny Lind with Tom 
Wise as Mr. Barnum in an operetta 
which is full of color and musically 
above the average.—At the Al Jol- 
son Theater. 


7. March. 


PyGMALion.—A brilliant revival 
of Mr. Shaw’s phonetic comedy in 





which the charming Miss Lynn Fon- 
tanne is most ably assisted by Regi- 
nald Mason as Professor Higgins. 
Heartily recommended.—At_ the 
Guild Theater. 


THe Constant Wire.—An acrid 
comedy of infidelity based on the 
most modern economic theory of 
morals. Miss Ethel Barrymore is 
the wife who belies the title—At 
the Mazine Elliott Theater. 


THe Barker.—A strident melo- 
drama of life in a traveling circus. 
Rough in speech and action but 
rather well acted.—At the Biltmore 
Theater. 


Tommy.—A small town comedy 
with little action but which keeps 
its audiences contented and laugh- 
ing.—At the Gaiety Theater. 


THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE.—An- 
other of Mr. Winthrop Ames’s re- 
vivals of Gilbert and Sullivan with 
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a particularly excellent Pirate King 
and a very charming chorus of 
young ladies in bustles.—At the 
Plymouth Theater. 


THE WoopEN Kimono.—A chaotic 
melodrama of coffins and cellars and 
masked desperadoes with plenty of 
pistol shots and corpses.—At the 
Martin Beck Theater. 


PINWHEEL, — An impressionistic 
atrocity with a stenographer and 
her steady sinning and jazzing and 
drinking and cursing up and down 
an iron staircase against a black 
and cubistic background.—At the 
Neighborhood Playhouse. 


THE CrapLteE Sonc.—A beautiful 
comedy of cloistered life, most beau- 
tifully produced by Miss Le Gal- 
lienne which is sold out every night 
and which thoroughly deserves it. 
We trust all our readers may en- 
joy it.—At the Civic Repertory Thea- 
ter. 




















The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FaitH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





WHERE EVERYBODY DANCES. 


HE famous bridge over the 

Rhone at Avignon—where tout 

le monde y danse en rond celebrates 

this month the feast of its patron 
saint. 

Although the four arches, which 
are all that remain out of the orig- 
inal twenty-two, are at other times 
closed by order of the State, regula- 
tions are wisely relaxed upon the 
28th April to allow a Mass in the 
little chapel of St. Bénézet in mid- 
stream, and to allow also a few 
selected couples to exercise the priv- 
ilege formerly enjoyed by all Avi- 
gnon—that of dancing upon the nar- 
row roadway. Meanwhile everyone 
in the city dons his best clothes, 
watches from behind the iron rail- 
ing and remembers—or fails to re- 
member—Alphonse Daudet’s de- 


scription of how “pipes and tam- 
bourines were posted upon the 
bridge of Avignon in the fresh wind 
of the Rhone, and then, day and 
night, they would dance, they would 
dance .. 
town!” 


. Ah, happy days, happy 





Among the mass of legends which 
connect ancient buildings with their 
founders, that of St. Bénézet does 
not in itself stand conspicuous. 
Rather is it typical. St. Bénézet 
was a shepherd boy in the Cévennes, 
on the further bank of the Rhone; 
and when an angel descended from 
heaven to command him to build a 
bridge over the great river no mock- 
ing from his fellows could dissuade 
him. 

“Is it not preposterous,” ex- 
claimed the uninspired in their wis- 
dom, “that a mere shepherd boy 
should attempt a task which baffled 
even the great Julius Cesar!” 

But Bénézet murmured that Cesar 
had been a pagan; and begged from 
an Avignon householder something 
for love of the bridge that was to 
be. 
“If your bridge is of stone,” 
chuckled the Avignonnais, “take the 
stone which lies before my house. 
I shall be well rid of such a lump.” 

And good reason indeed had he 
to chuckle, for the stone, it is said, 
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was thirteen feet long, seven feet 
wide, seven feet deep, and weighed 
more than a ton. 

Bénézet, however, thanked him 
courteously; and after having 
blessed the stone, took it in his arms 
as easily as if it had been one of 
his own lambs and deposited it in 
its appointed place on the river 
bank. 

Thenceforward whatever he asked, 
Avignon gave him, not in mocking 
but in reverence. 

Actually—though one hates to 
appear abrupt with a legend—prac- 
tically nothing is known with cer- 
tainty of St. Bénézet, save that he 
lived in the twelfth century and 
crowned rather than began his 
career at Avignon. He was a mem- 
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ber of the Fratres Pontifices or 
Fréres Pontifes, an order of bridge- 
builders and ferrymen whose activ- 
ities spread over several countries 
of Western Europe. The bridge, 
which was built on the site of a 
Roman work, was in its time the 
only dry crossing of the Rhone be- 
tween Lyons and the mouth of the 
river near Marseilles—a distance of 
about 200 miles—and as such saw 
Popes and anti-Popes of Avignon, 
warriors, nobles, the poet Petrarch 
—all sorts of celebrities and doubt- 
less not a few rogues—cross its 
span. Yet it is not these that have 
given it greatest fame, but the ordi- 
nary folk who looked to it for their 
pleasure—or ought one to call it 
craze—of dancing. 





<i 
—— 


THE TALE OF A LOST CATHOLIC PROVINCE. 


E titles of coadjutor bishops— 
bishops in partibus infidelium 

as they used to be called—should 
remind us of the many sees, once 
flourishing, which are now only 
names in the long history of the 
Church. There were once some 
hundreds of episcopal sees in North 
Africa; there are now perhaps a 
dozen or less. Carthage remains— 
second to Rome in the entire world 
was its proud boast—but where is 
Hippo, once the chair of St. Augus- 
tine, and where are many others? 
Changes in climate and population 
have extinguished their candles and 
nothing but their history remains, 
and sometimes little enough of that. 
Amongst these sees, up to 1535 
and the years immediately after, 
was that of Gardar; in the year 
mentioned a bishop in partibus was 
consecrated with that title, the last 
to be thus designated. Where is 


Gardar? How many people know, 
or realize that there was erected 
there by far the earliest cathedral 
on the American Continent, cen- 
turies older than that at Santiago in 
Cuba, founded in 1522, which often 
gets credit for holding that proud 
position. As a matter of fact Gar- 
dar was extinct save as a title when 
Cuba first came into existence. 
Those who have read Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy’s book, The Norse Discover- 
ers of America, or who remember 
the detailed review given of it in 
these columns in July, 1922, will not 
need to be reminded that Greenland 
was first colonized by Eric the Red 
just before a. p. 1000 that being the 
year when Iceland, from which Eric 
came, accepted Christianity, which 
but very little later reached the 
Norse Greenlanders. Leif, Eric’s 
son, first set foot on what is now 
North America in 1002. He did not 























linger there but Karlsefni, eighteen 
years later, made a stay of a year or 
more probably near the southern 
end of Long Island at a place which 
he called Hép. A child was born to 
him there, the first white child to be 
born in what was afterwards the 
United States, but the “Skraelings,” 
or local tribes, perhaps the Dela- 
wares, annoyed the Norse settlers 
and the colony was given up. 

In Greenland, however, sprang up 
a flourishing Catholic community, 
the next dated fact about which re- 
veals the existence of a bishop, one 
Eric, in 1121. He was evidently a 
man of apostolic fervor for history 
relates that he set sail from his 
northern diocese of Gardar for the 
shores of Vineland (the name given 
to the coast of North America by 
Leif on his first visit) with the in- 
tention of preaching the Gospel to 
the “Skraelings.” What became of 
him God only knows. He may have 
been drowned in the dangerous sea 
which he had to navigate; he may 
have been murdered by the Skrael- 
ings and thus be the protomartyr of 
North America. We are never like- 
ly to know with any degree of cer- 
tainty, but the past few years have 
thrown a flood of light on the his- 
tory of the diocese which he va- 
cated. 

It seems quite clear from all 
records that the settlements of the 
Catholic Norse were almost all on 
the western coast of Greenland, the 
harbors on that side being less ice- 
bound in the summer than those on 
the east which are exposed to icy 
Arctic currents. To these settle- 
ments came ships every summer 
from Scandinavia bringing, no 
doubt, woolens and other things 
which the colonists could not pro- 
vide for themselves, and taking back 
furs, probably, and certainly loads 
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of walrus ivory, always valuable 
and, in those days, much more val- 
uable than now. It is an intensely 
interesting fact that Peter’s pence 
from the diocese of Gardar in Green- 
land was paid to the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff in walrus tusks and it was in 
that currency that the same diocese 
made contributions towards the ex- 
penses of the crusades. What a 
vista of history is opened to any- 
one with a particle of imagination 
by that fact, and how it illustrates 
the cosmopolitanism of the Church, 
before Luther came to trouble it, to 
think of these icebound inhabitants 
of ultima Thule contributing their 
walrus tusks that St. Louis of 
France might regain the Holy Places 
for Christendom from the hands of 
the Paynim. At any rate Gardar 
was a sufficiently flourishing place, 
and there seems to have been at one 
time as many as eleven thousand 
Catholic colonists in the fifteen or 
so settlements, each of which no 
doubt had its church and priest or 
priests. 

What happened to this ecclesias- 
tical province? That is a question 
which has often been asked and to 
which it has only been possible to 
make reply within the past few 
years or even months. For several 
expeditions have been sent from 
Scandinavian lands to excavate the 
remains of the villages with the in- 
tent to clear up this historical ques- 
tion. The first report came to light 
a year or so ago when the work of 
an expedition to Greenland was 
written up and published. These 
researchers had discovered the 
cemetery of one of these settlements 
and found the coffins of the dead, in 
each of which was a cross of wood 
which had been laid upon the dead 
person’s breast—the sign of the 
Faith. That was interesting enough, 
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but far more so are the results ob- 
tained by Dr. Norlund of the Copen- 
hagen Museum which have only just 
been made public. For his expedi- 
tion has made a thorough survey of 
the settlement at Gardar, the seat of 
the bishop. The foundations of the 
cathedral and bishop’s house have 
been laid bare, and both were found 
to have been built of the local sand- 
stone. The church was one hun- 
dred feet in length and had what is 
called a “chevet” of chapels open- 
ing off from around the choir—a 
common arrangement in_ great 
churches, of which the Abbey at 
Tewkesbury is a well-known ex- 
ample. In one of these chapels was 
discovered the remains of a bishop 
whose skeleton was perfect though 
there were only shreds of the vest- 
ments in which he had been buried 
to show what had once been there. 
But the episcopal ring was found 
and the head of the pastoral staff, 
made of a long carved piece of wal- 
rus ivory. These objects were sent 
back to Copenhagen, perhaps nat- 
urally and inevitably, but one hopes 
that the account in some of the 
papers that the bishop’s bones were 
sent with them is not true, for that 
would surely be a wholly indefensi- 
ble action. Who was this bishop? 
It is impossible to say with cer- 
tainty but it has been surmised that 
he was a certain Jon Sverresfester 
who certainly was bishop around 
1377 which is the legendary date of 
his death, a date with which there 
is no reason to quarrel. This bishop 
was an adopted son of King Sverre 
of Norway, whence his name, and 
was presumably sent out from there 
to his distant see perhaps at the 
request of the king. Besides the 
cathedral there was excavated what 
Dr. Norlund calls the “Palace,” or 
bishop’s residence, which was much 
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larger than the cathedral, and in- 
cluded perhaps a seminary or even 
a school as well as the residence of 
the diocesan. A number of detached 
buildings, stables, cattle-sheds, a 
smithy and other workshops had 
been erected near the palace so that 
there was a self-contained commu- 
nity around the bishop and the 
mother church. 

What calamity put an end to all 
these Catholic activities? That must 
be a matter of conjecture. The Black 
Death devastated the Continent of 
Europe around the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Three several 
epidemics raged in England and 
were very largely responsible for the 
success of the efforts of Henry VIII. 
in changing the religion. The old 
priesthood of England was almost 
exterminated, martyrs to a man to 
their zeal for their duties. Almost 
any kind of person, for whose know- 
ledge there could be any colorable 
excuse, seems afterwards to have 
been made a priest, and the natural 
result was a deterioration in the 
spirit of religion. 

However it is with Greenland, not 
England, that we are concerned and 
it would seem that for some years 
no ships came from home to the 
far distant settlement—there was 
too much to be done in Scandinavia 
itself—and when communication 
was opened up again the colonies 
had disappeared. For one thing it 
is thought that a cyclical change in 
the weather, such as must often 
have happened, led to the summer 
locking of ports, up to then open for 
some period every year. Another 
suggestion is that the colonists were 
ravaged by pestilence, and one may 
ask whether it is not just possible 
that the bacilli of the Black Death 
may not have been brought to 
Greenland by some ship? If so 




















those bacilli would find a popula- 
tion just suited to their evil enter- 
prises. There is an old story that 
whenever a ship reaches the isolated 
island off the coast of Scotland 
known as St. Kilda’s everybody on 
the island gets a cold in the head. 
That story related to the days when 
ship visits were few and far be- 
tween, even fewer than they are to- 
day, but it is a fact, not a fable. 
In the pure wind-swept island, bac- 
teria of catarrh or cold become ex- 
terminated and the people lose the 
very partial immunity which most 
of us have. When a ship comes it 
brings with it people breathing out 
catarrh bacilli, as most of us are 
constantly doing, and the unimmune 
islanders promptly become their 
prey. Such would certainly have 
been the fate of the Greenlanders 
had the Black Death bacilli been 
brought to their shores. However 
this may be, something seems to 
have weakened their powers of 
fighting, for it appears that the na- 
tives of the country made an attack 
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upon the colonists and finally over- 
came and exterminated them. They 
pulled down the cathedral and other 
buildings, which they used as a 
stone quarry, just exactly as the 
grantees of Henry VIII., Edward 
VI., and Elizabeth did with the 
splendid religious houses of Eng- 
land, so that now nothing is left but 
the foundations which have just 
been laid bare and described and 
with whose discovery we have, it 
may be supposed, all the informa- 
tion that we are ever likely to pos- 
sess about these once flourishing 
Catholic settlements. 

For a century and a half there 
were none but natives on those in- 
hospitable shores. Then came a 
further Scandinavian immigration 
the predecessors of the present white 
inhabitants of Greenland. But by 
that time Luther had achieved his 
evil ends and those who came over 
were, as their representatives to- 
day are, of the religion which he 
founded and which is named after 
him. 


























THE STRANGEST STORY IN THE 
WoOnrLD. 


No two things could possibly be 
more different than the death of 
Socrates and the death of Christ. 
We are meant to feel that the death 
of Socrates was, from the point of 
view of his friends at least, a stupid 
muddle and miscarriage of justice 
interfering with the flow of a hu- 
mane and lucid, I had almost said 
a light philosophy. We are meant 
to feel that Death was the bride of 
Christ as Poverty was the bride of 
St. Francis. We are meant to feel 
that his life was in that sense a 
sort of love-affair with death, a ro- 
mance of the pursuit of the ultimate 
sacrifice. From the moment when 
the star goes up like a birthday 
rocket to the moment when the sun 
is extinguished like a funeral torch, 
the whole story moves on wings 
with the speed and direction of a 
drama, ending in an act beyond 
words. 

Therefore the story of Christ is 
the story of a journey, almost in the 
manner of a military march; cer- 
tainly in the manner of the quest 
of a hero moving to his achievement 
or his doom. It is a story that be- 
gins in the paradise of Galilee, a 
pastoral and peaceful land having 
really some hint of Eden, and grad- 
ually climbs the rising country into 
the mountains that are nearer to 
the storm-clouds and the stars, as 
to a Mountain of Purgatory. 

Every attempt to amplify that 
story has diminished it. The task 
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has been attempted by many men 
of real genius and eloquence as well 
as by only too many vulgar senti- 
mentalists and self-conscious rheto- 
ricians. The tale has been retold 
with patronising pathos by elegant 
sceptics and with fluent enthusiasm 
by boisterous best-sellers. It will 
not be retold here. The grinding 
power of the plain words of the 
Gospel story is like the power of 
mill-stones; and those who can read 
them simply enough will feel as if 
rocks had been rolled upon them. 
Criticism is only words about 
words; and of what use are words 
about such words as these? What 
is the use of word-painting about 
the dark garden filled suddenly 
with torchlight and furious faces? 
“Are you come out with swords and 
staves as against a robber? All day 
I sat in your temple teaching, and 
you took me not.” Can anything 
be added to the massive and gath- 
ered restraint of that irony; like a 
great wave lifted to the sky and 
refusing to fall? “Daughters of 
Jerusalem, weep not for me but 
weep for yourselves and for your 
children.” As the High Priest asked 
what further need he had of wit- 
nesses, we might well ask what 
further need we have of words. 
Peter in a panic repudiated him: 
“and immediately the cock crew; 
and Jesus looked upon Peter, and 
Peter went out and wept bitterly.” 
Has anyone any further remarks to 
offer? Just before the murder he 
prayed for all the murderous race 
of men, saying, “They know not 























what they do”; is there anything to 
say to that, except that we know as 
little what we say? Is there any 
need to repeat and spin out the story 
of how the tragedy trailed up the 
Via Dolorosa and how they threw 
him in haphazard with two thieves 
in one of the ordinary batches of 
execution; and how in all that hor- 
ror and howling wilderness of de- 
sertion one voice spoke in homage, 
a startling voice from the very last 
place where it was looked for, the 
gibbet of the criminal; and he said 
to that nameless ruffian, “This night 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise”? 
Is there anything to put after that 
but a full-stop? Or is anyone pre- 
pared to answer adequately that 
farewell gesture to all flesh which 
created for his Mother a new Son? 
There were solitudes beyond 
where none shall follow. There 
were secrets in the inmost and in- 
visible part of that drama that have 
no symbol in speech; or in any sev- 
erance of a man from men. Nor is 
it easy for any words less stark and 
single-minded than those of the 
naked narrative even to hint at the 
horror or exaltation that lifted it- 
self above the hill. Endless exposi- 
tions have not come to the end of 
it, or even to the beginning. And 
if there be any sound that can pro- 
duce a silence, we may surely be 
silent about the end and the ex- 
tremity; when a cry was driven out 
of that darkness in words dread- 
fully distinct and dreadfully unin- 
telligible, which man shall never 
understand in all the eternity they 
have purchased for him; and for 
one annihilating instant an abyss 
that is not for our thoughts had 
opened even in the unity of the ab- 
solute; and God had been forsaken 
of God. 
They took the body down from 
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the cross and one of the few rich 
men among the first Christians ob- 
tained permission to bury it in a 
rock tomb in his garden; the Ro- 
mans setting a military guard lest 
there should be some riot and at- 
tempt to recover the body. There 
was once more a natural symbolism 
in these natural proceedings; it was 
well that the tomb should be sealed 
with all the secrecy of ancient east- 
ern sepulture and guarded by the 
authority of the Cesars. For in that 
second cavern the whole of that 
great and glorious humanity which 
we call antiquity was gathered up 
and covered over; and in that place 
it was buried. It was the end of a 
very great thing called human his- 
tory; the history that was merely 
human. The mythologies and the 
philosophies were buried there, the 
gods and the heroes and the sages. 
In the great Roman phrase, they had 
lived. But as they could only live, 
so they could only die; and they 
were dead. 

On the third day the friends of 
Christ coming at daybreak to the 
place found the grave empty and 
the stone rolled away. In varying 
ways they realised the new wonder; 
but even they hardly realised that 
the world had died in the night. 
What they were looking at was the 
first day of a new creation, with 
a new heaven and a new earth; and 
in a semblance of the gardener God 
walked again in the garden, in the 
cool not of the evening but the 


dawn. 


—G. K. Cnesrerton, The Everlasting Man 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.), pp. 253-262. 
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NATIONALISM AND INTOLERANCE. 


RACIAL intolerance has been dis- 
played by nationalists in many 
places and under many guises. 
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“Nordicism,” under one name or 
another, has been in evidence con- 
tinuously since the publication, in 
1853-1855, of the Comte de Gobin- 
eau’s fanciful work on “The In- 
equality of Human _ Races.” A 
prophet, as is well known, is not 
without honour save in his own 
country, and to his fellow French- 
men, who perversely came rather to 
like the idea that they were not 
largely Nordic, the Comte’s theory 
proved less acceptable than to his 
neighbourly Germans, who were 
grateful to him for providing them 
with a satisfactory racial basis for 
their self-acknowledged supremacy. 
Many of the British, too, fell grad- 
ually under the spell of the Teu- 
tonic, Nordic myth; they explained 
away the dark hair and dark eyes 
of some of their number and in- 
sisted that in themselves as a whole 
the “Great Race” had flowered and 
fruited. Wherever Nordic British- 
ers went, they carried with them the 
gospel of their anointed race, to 
Australia, South Africa, Canada, 
and the United States. But whereas 
in Britain the Nordicists assumed 
that the entire population was so 
predominantly Nordic that it needed 
no legal protection against “infer- 
ior” races, in English-speaking 
countries beyond the seas they de- 
manded and secured discriminatory 
legislation against “lesser” breeds. 
As Mr. Madison Grant testifies in 
the preface to the fourth edition of 
his twentieth-century version of the 
Comte de Gobineau’s Nordicism: 
“*The Passing of the Great Race,’ 
in its original form, was designed 
by the author to rouse his fellow 
Americans to the overwhelming 
importance of race and to the folly 
of the ‘Melting Pot’ theory, even at 
the expense of bitter controversy. 
This purpose has been accom- 
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plished thoroughly, and one of the 
most far-reaching effects of the doc- 
trines enunciated in this volume 
and in the discussions that followed 
its publication was the decision of 
the Congress of the United States 
to adopt discriminatory and re- 
strictive measures against the im- 
migration of undesirable races and 
peoples.” 

The measures to which Mr. Grant 
points with pride are the recent laws 
of the United States for the restric- 
tion of foreign immigration. These 
laws have been enacted for a va- 
riety of reasons, economic as well 
as nationalist and “racial”; and in 
so far as they provide that immigra- 
tion from all foreign countries shall 
be restricted alike to a particular 
percentage or quota of the actual 
number of immigrants formerly 
coming from the several countries, 
they can hardly be termed discrim- 
inatory or inequitable. But the lat- 
est of these laws directs that the 
several quotas shall be computed 
not on the basis of the latest Ameri- 
can census, that of 1920, but upon 
the census of 1890, and this is both 
discriminatory and in accordance 
with the intolerant preconceptions 
of certain American nationalists of 
“Nordic race.” For the bulk of 
foreign immigrants into the United 
States prior to 1890 were from 
Britain, Germany, and Scandinavia 
—presumably Nordic countries— 
whereas the bulk of immigrants 
since 1890 have been from southern 
and eastern Europe, regions peopled 
mainly by Mediterraneans and AIl- 
pines; and thus, by taking the cen- 
sus of 1890 as the basis for the com- 
putation of quotas, the United States 
is now officially discriminating 
against “Alpines” and “Mediterra- 
neans” and in favour of “Nordics.” 
Australia, also, in response to “Nor- 




















dic” nationalism, has similar re- 
strictions on foreign immigration. 
Now it may be desirable and even 
needful for Australia, the United 
States, or any other national state 
to discriminate against one white 
foreigner in behalf of another, but 
to do so on “racial” grounds is 
bound to foster the pride of one 
“race” and to arouse the resentment 


of another “race.” 


—Cariton J. H. Haves, Essays on National- 
ism (New York: The Macmillan Co.), pp. 
232-234. 
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WorDS AND PLACEs. 


A LARGE number, we might al- 
most say the greater number, of the 
fabrics which we wear are called by 
names derived from the places at 
which they were originally made. 
Political and social revolutions, 
aided by the invention of the spin- 
ning jenny, of the power-loom, and 
of the steam-engine, have, it is true, 
transferred the great seats of manu- 
facture from India, from the Le- 
vant, from Holland, from Northern 
Italy, and from East Anglia, to the 
neighbourhood of our English coal- 
fields, but the fabrics retain the an- 
cient names which still testify of 
the places which saw the earliest 
developments of the industrial en- 
ergy. Our Cashmere Shawls are 
now made at Paisley; our Japanned 
ware comes from Birmingham, our 
China from Staffordshire, our Nan- 
keen from Manchester, and we even 
export our Calico to Calicut, the 
very place from whence, three hun- 
dred years ago, it used to come. 

The ingenuity and inventive skill 
of the Arabs gave the first impulse 
to the industrial progress of the 
West. Thus Sarcenet (low Latin, 


saracenicum) was a silken fabric 
obtained from the Saracens. Mouse- 
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line, the French form of the word 
Muslin, clearly refers us to Moussul, 
in the neighbourhood of the eastern 


capital of the Caliphs. In Bagdad, 
the street inhabited by the manu- 
facturers of silken stuffs was called 
Atab, and the fabrics woven by 
them were called Atabi. From a 
corruption of this word we probably 
derive the words Taffety and Tabby. 
The rich figured silk called Damask 
and the famous Damascus swords 
were produced at the central seat of 
the Moslem dominion, and the Tole- 
do blades remind us that the Arab 
conquerors carried their metallurgic 
skill with them to the West. From 
another Moslem kingdom came 
Cipresse, the black “cobweb lawn” 
behind which Olivia, in Twelfth 
Night, “hides her heart,” and which 
the pedlar Autolycus, in the Win- 
ter’s Tale, carries in his pack. 

Gauze was made at Gaza, as is 
indicated by gaze, the French, and 
gasa, the Spanish form of the name; 
and in the same way we are guided 
by the Italian baldacchino in assign- 
ing Baudekin, which we read of in 
old authors, to Baldacca or New 
Bagdad, one of the suburbs of Cairo. 
Baudekin originally meant a rich 
silken tissue embroidered with fig- 
ures of birds, trees, and flowers, in 
gold and silver thread, but the word 
was subsequently used for any rich 
canopy, especially that over the al- 
tar, and pre-eminently the canopy in 
St. Peter’s under which stands the 
throne of the pope. 

Mohair, or Moire, is a fabric of 
the Moors or Arabs of Spain; and 
the same skilful race, after the 
Spanish conquest, manufactured 
Jean at Jaen; and at Cordova, cor- 
dovan or Cordwain, a kind of 
leather prized by the cordonniers or 
Cordwainers of the Middle Ages as 
highly as Morocco is by the leather- 
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workers of the present day. Truly 
the most elaborate history of the 
civilisation of the Arabs would fail 
to give us any such vivid sense of 
their industry and ingenuity as is 
conveyed by the curious fact that 
the seats of their empire, whether 
in Europe, in Africa, or in Asia, 
have stamped their names indelibly 
on so many of the fabrics in our 
daily use. 

As the energies of the Moslem 
races decayed, the Flemings took 
their place as the chief manufactur- 
ing people. When Leeds and Man- 
chester were country villages, and 
Liverpool a hamlet, Flanders was 
supplying all Europe with textile 
fabrics. The evidence of this fact 
is interwoven into the texture of 
our English speech. We have seen 
that many silken and cotton fabrics 
come from the Arabs; the Flemings 
excelled in the manufactures of flax 
and wool. From Cambrai we have 
Cambric, as is clear from the French 
form cambray, or toile de Cambray. 
Diaper, formerly written d’ipre or 
d’Ypres, was made at Ypres, one of 
the chief seats of the cloth manu- 
facture. 

Another colony of clothworkers 
was settled on the River Toucques 
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in Normandy. From the name of 
this river a whole family of words 
has been derived. In German the 
general name for cloth is Tuch, and 
in old English tuck. We read in 
Hakluyt a description of “the great 
Turke himselfe,” who had “upon 
his head a goodly white tucke, con- 
taining in length by estimation 
fifteene yards, which was of silke 
and linnen wouen together, resem- 
bling something of Calicut cloth.” 
White trousers are made of Duck, 
our beds are covered with Ticking, 
and our children wear Tuckers at 
their meals. A Tucker was origi- 
nally a narrow band of linen cloth 
worn by ladies round the throat. 
Hence any narrow strip of cloth 
fastened on the dress was called a 
Tuck or Tucker, and when this 
mode of ornamentation was im- 
itated by a fold in the fabric, the 
fold or plait itself received the 
same name. A weaver used to be 
called a tucker, and Tucker is still 
a common surname among us. In 
Somerset and in Cornwall there are 
villages called Tucking Mill, and 
Tucker Street in Bristol was that 
occupied by the weavers. 


—Isaac Taytor, Words and Phrases (New 


York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) pp. 366-370. 














FRENCH CATHOLICS AND “L’ACTION 
FRANCAISE.” 


IT is necessary to emphasize the 
Action Frangaise controversy, be- 
cause the propaganda of the royal- 
ist movement has been so skilfully 
and vigorously conducted, and the 
intellectual appeal of M. Maurras as 
a political philosopher is so great, 
that many people outside France 
believe that the majority of French 
Catholics—and certainly the major- 
ity of the more active and zealous 
leaders in the Catholic revival—are 
strongly committed to the support 
of the Action Francaise. The events 
of the past few months have demon- 
strated how false is any such as- 
sumption. Not only the whole hier- 
archy but the Catholic press has 
been entirely on the side of the 
Pope in the condemnation of the 
Action Francaise, although com- 
pletely refraining from any pro- 
vocative attitude; and although in 
many places young Catholics are 
still to be found selling the news- 
paper, in defiance of the Pope and 
of their own bishops, outside the 
church-doors on Sundays, it is 
absurd to suggest that they repre- 
sent any serious element in French 
Catholicism at the present time. 

The Pope’s action in condemning 
the Action Francaise has probably 
done more than anything else to re- 
move the fear of any serious split 
of the Catholic forces. The Action 
Francaise was unable to win a single 
seat at the last elections, or even to 
retain the seats it formerly held; 
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and it is now realised how far they 
were responsible for the defeat of 
the Catholic candidates, and for an- 
tagonising by their violent speeches 
and methods the mass of electors 
who are indifferent towards the 
Church. The excesses which the 
newspaper has since committed in 
regard to the papal Nuncio’s pacific 
speeches in Paris (which were all 
the more significant because Mgr. 
Maglione was until recently the 
Pope’s representative in Switzer- 
land, with a general supervision of 
all Catholic questions that came be- 
fore the League of Nations) have 
gone far to discredit the politics of 
the party. 

Meanwhile, outside politics and 
without regard to whether the next 
elections result in the formation of 
a new Catholic group in the Cham- 
ber, a definite move has been in- 
itiated with customary courage by 
Cardinal Maurin, the Archbishop of 
Lyons. In a recent address at the 
opening of the Catholic University 
of Lyons, his Eminence announced 
that he was willing to assume the 
leadership of the religious com- 
munities in reopening their schools 
within the province under his jur- 
isdiction. Speaking with a full 
sense of responsibility, he declared 
that as from October next he would 
be willing to face the consequences, 
if need be, of becoming the founder 
of a new religious congregation for 
the schools. The law, of course, en- 
forces severe penalties for such ac- 
tion, but Cardinal Maurin, a man 
of the people and with an immense 
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zeal for the Church and an un- 
rivalled personal following, is a 
fearless fighter when need arises. 
In a second statement issued about 
a month later, he appealed publicly 
to the religious communities within 
his own jurisdiction to come out 
openly at once and wear the habits 
of their orders—“to teach en cos- 
tume.” 

His invitation is only the result 
of representations made to him 
again and again by members of the 
religious communities who have 
implored him to sanction what they 
have wished to do themselves. It 
is too early yet to say what the re- 
sult of his action will be; but there 
can be little doubt that at any rate 
Cardinal Charost in Rennes—who 
learned to disdain threats of force 
during the long years when he was 
Bishop of Lille under the German 
occupation throughout the war— 
will issue a similar invitation in his 
own province, which is the most 
Catholic in France. The position of 
the other bishops is much more dif- 
cult, for the Catholics are in so 
many places a small and scattered 
minority. But it may easily be that 
the brave leadership of Cardinal 
Maurin will within a reasonably 
short time have restored at least 
full liberty to teach to the religious 
communities who came back for 


military service during the war. 
—Denis Gwynn, in Blackfriars (England), 
March, 1927. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND PROGRESS. 


DuRInG the later nineteenth cen- 
tury the belief in progress became 
more widespread than ever before. 
But it was ceasing to be a philo- 
sophic doctrine, and had become an 
idol of the market-place. It now 
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rested on the self-confidence of a 
prosperous society, which justified 
its high hopes for the future by the 
growth in wealth and population 
that had been actually realized. Our 
civilization was the only civilization, 
and its endurance and progress 
were unquestioned. 

But this facile optimism has re- 
ceived a rude shock since the Euro- 
pean War. The permanence of the 
European industrial scientific order 
is no longer unchallenged. We have 
witnessed the passing of the eco- 
nomic hegemony from Europe to 
America, the Russian revolution, 
and the reaction of the Oriental civ- 
ilizations against the supremacy of 
the West. Above all, we have seen 
in Europe itself the decay of the lib- 
eral tradition which was not merely 
responsible for the English Victo- 
rian compromise, but which has 
dominated the main current of Eu- 
ropean culture since the eighteenth 
century. Liberalism, with its op- 
timistic faith in Progress and En- 
lightenment, is giving place either 
to Socialism or to a national dicta- 
torship resting upon force. And 
even Socialism itself is losing its 
visionary hopes. The Communist 
Utopia has gone the way of the 
Utopia of the Jacobins, and the 
Socialism of the near future will be 
a realist Socialism, which will con- 
cern itself with the practical task 
of keeping the population clothed 
and fed, rather than with schemes 
for the perfectioning of humanity. 

In so far, therefore, as the creed 
of Progress rested on a belief in the 
growing material prosperity and 
security of our civilizations, its 
foundations are already shaken, and 
we are growing accustomed to the 
idea that our civilization is but one 
civilization among many, with no 
greater claim to permanence than 























those of past ages. On the Con- 
tinent the application of the cyclic 
theory to the phenomena of cultural 
change has attained almost as great 
a popularity as the old theory of in- 
definite progress. 

The day of the Deist and liberal 
compromise is over, and we have 
come to the parting of the ways. 
Either the belief in Progress will 
be finally abandoned in favour of the 
old philosophy of eternal changeless 
change, or the European culture 
must return consciously to the 
Christian tradition from which it 
has sprung. The modern world has 
not lost the need for religion. The 
value and, indeed, the necessity of 
a religious interpretation of life is 
felt more strongly than ever, and 
science no longer attempts, as in the 
previous period, to deny its legiti- 
macy. But the religious impulse 
must express itself consciously 
through religious channels, and not 
seek a furtive illegitimate expression 
in scientific or political theories to 
the detriment alike of religion and 
of science. The Judzo-Christian 
world-view, and that alone, justifies 
a reasonable faith in human prog- 
ress and in the unique value of hu- 
man experience, but it must be rec- 
ognized that this faith rests on reli- 
gious foundations, and that it can- 
not be severed from historical reli- 
gion and used as a substitute for it, 
as it has been during the last two 


centuries. 


—Curistropner Dawson, in The Dublin Re- 
view (London), January, 1927. 
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Mora. STANDARDS IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


TuHatT the moral standards in re- 
cent English literature have fallen 
to an alarming degree, and inci- 
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dentally that it behoves us to pro- 
tect ourselves against this moral 
stampede, is clear from the state- 
ment of the following unprejudiced 
witnesses. Dean Inge, writing in the 
Evening Standard, May 25, 1922, 
said :—‘“A corrupt following of con- 
tinental models, French and Rus- 
sian, had introduced both vulgarity 
and indecency into most English 
fiction. They have found their way 
in under the specious names of 
realism and problem psychology. 
... We are threatened with an out- 
break of licentiousness like that 
which followed the civil war in the 
seventeenth century and the Na- 
poleonic war a hundred years ago.” 

Lest this may seem rhetorical ex- 
aggeration, I shall quote again the 
words of an eminent lawyer, Lord 
Darling, spoken in the House of 
Lords, July 16, last year:—‘“I am 
quite sure that if that standard of 
indecency were applied to-day, as 
when I was Public Prosecutor, three 
or four out of every ten novels that 
are produced at present would 
have to be the subject of a prosecu- 
tion.” 

We scarcely realize to what an 
extent morality has declined, so far 
as the English printing press is con- 
cerned, but from what has been 
said we should be alive to the neces- 
sity of disentangling ourselves from 
this debacle. We can best do so by 
raising our standard through a new 
definition, by breaking with a legal 
practice and tradition which ig- 
nores the “merely indecent,” and 
only recognizes the “grossly im- 
moral,” and, indeed, by making a 
new beginning of things based on 
the report of this present Commit- 
tee. May I say that in all this mat- 
ter I do not wish, in the slightest 
degree, to appear an Anglophobe. 
May I further add that the fact that 
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we take up a strong attitude in our 
efforts to break away from the de- 
moralizing influence of the English 
printing press will be of the greatest 
help to men like Sir Evelyn Cecil, 
the Bishop of London, and others, 
and also to the National Vigilance 
Association, the London Morality 
Council, and kindred bodies, all of 
whom are making such splendid ef- 
forts to rid their own people of the 
same sinister influence. The fact 
that we have moved will awaken 
public opinion in England, and will 
strengthen the hands of social re- 
formers there. Moreover, our ac- 
tion, through the Central Bureau of 
the League of Nations, which keeps 
a close watch on all such legisla- 
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tion, will, no doubt, make itself felt 
on vigilance organizations in other 
countries which are struggling to 
maintain morality against the wave 
of materialism that is breaking over 
the world of to-day, and will stimu- 
late them in their efforts, and will, 
at the same time, set a precedent 
that these people may follow. I 
think this point of view should not 
be lost sight of by this Committee, 
with whom is the privilege of not 
alone doing most useful work for 
the Irish Free State, but also of 
holding a beacon to nations sitting 
in much greater moral darkness 
than their own. 


—Rev. R. S. Devane, S.J., in The Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record (Dublin), December, 1926. 











Editorial Comment. 


H, that mine enemy would write 

an autobiography! He has 
been writing a book every six 
months for the last quarter of a 
century. And in every book, novel, 


history, propaganda, controversy, 

he gave willy-nilly, 
The Naked a partial revelation 
Wells. of himself. But now, 


with incredible bra- 
vado (and, it must be said, with re- 
pulsive indecency) he has stripped 
himself naked, in body and soul, in 
an amazing autobiography. Of 
course the alert reader has seen im- 
mediately that I refer to H. G. 
Wells, and his recent World of Wil- 
liam Clissold. Why he has done 
this rash deed, he says he does not 
know. He surmises that it may be 
that he has a “Rousseau streak” 
in him. “Rousseau streak”—that 
phrase is accurately chosen. Sure- 
ly, it is not the Augustine streak, 
for though there is apparently 
much of the stark truthfulness of 
St. Augustine, there is none of his 
humility. Now what is a confession 
without humility? What indeed 
but a boast, and an evidence of vain- 
glory? And when one glories in his 
shame, he has certainly the “Rous- 
seau streak.” 

Yet even so ignoble a motive as 
vainglory will not be accepted as 
adequate by the sophisticated read- 
er. “Before me,” says Clissold- 
Wells, “are good square sheets of 
paper and quill pens, and every 
provecation to write. The lamp is 
admirably shaded. So why should 
I not write?” Precisely, why should 


he not, in a day when all the book- 
stalls and newspaper stands bear 
witness that a large public is greed- 
ily devouring “True Stories,” and 
“Snappy Stories,” and “Spicy 
Stories,” and “True Confessions”? 
Why should Bernarr Macfadden 
get all this trade, and H. G. Wells, 
get none? Now dear gentle reader, 
don’t grow indignant and accuse 
me of vilely insinuating nasty 
things of your favorite author. Not 
unless you have read the 797 pages 
that lay bare the heart and soul of 
Clissold-Wells. If you have read 
them, and if you are both wise and 
honest, I challenge you to deny that 
some scores of them, if not some 
hundreds, seem to have been made 
deliberately salacious. On page 
371, he says, “So far I have been 
able to tell of the forms and quality 
of my world without very much 
more than a passing allusion to 
sexual things. But 

now I must begin to The Sex Im- 
deal with that vivid pulse the Key 
and disconcerting to Wellsian 
reality. From my Philosophy. 
late days at school 

onward I was tormented by sexual 
desire. It was not desire for a par- 
ticular person; it was plain unas- 
signed lust.” And from that mo- 
ment The World of William Clis- 
sold is largely a world of sex-expe- 
riences, told baldly, in detail, and 
shamelessly. The man is obsessed 
with sex. He admits it. “I have 
studied these affairs,” he says, “not 
always theoretically, through near- 
ly forty of my fifty-nine years of 
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life.” And with that preface, he 
commences a treatise upon the psy- 
chology of lust, which is not con- 
cluded until the book is ended. 

I have patiently tried to find some 
adequate justification for this pro- 
longed and detailed narration of the 
multitudinous amours of “William 
Clissold.” I willed to believe that 
Wells’s primary purpose was to at- 
tack the laws and customs of Chris- 
tian civilization concerning mar- 
riage and divorce, and that the re- 
cital of sexual adventures and mis- 
adventures was only incidental to 
that purpose. But no, it is rather 
the social philosophy that is inci- 
dental. The main theme is contin- 
uous lechery. I still find it impos- 
sible to believe that Wells himself 
could ever have been guilty of all 
these erotic escapades. But ob- 
viously his mind is, and has been, 
occupied, to an abnormal and even 
pathological degree with “sex.” 

His philosophy of life is deter- 
mined largely by his sex-experi- 


ences. From the sex-impulse he 

learns that we are 
“Dominated,” only animals, and 
“Swamped,” _ that there is no God. 
“Obsessed” “If anything was 
by Sex. needed to clinch our 


belief in the natural- 
ists’ explanations of man’s origins, 
it would be this extravagance of our 
sexual side. No designing mind, no 
mind, at any rate, with a glimmer- 
ing of human reason, would have 
produced a sort of life so dominated 
and swamped by sexual desire as 
we are.” “We are driven by imag- 


ination, feverish wishes, rivalries, 
hostilities, hates, resentments, all 
arising out of sex; we dress for sex, 
we disport ourselves for sex, it 
drenches our art, our music, our 
dreams. ... 
obsessed.” 


Our whole lives are 
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So thoroughly does the remainder 
of the autobiography illuminate this 
thesis that some of these phrases 
might well have served as a subtitle 


to the whole book. It is “domi- 
nated,” “swamped,” “obsessed” by 
sex. It is “drenched” in sex. At 
last we feel—we who have been 
following Wells these many years, 
and have watched his progressive 
deterioration, from the days when 
he was a poet and romanticist, until 
he became an apologist for sheer 
naturalism and materialism—we 
feel that we now know what has 
been ailing him all these years. 


OWEVER, like all fallen gen- 
iuses, he shows occasional 
flashes, not only of psychological 
but of moral insight. The follow- 
ing passage, for example, would be 
impressive, if preached from any 
Christian pulpit: “It 
is in the nature of One Flash 
sexual desire to be of Truth. 
inordinate. That is 
the crux of this perennial perplex- 
ity of our species. That is the justifi- 
cation of decency and restraint. 
This is a thing that I now see I real- 
ized instinctively in my youth, and 
which is present and very impor- 
tant in all adolescents. Sexual en- 
terprise grows with success. It 
clamors for more. Give it an inch 
and it takes an ell. Permit the song 
of Pan to be sung, and presently it 
will be demanded with variations. 
Nothing complicates so easily and 
rapidly. Nothing is so steadfastly 
aggressive. Nothing is so ready to 
enhance itself with insane fantasies. 
Nothing under check or defeat is 
so apt to invade and pervert other 
fields of interest, and take substi- 
tutes and imitations rather than ac- 
cept complete denial. I can quite 
understand the disposition of most 
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churches and religions to fight sex- 
ual desire from the beginning, to 
kill it at the door rather than to 
fight it when it is already half in 
possession of the house.” 

That paragraph, I submit, would 
be not unworthy the pen and the 
mind of a modern Augustine. But 
Clissold is no saint. The saint and 
the sinner have the same passions, 
but the saint is a conqueror and the 
sinner is conquered. 

Clissold early lost his hold not 
only upon morality, but upon reli- 
gion. Here and there in these 800 
pages, are paragraphs that disarm 
hostile criticism, and make one 
merely grieve and sympathize with 
the author, who seems, for the mo- 
ment, so poignantly aware of his 

own tragic misfor- 


“There Wasa tune. For example, 
Time When he confesses, “There 
Meadow, was a time, a rather 
Grove and earlier time in my 
Stream...” life, when my little 


soul shone and was 
uplifted at the starry enigma of the 
sky. That has gone; gone absolute- 
ly. I could not have imagined that 
it would ever go. While I was still 
a little fellow at Mowbray I remem- 
ber looking at the stars one winter 
night upon the terrace—it must 
have been a night in winter because 
Orion was there—and I was in an 
ecstasy. I was rapt in a passion of 
wonder. I was lost to all other feel- 
. ing.... But now I can go out and 
look at the stars, as I look at the 
pattern on the wall paper of a rail- 
way station waiting room.” 

This magazine, in December, 
1923, carried an article on H. G. 
Wells as a poet manqué. Now 
comes Wells himself with the hu- 
miliating confession that poetry is 
gone out of his soul. Humiliating 
—but it does not humiliate Aim. 
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For a moment he seems to realize 
that he has lost something worth 
having, for he asks, “What has 
happened to me?” But again, im- 
mediately, his self-confidence re- 
turns, and he goes on as usual pass- 
ing infallible judgments about mat- 
ters of infinite importance. On the 
next page to the pathetic paragraph 
about stars and wall 

paper, he tells us The Wells of 
that all the great re- No Regrets. 
ligions of the world, 

Judaism, Islamism, Hinduism, and 
Christianity have lost “the last 
tinge of credibility.” It seems not 
to dawn upon his unpoetic soul that 
his judgments are perverse, because 
his mind is abnormal. Even Im- 
manuel Kant, dry-as-dust philoso- 
pher, who made no claim to be a 
poet, was overawed by the sight of 
the starry heavens. And Charles 
Darwin, who makes a confession 
that with his absorption in matters 
physical, he lost his early love for 
art and poetry and music, obviously 
laments the fact. But Wells dis- 
misses the beauty of the heavenly 
firmament without regret, and with 
the same cocksureness with which 
he denies to all religions even a 
vestige of credibility. Yet he would 
be the first man to protest violently 
if it were suggested to him (at least 
if it were suggested by a theologian) 
that his intellectual pride, not only 
has ruined his poetic genius, but 
threatens the loss of his soul. But 
to many besides theologians, it will 
seem that a man who can see no 
beauty in the heavens is already 
reprobate. 


NBELIEVERS almost always 
run true to form. Their minds 
are impure. They are proud. And, 
for a third characteristic, they are 
suspicious of the sincerity of all 
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who do not accept their perverted 
judgments, of man, of God, and of 
the universe of things. So of Wells. 
He considers himself independent, 
and nothing if not an unusual mind. 
But really he follows the old, old 
paradigms. He suspects and ma- 
ligns those who venture to disagree 
with him. He detests all clergy- 
men. Detests them because, as he 
declares, he knows them to be in- 
sincere. “I cannot 
remember a time in 
my boyhood,” he 
says, “when I real- 
ly believed that a 
clergyman went 
about his business in good faith. 
It was his business, and a jolly 
rotten business I thought it was.” 
Three pages after that kindly judg- 
ment upon the whole body of the 
clergy, he reverts to the theme that 
obsesses him, sex, and is saying 
shamelessly, “I would leave my 
work and prowl about the dim 
London roads and streets look- 
ing for a prostitute.” He sees no 
connection between hating the 
clergy and pursuing prostitutes. If 
a clergyman insinuates, no matter 
how gently, that impurity is one of 
the natural and usual causes, not 
only of irreligion, but of anticler- 
icalism, and that a dirty mind is 
generally a suspicious mind, the in- 
fidel grows angry. But the curious 
coincidence remains—the man who 
suspects the sincerity (and the mo- 
rality) of the clergy, is generally a 
man who is “dominated,” and 
“drenched,” and “swamped,” as 
Clissold confesses, by sex-passion. 


Suspicion, 
First Mark of 
the Abnormal 
Mind. 


UT his particular béte noire 
(here again he follows the rule) 

is the Catholic priest. He hates us, 
and yet he pities us. Indeed, he 


wastes not a little sympathy on us. 
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He tells how we leave our family 
when we become priests, and how, 
after that, we have 


no friends. So when The Rats and 
we see the folly of the Sinking 
the priestly life (as, Ship. 


of course, he sup- 

poses we must see it) we have 
no one to whom we may turn. 
“I do not know,” he says, “what 
the market price of an unfrocked 
priest can be . . . but he is among 
the cheapest of homeless men. Who 
will find work for him? He has 
for his stock in trade his poor in- 
effectual Latin learning. So,” he 
continues with infinite tenderness, 
“I can understand that many a poor 
devil on the margin of the Church 
and with thoughts of rebellion in 
his soul, has stared out doubtfully 
at this greater world in which we 
live to-day, and felt the beauty of 
its breadth and freedom and heard 
the call of its ampler life .. .” 
“Were some one to discover some 
interesting well-paid employment 
for ex-priests, I do not know what 
would happen to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. I believe it would col- 
lapse like a pricked sawdust doll. 
Its personnel would come pouring 
out.” 

He says he “does not know.” He 
means, of course, that he does 
know. So he proceeds to tell us. 
But still his momentary confession 
of ignorance is correct. He really 
does not know. So, anyone of us 
priests can tell him. We are on the 
inside. We do know. We know 
that nothing will happen to the 
Catholic Church if pleasant jobs 
are found for ex-priests. Clissold- 
Wells need not worry about the Old 
Church. She will carry on. 

As for all his concern about “the 
poor devils,” I can inform him that 
the poor devils are laughing at him. 
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They wouldn’t (at least in this 
case) even get angry with him. As 
for his belief that the Catholic 
Church “would collapse like a 
pricked sawdust doll,” this indi- 
cates once again, not only his utter 
ignorance of the inside of men’s 
minds, but his absolute incapacity 
to form any accurate judgment 
upon the Church. He doesn’t begin 
to know what constitutes her 
strength. He seems never to have 
read her history. For he does not 
know that her clergy have had op- 
portunities again and again to leave 
her, but that on a thousand occa- 
sions they have suffered bloody 
death rather than abandon the faith 
or the Church. Since Wells doesn’t 
know this, why does he venture to 

write history? And 


Once More why will he persist 
the False in the foolish occu- 
Prophet. pation of making 


prophecies about the 
collapse of the Catholic Church. No 
shrewd historian does that. Many 
enemies have predicted her end, but 
after nineteen centuries such pre- 
dictions remain the most hazardous 
of all intellectual ventures. Others 
who have professed to see the im- 
pending dissolution of Catholicism 
have, however, alleged some spe- 
cious reason, as, for example, the 
rise of democracy, the withdrawal 
of royal subsidy and governmental 
support. But Wells, most foolish 
of all prophets, thinks the Church 
‘ is going to collapse when the out- 
side world places a premium upon 
treachery by guaranteeing their 
keep to renegade priests. For naiveté 
this expectation rivals Henry Ford’s 
famous prediction that he could get 
“the boys out of the trenches by 
Christmas,” by simply going over in 
a peace ship and telling the nations 
to be good and to love one another. 
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Wells himself says sarcastically in 
this present book, “a little gentle- 
man named Filene—they told me 
he was the Selfridge of Boston—had 
been offering some huge number of 
dollars for a solution of the prob- 
lem of peace, and a considerable 
proportion of the less attractive 
American men appeared to be can- 
didates for this reward, and would 
at the slightest provocation draw 
duplicated manuscripts from their 
hip pockets upon totally inoffensive 
strangers.” Now dear old Clissold- 
Wells, if Filene is a fool for expect- 
ing to make peace with a prize es- 
say, why can’t you see that you are 
a greater fool if you expect to bring 
down the Catholic Church, like a 
house of cards, by offering bread and 
butter to unfrocked priests. Fine 
historian you, and a fine prophet! 


SAY the Catholic clergy are the 
béte noire of Wells. But he 

thinks that all other servants of re- 
ligion are nearly as bad as they. He 
says, “The inner history of a great 
multitude of people outside the 
Catholic Church must be very simi- 
lar to that of the 
doubting priests; Hypocrites 
Anglican clergymen All, Save One. 
and ministers of 
Protestant sects and schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses and the like,” 
—are all inwardly hankering for re- 
lease from duties that are intoler- 
able and from a faith in which they 
do not believe. But we haven’t the 
courage to step out. There seems 
to be only one whose intellectual 
sincerity and moral courage is be- 
yond suspicion, and that one is Clis- 
sold, who, of course, is Wells. 


S for the idyllic world of Mr. 
Wells’s imagination, the world 
of beauty, and breadth and free- 
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dom, the world of the ampler life, 
and all that—we should be inter- 
ested to know where it may be 
found. Surely it is not The World 
of William Clissold, for these two 
volumes are written to prove that 
his world is a dreary, disappoint- 
ing, bewildering, maddening world. 
It is, as Mr. Wells has said else- 
where, a “very sinister and dreadful 
world.” Would he have us step out 
of the priesthood into that? We do, 
indeed, expect to step out of this 
world into a world of beauty and 
breadth and freedom, into an am- 
pler life. That is one of the reasons 
we are in, and remain in, the priest- 
hood. The other reason is that we 
hope to guide others to that better 
world, and that ampler life. Mr. 
Wells may consider us blind, and 
leaders of the blind. But he must 
not declare that all clergymen of all 
denominations are liars and hypo- 
crites. He cannot profess that wild- 
ly impossible opinion without re- 
vealing his own mental meanness. 


LL this misplaced sympathy 

and sinister suspicion is on 
page 71. On page 279 of the same 
volume is a sentence I would recall 
to the mind of the man who wrote 
it. It would have prevented his 
blundering about what goes on in 
other men’s minds. “‘Does he 
know anything’? I asked Dickon. 
‘He knows what he doesn’t know,’ 
said Dickon.” It would be a great 
relief if Wells were to know what 
he doesn’t know. Doubtless he re- 
members the old adage, “He who 
knows not and knows not that he 
knows not, is a fool.” But if he 
had limited himself to what he 
really knows, we should never have 
had this book. And if we had not 
this book, we should lack a most 
amazing human document. 
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E Wellsian opinion that all 

clergymen of all denominations 
are, and by the nature of the case 
must be hypocrites, is so curious a 
psychological phenomenon, that I 
beg the reader to consider one more 
expression of it. “In 
my earlier harsher 
phases of disbelief, 
while my concep- 
tions of mental processes were still 
crude, I was very severe in my judg- 
ments upon the teachers and priests 
and professional servants of a re- 
vealed religion that was manifestly 
wrong in its revelations. I thought, 
for example, that it was only neces- 
sary to go to a clergyman and ex- 
plain to him simply and clearly how 
this new Darwinism—how new it 
was in those days!—had swept 
away the historical Fall of Man, the 
very foundation of his scheme of 
salvation, to oblige him to cast aside 
his clerical collar and his specially 
cut garments, and, leaving them as 
a gift for any casual tramp, set out, 
in shirt and socks and braces, so to 
speak, upon a search for some less 
superseded costume and some more 
justifiable occupation than the cure 
of souls. And when I saw the 
churches still open everywhere, and 
the preachers still preaching in the 
old terms and the congregations 
standing up to sing the old hymns 
and kneeling down to pray in the 
old confidence, I did not know 
whether most to blame [now let me 
italicize] the stupidity or the dis- 
honesty of mankind.” 

I offer that passage as Exhibit A 
in the demonstration of the Wells- 
ian egotism. Notice, he speaks in 
the final sentence, not of the stupid- 
ity or the dishonesty of an individ- 
ual clergyman, or of all clergymen, 
but of mankind. That is to say 
when mankind disagrees with 


The Dear In- 
nocent Soul! 
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Wells, it never occurs to Wells that 
Wells may be wrong. Mankind is 
wrong. “Everybody is out of step 
except my Willie!” 

However, it would not be very 
difficult to show from this passage 
that Wells himself is dishonest. In 
England, to-day, and still more on 
the continent, there are Catholic 
priests, not a few, whose knowledge 
of Darwinism is, in the judgment of 
the scientific societies to which they 
belong, incomparably superior to 
that of Mr. H. G. Wells. Wells 
might have sought an interview 
with them, he might have made 
bold to ask them how and why they 
cling to a belief in the Christian re- 
ligion, in spite of Darwinism, or, in 
some cases, together with Darwin- 
ism. Then, in his autobiography, 
he might have had the fairness to 
record the answer they gave him, 
and, as befits a professed agnostic, 
leave the reader to judge whether 
the clergyman was either stupid or 
dishonest. 


PROPOS of Darwinism, it is in- 
teresting to know that even 
within the last few months Mr. 
Wells has shown himself ignorant 
of the fact that a large number of 
famous scientists (biologists and 
others) have issued 


Belloc destructive criticism 
Exposes the of the Darwinian 
Ignorance hypothesis of Nat- 
of Wells. ural Selection. In 


the course of a con- 
troversy with Hilaire Belloc, who 
had published a series of articles 
criticizing the Outline of History, 
Wells displayed an almost incredi- 
ble ignorance of what has been hap- 
pening to the Darwinian Theory in 
the last two generations. True, he 
admits that one part of Darwin’s 
theory—sexual selection, as a factor 
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in the formation of new species—has 
been “whittled down to practically 
negligible proportions.” But he still 
stoutly holds to the validity of Nat- 
ural Selection. He says, in his an- 
swer to Belloc, “For nearly three- 
quarters of a century biologists 
have been examining whatever in- 
stances they could discover that 
seemed to contradict this assump- 
tion that the process of specific 
change under Natural Selection is 
the general condition of life... The 
actual attack and testing of the 
Theory of Natural Selection have 
yielded negative results.” (In Mr. 
Belloc Objects to “The Outline of 
History.” By H. G. Wells. George H. 
Doran Co. Pp. 36, 39.) 
Thereupon Mr. Belloc cries out, 
“So there has been no destructive 
criticism of the old Darwinian hy- 
pothesis? So there are no names to be 
quoted against the particular dis- 
tinctively Darwinian invention of 
Natural Selection? Indeed! Let us 
see.” And he quotes Bateson, “We 
[biologists in general] have come to 
the conviction that the principle of 
Natural Selection cannot have been 
the chief factor in determining 
species.” And Driesch who said, as 
much as thirty years ago, “For men 
of clear intellect Darwinism has 
long been dead.” And Dwight, 
“Many scientific men are agreed 
that there is no part [Belloc’s ital- 
ics] of the Darwinian system that is 
of any great influence,” and Mor- 
gan, and Nageli and a dozen others, 
professors of Zodlogy, of Botany, of 
Paleontology, and of Pathology, in 
the Universities of Berlin, Paris, 
Vienna, Strassburg, Tiibingen, Am- 
sterdam, and elsewhere. (In Mr. 
Belloc Still Objects. By Hilaire 
Belloc. London: Sheed & Ward.) 
Now of all these authorities Wells 
has not heard, and yet he not only 
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writes, with his unfailing cocksure- 
ness, hundreds of pages upon Evo- 
lution in his Outlines, but he has 
the naiveté, or must we call it the 
insufferable audacity, to expect that 
the churches should close, and 
Christianity vacate when he ex- 
plains “this new Darwinism.” The 
expected cataclysm of religion, of 
course, does not occur. So he de- 
clares that he doesn’t know “whether 
most to blame the stupidity or the 
dishonesty of mankind”! He does, 
indeed, say that he held these un- 
charitable and egotistic judgments 
in his “earlier harsher phases of 
disbelief.” But apparently he still 
holds the same views, for he returns 
to the charge of the dishonesty of 
the clergy (if not of mankind) 
again and again in both volumes of 
his recent autobiographical sum- 
mary of his life’s opinions. 


FTER all this criticism of Clis- 

sold-Wells for his assuming to 
know other men’s minds, it may 
seem rash of me, if I say that I 
think I know what is wrong with 
his mind. But it would be a strange- 
ly ineffectual autobi- 
ography that would 
leave the reader with 
no means of even 
making a shrewd guess about the 
character of the man who writes it. 
After spreading his soul over eight 
hundred pages, Mr. Wells can hardly 
allege that he is entirely a mystery. 
So, I say, I think I know what ails 
him. He is not only a poet manqué. 
He is a Christian manqué, a Cath- 
olic manqué. Even a saint, perhaps 
a mystic manqué. He has had deep 
intuitions, and momentary fleeting 
visions of truth. But, like Pontius 
Pilate, he has turned away, instead 
of pursuing his opportunity to know 
the full Truth. It is evident, on a 


What Ails 
Him? 
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hundred pages of this big autobi- 
ography that the ideas of God, and 
the soul, of the infinite value of life, 
and of immortality haunt him. As 
soon as page 32, he says, “Now I am 
sitting motionless, suddenly aware 
of the tremendous quiet of the day. 
It is as if the whole world paused. 
It is as if God was present, God 
whom they talk about so much in 
church...” That was the moment, 
my dear Wells, to 

put down the pen, Jesters (pace 
and think. Itis pos- Shakespeare) 
sible that if the 
meditative moment 
had been prolonged, 
and still more if the meditative mo- 
ment had been deliberately and reg- 
ularly sought, there might have 
come such revelations as would 
have illuminated your whole mind, 
and given you a vision of something 
else besides a sex-obsessed universe. 
Again, a dozen pages later, he 
writes, with apparent reverence, 
“Though this is all that I can make 
of life, my mind is not entirely con- 
tent to rest at this . . . The world 
is in the nature of rational and ex- 
plicable . . . If there were a God 
above me, and it is just as possible 
as not there are intelligent beings 
above me capable of watching my 
mental proceedings .. . I might be 
expanded to—anyhow, a larger 
sphere of comprehension.” 

The tragedy in the soul of Clis- 
sold—or Wells—is that he did not 
follow up such leads as_ these. 
Vacare et videte quia Ego sum Deus 
. . « Non longe est ab unoquoque 
vestrum. If he only had remained 
still, he might have realized the 
nearness of God. We know from 
his other books that he has, at 
times, believed in a God—some kind 
of God—but with flippancy and 
blasphemy and sensuality he drove 
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away the vision. I say flippancy 
and blasphemy. He confesses it, or 
shall we say boasts of it. “For the 
life of me, I cannot reconstruct the 
phases by which my mind recovered 
from the suggestion of that all-see- 
ing, all-pervading, disapproving, and 
restraining deity. But when I was a 
science student, I was in full revolt 
against that obsession and, more 
than a little scared at my own dar- 
ing, I would invent ‘funny’ blas- 
phemous stories about ‘my friend 
Mr. G.’ I would pretend to have 
special communications and revela- 
tions from this mythical person and 
to be exceptionally influential in my 
prayers. Sometimes I would call 
him ‘the other Mr. G.,’ because in 
those days British Liberalism was 
disastrously dominated by ... Mr. 
Gladstone . . . There was a certain 
spice in confusing these two holy 
terrors.” And more, “We made my 
Mr. G. a symbol for all the petty 
malignities and kindnesses of the 
weather, and the chances of hill and 
road, and the turn of the cards... 
‘Upon any supposition,’ we would 
say of the hyena, of the wart-hog at 
the Zoo, or of the slug in the salad, 
‘why did Mr. G. make that? If he 
hadn’t been ashamed of his slug he 
wouldn’t have hidden it in the let- 
tuce leaf.’”” And yet more, “Mr. G. 
sabotaged a once perfect universe; 
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for six nefarious nights he sabo- 
taged it, put the taste of sin into 
his work, disharmonised sounds, in- 
vented stinks, created all the disease 
bacteria, supplied the wasps with 
stings . . . Dickon would lie in bed 
shrieking with laughter.” 

So! Clissold has had momentary 
intuitions of the presence of God. 
He sees that it is not impossible 
that God is near. But he rejects the 
incipient revelation, and blasphem- 
ously jokes about God. Elsewhere 
he has the sanity to 
say, “I am prepared 
to believe the uni- 
verse can be deeply 
tragic and evil, or wonderful and 
beautiful, but not that it can be 
fundamentally silly.” He might 
have added that the mystery at the 
heart of things is not revealed to 
the silly, and that blasphemous jest- 
ing is a poor preparation for the 
sight of God. 

So with sensuality, and intellec- 
tual pride, and blasphemy, a man 
loses first his sense of beauty and 
his vision of truth, and last, his soul. 
The universe is not deeply tragic, 
but the life of man without either 
a religion or a philosophy of life is 
indeed deeply tragic. I take this to 
be the conclusion of this strangely 
revealing autobiography of Clis- 
sold-Wells. 


Alas Clissold, 
Alas Wells! 
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CHINA AND THE POWERS. 


Civit war is only one of the dis- 
turbing elements in the Chinese sit- 
uation at the present time. A Rev- 
olution in 1911 established a Repub- 
lic, but conflicts have been frequent 
ever since. In recent years there 
has been a decided movement 
agains alien concessions in various 
important trade centers of the coun- 
try. An organization known as 
“Kuomintang” whose purpose and 
meaning is “the country for its 
people,” has spread over most of 
the vast nation, enlisting chiefly the 
students and professional men. They 
took over the Government at Can- 
ton. Their aim is to abolish the 
“concessions” and “extraterritorial- 
ity,” and to change the treaties 
which they feel are unjust and 
which they maintain have been 
forced upon China since the Opium 
War, which ended in the defeat of 
China by England in 1842. 

The “concessions” are lands set 
apart in some of the cities of China 
for the residence of foreigners, for 
the conduct of their business, and 
the holding of their courts. The 
Treaty of Nanking arranged for con- 
cessions in the five ports of Canton, 
Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and Shang- 
hai. As new ports were opened to 
foreign trade, the number of con- 
cessions was steadily increased. A 
Chinese writer in the New York 
Herald Tribune pointed out by a 
comparison why his country was 
opposed to the concessions. “If you 
could visualize a Chinatown in New 
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York City where a bandit could flee 
for safety, and, standing in Mott 
Street, could defy and thumb his 
nose at Commissioner McLaughlin’s 
patrolmen standing helplessly on the 
Bowery; where a United States mar- 
shal could not serve a warrant even 
on an American who has violated 
a Federal law, without first get- 
ting the permission of the Chinese 
authorities; where native Ameri- 
cans, though in numbers more than 
95 per cent of the total population, 
and paying more than half the taxes, 
are denied the right to vote for and 
be elected to the Municipal Council, 
consisting only of Chinese,—if you 
can visualize these things, you will 
have a fair picture of the foreign 
concessions in Shanghai and Han- 
kow. With this picture in mind, 
can you blame the Chinese for 
showing such a determined stand 
that the concessions must go?” 
China presented a statement of 
her grievance in this matter to the 
Peace Conference after the World 
War, but nothing was done to re- 
lieve the situation. The National- 
ist Government in Canton which ap- 
pears now to be in the ascendency, 
has made the total abolition of the 
concessions one of its aims. The 
leader of the Cantonese forces is 
General Chang Kai-shek, a young 
man who has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in his military campaigns in 
the Shanghai region. The Foreign 
Minister of the Canton Government 
is Eugene Chen who was born in 
Trinidad. His father was a convert, 
and Eugene and his brothers were 
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educated at St. Mary’s College, con- 
ducted by the Holy Ghost Fathers 
in Port-of-Spain. He married a 
Catholic woman of French extrac- 
tion and all their children are Cath- 
olics. 

Nearly a year ago the Holy Father 
recognized the growing feeling of 
nationalization of the Chinese people 
in his letter to the Vicars and Apos- 
tolic Prefects in China. His con- 
secration of six native Chinese 
bishops last October also indicated 
his sympathy with the aspirations 
of this vast country to manage its 
own affairs. Frank B. Kellogg, 
American Secretary of State, and 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, the British 
Foreign Secretary, declared within 
the same week in January, the in- 
tention of their respective Govern- 
ments to revise the old treaties that 
enforced the tariff provisions and 
concession areas so obnoxious to the 
Chinese. The outlook would be 
bright, then, for a speedy settle- 
ment of these vexed questions ex- 
cept for the important fact that 
China is not united. Mr. Kellogg 
said: ““The United States is now and 
has been prepared to enter into ne- 
gotiations with any Government of 
China, or delegates, who can repre- 
sent or speak for China.” Sir Aus- 
ten Chamberlain said: “We realize 
that the old treaties are out of date 
and desire to put our relations with 
China upon a new basis suitable to 
the times. They must be changed, 
and it is hoped it will be possible to 
negotiate an arrangement of this 
change under one united central 
Government. There is no such Gov- 
ernment at this moment, but the 
demand for a treaty revision is so 
insistent and fundamentally so rea- 
sonable that, in spite of the difficul- 
ties involved, we must try to nego- 
tiate this change with the contend- 
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ing Governments, even in the midst 
of civil war.” 

This civil war is a four-sided af- 
fair. Besides the Nationalist Can- 
tonese forces led by Chang Kai- 
shek, there is a “People’s Army” in 
the north, commanded by Feng Yu- 
hsiang, called the “Christian Gen- 
eral.” He wants to educate the 
peasants, build roads, and reclaim 
the lands for agriculture. Both these 
leaders are Republican in sentiment. 
Two other leaders are against the 
Nationalist idea: Wu Pei-fu, whose 
army operates in central China, and 
Chang Tso-lin who holds Peking. 
In view of the warfare carried on by 
these four armies, the Powers have 
manifested concern over the safety 
of their subjects in the country. The 
United States Minister MacMurray, 
early in the year advised Americans 
in the interior to come to the coast 
cities; in February the Navy De- 
partment sent 1,200 marines to 
Shanghai. England has dispatched 
about 20,000 troops to China since 
the beginning of this year. Italy 
has endorsed the latter’s policy. 
France is interested in the success 
of the Cantonese forces because of 
their proximity to French Indo- 
China; some Saigonese troops from 
that country are stationed in Shang- 
hai. 


<i 
~< 





JESUIT SCIENTIST HONORED BY POPE. 


Pope Pius XI. has awarded a gold 
medal to the Rev. John G. Hagen, 
S.J., as one of the four most meri- 
torious members of the Pontifical 
Academy of Sciences. Father Hagen 
was born in Austria. He was or- 
dained in England and two years 
later came to America where he 
taught at the Jesuit Colleges in Buf- 
falo and Prairie-du-Chien. In 1888 
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he was appointed to Georgetown 
University, Washington, and he re- 
mained there until called to Rome in 
1906 to take charge of the Vatican 
Observatory. While in Washing- 
ton he published his huge work in 
four volumes entitled Synopsis of 
Higher Mathematics. It was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by the en- 
tire mathematical world. The year 
before going to Rome he completed 
the eleventh volume of his Atlas 
Stellarum Variabilium, a monu- 
mental work of charts with ex- 
planatory text on the variable stars, 
that is, those stars whose light ex- 
hibits decided changes from time 
to time. Since going to Rome, 
Father Hagen has made several 
other contributions to the literature 
of astronomy. 


-— 
—_— 





Rapio ContTrROL BILL. 


In the early days when wireless 
was first used on ships, radio came 
under the supervision of the Bureau 
of Navigation in the Department of 
Commerce. The radio law of 1912 
was an attempt to regulate the 
transmission of messages through 
the air. On a test case brought be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the 
United States it was decided that 
the Secretary of Commerce had no 
legitimate authority over wave- 
lengths and the signal-strength of 
broadcasting stations. Hopeless con- 
fusion has been the result. An at- 
tempt was made during last year’s 
session of Congress to fix on a Gov- 
ernment authority that would have 
the power to regulate radio affairs, 
but no agreement could be reached. 

This last session of Congress has 
been more fortunate; a compromise 
bill sponsored by Senator C. C. Dill 
of Washington, and Representative 


W. H. White of Maine, successfully 
passed both Houses and was signed 
by President Coolidge on February 
23d. The Bill stipulates that the 
President appoint a Radio Commis- 
sion of five members, one from each 
of the five zones into which the 
country is divided, and this Com- 
mission “will classify all radio sta- 
tions, assign bands of frequencies 
or wave-lengths to the various 
classes of stations, determine the 
location of classes of stations, or of 
individual stations, make regula- 
tions deemed necessary to prevent 
interference between stations, and 
make special regulations applicable 
to stations engaged in chain broad- 
casting.” 

President Coolidge lost little time 
in appointing the members of the 
Radio Commission. He named Rear- 
Admiral William H. G. Bullard, re- 
tired, of Pennsylvania, for a term of 
six years, as head of the board; 
Orestes H. Caldwell of New York, 
editor of radio publications, for five 
years; Eugene O. Sykes of Missis- 
sippi, former Justice of the Supreme 
Court of that state, for four years; 
Henry A. Bellows of Minnesota, di- 
rector of a radio station, for three 
years; and John F. Dillon of Cali- 
fornia, supervising radio operator, 
for two years. The names of Mr. 
Caldwell and Mr. Bellows failed to 
receive the approbation of the Sen- 
ate before the close of the session, 
and President Coolidge gave them 
recess appointments. Admiral Bul- 
lard was in China when his appoint- 
ment was announced. The other 
members of the Commission were 
invited by Secretary Hoover to use 
temporary quarters in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Washington, 
and to begin to function at once. 
Commenting on the new legislation, 
Mr. Hoover said: “As the decisions 
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of who shall use wave-lengths must 
be based on public interest, I have 
no fear that those many radio sta- 
tions which have developed high 
skill, and a sense of service to their 
listeners, will be fully protected.” 


<i 
eS 
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UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR PREPARING 
FOR THE PRIESTHOOD. 


OnLy recently did it become pub- 
licly known that Robert Howard 
Lord, professor of history at Har- 
vard, was studying for the priest- 
hood at St. John’s Seminary, Bos- 
ton. Since 1915 Professor Lord’s 
classes in European history have 
been most popular. Besides his work 
in the lecture hall, Professor Lord 
was technical adviser to the Ameri- 
can Commission to negotiate peace 
in 1919, and in the same year 
served on the Inter-Allied Commis- 
sion sent to Poland. He is the 
author of The Second Partition of 
Poland, and The Origins of the War 
of 1870, as well as being a co-author 
of Some Problems of the Peace Con- 
ference, and Three Peace Congresses 
of the Nineteenth Century. 


<a 
el 





LEAGUE OF NaTions CoUNCIL. 


THE forty-fourth session of the 
Council of the League of Nations 
opened on March 7th in the Palais 
des Nations in Geneva. The German 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Stresemann, 
who has the direction of the League’s 
governing board for the next three 
months, presided. The meetings 
continued for a week and discussed 
a variety of subjects, only a few of 
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which were of major importance. 
Germany and Poland, largely 
through the mediatorship of Eng- 
land and France, arranged to re- 
sume commercial relations. Another 
question between those two coun- 
tries had to do with the expulsion 
of eight thousand children from the 
German minority schools estab- 
lished by the Geneva Convention, 
for children of the German minority 
in Polish Upper Silesia. This dis- 
pute had dragged on for more than 
a year. The Council considered the 
matter urgent and provided a prac- 
tical solution. The linguistic capa- 
bility of the child was made the 
standard by which to judge of its 
right to attend a minority school. A 
Swiss expert was appointed to as- 
sist the president of a mixed com- 
mission to pass upon all applicants. 

An issue of still greater impor- 
tance concerned the right of the 
Allies to keep soldiers in the Sarre 
mining district. The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles provided for the formation 
of a local gendarmerie for maintain- 
ing public order. This police corps 
had been recruited and the Sarre 
Government and the Reich de- 
manded the evacuation of the 
French troops. France replied that 
she was keeping her troops there to 
protect the transport of coal trains. 
Dr. Stresemann accepted a com- 
promise by which a special trans- 
port corps of 800 guards will be 
selected from the Allied armies of . 
occupation. Considerable dissatis- 
faction was expressed in Germany 
because their Foreign Minister 
yielded on this point, but the Marx 
Cabinet gave approval to the acts 
of the League Council. 








Our Contributors. 


Mary G. CHapwick (“Marriage 
and Coercion”), whose study of St. 
Frances of Rome, “A Divine Fail- 
ure,” was a feature of our February, 
1922, number, spends much of her 
time in Rome. She writes poetry as 
well as prose, and devotes the pro- 
ceeds of her work to the spiritual 
service of poor children in the Eter- 
nal City. 


GeEorGE EL.tisTon (“Lure’”’), though 
new to our pages, has an established 
reputation as a lyric poet, over one 
hundred of her shorter poems hav- 
ing been set to music since her first 
book was issued in 1921. Her work 
appears in English and American 
anthologies, Braithwaite’s for 1926, 
including five of her compositions. 
Born in Kentucky, she resides at 
present in Cincinnati, where she is 
on the staff of the Times-Star. She 
has published three collections of 
her poems, the latest being Through 
Many Windows. 


SHELDON Wits (“Clippings”), 
whose last story appeared in the Oc- 
tober number, will be gladly greeted 
by our readers who have felt the 
compelling charm of his quiet, 
musical style. 


Francis P. DonneEL Ly, S.J. (“Seri- 
ousness of Humor”), Professor of 
Rhetoric at the Jesuit Novitiate, St. 
Andrew’s-on-Hudson, is too well 
known as teacher and writer to need 
any introduction. His luminous, 


trenchant style is well exemplified 
in this latest contribution, which is 


to be included in a volume of his 
essays soon to be published. 


Tuomas O’HaGaAn, A.M., Pu.D., 
Litt.D., LL.D. (“Theodore Botrel, 
Bard of Brittany”), whose latest 
book The Genesis of Christian Art, 
was reviewed in our June, 1926, is- 
sue, is always a welcome contribu- 
tor. His eminence as poet, scholar, 
and critic remains unchallenged. 


Grace TurRNER (“Health as a 
Handmaid of Holiness”), Staff As- 
sociate of the American Child Wel- 
fare Association, studied at Bryn 
Mawr College, then taught college 
preparatory English and Latin for 
several years, later becoming the 
editor of The Woman’s Magazine. 
This is her first contribution to THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD. 


Enip Dinnis (“An Easter Song”), 
whose distinctive charm and happy 
mysticism never pall, formerly 
wrote satirical verse for Punch, 
Truth, Vanity Fair, and other jour- 
nals, under the pen name of Denis 
Duval. She now lives in a pleasant 
Thames-side suburb near Richmond, 
and her hobby is librarian’s work in 
a Catholic library. Miss Dinnis’s 
latest book The Three Roses was 
reviewed in our August, 1926, issue. 


Sister M. Mapeteva, C.S.C. (“The 
King’s Secret”), who has often in- 
terested our readers by her prose 
and verse contributions, is about to 
publish another volume of poems, 
which we are sure will receive the 
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same recognition accorded by the 
literary world to her former work. 


Mary Foster (“Palm Sunday in 
Liguria”) is an Irish writer known 
to our readers as the author of “An 
Uncanonized Saint,” the serial story 
which appeared monthly in our 
pages from July to December, 1919. 


Wa TER V. GaviGaNn, B.A. (“Priests 
in Fiction”), holds his degree from 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me., is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, and has 
contributed poetry, short stories, 
and articles to various publications. 
He was formerly Associate Profes- 
sor of English at St. Xavier College, 
Maine, and is now pursuing higher 
studies in New York. His study of 
college life and problems was re- 
flected in “Catholics in College 
Novels,” his initial contribution to 
our pages, in October, 1925. 


Louis W. Reitty (“Father Ra- 
valli, Pioneer Indian Missionary”) 
is a graduate of St. Francis Xavier’s 
College, New York City. After teach- 
ing for a year he entered the field of 
Catholic journalism, editing papers 
in Baltimore, Columbus, and Pitts- 
burgh, and serving for some time as 
Associate Editor of The Catholic Re- 
view. Later he spent twenty years 
in the Government service, and now 
resides in Washington, D. C. He 
has contributed biographical and 
historical articles and short stories 
to many periodicals. 
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MarGaret Lee (Mrs. W. Scott) 
KeyTING (“Rainy Days”) is a grad- 
uate of St. Mary’s College, Notre 
Dame, Indiana, where she came 
under “the remarkably stimulating 
influence of Katherine E. Conway,” 
then a member of the faculty. She 
says of her, “Her fine sense of dic- 
tion, and her massive grasp of the 
fundamentals in life and letters 
placed many blessings in my hands 
for which I shall always be most 
grateful.” Mrs. Keyting is a resi- 
dent of Salt Lake City, and a con- 
tributor of articles and verse to 
newspapers and periodicals. This is 
her first short story as well as her 
first appearance in THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD. 


MARGARET BLUNDELL (“Lanca- 
shire Confessors”) is the daughter 
of the well-known novelist, M. E. 
Francis, and the sister of the Mr. 
Blundell, M. P., whose fine achieve- 
ment in the Catholic cause inspired 
her interesting article. Hers is a 
glorious heritage of unswerving 
loyalty to the Faith. 


Nancy Buckiey (“Innisfail”), 
whose short story “Little People 
from Home,” published in our 
March, 1926, number, was included 
amongst stories of distinction in 
Edward J. O’Brien’s The Best Short 
Stories of 1926, returns in this issue 
to her original field of poetry. Miss 
Buckley’s literary reputation grows 
with each new work. 








Mew Books. 


Memories and Opinions. By William Barry, D.D.—The Shadow on the Earth. 
By Owen Francis Dudley.—The Principles of Catholic Apologetics. By Rev. T. J. 
Walshe, M.A.—The Legacy of the Middle Ages. Edited by C. G. Crump and E. F. 
Jacob.—The Book of Modern Catholic Verse. Compiled by Theodore Maynard.— 
The New Scholasticism. A Quarterly Review of Philosophy.—Parole. By John 
Philip Bramer.—Le Pélerinage de ma Vie. By Johannes Joergensen.—Sur le 
Trace de Saint Francois, le petit Pauvre au Pays d’Assise. By Edouard Schneider. 
—Le Poéme d’Assise. By Emile Ripert.—The Relation of the State to Religious 
Education in Massachusetts. By Sherman M. Smith, Ph.D.—Anthology of Maga- 
zine Verse for 1926. Edited by William Stanley Braithwaite.—History of Chris- 
tian Education. By Pierre J. Marique, Pd.D., Ph.D.—St. Clement Maria Hofbauer. 
By Rev. John Hofer, C.SS.R.—Faith and the Act of Faith. By J. V. Bainvel, S.J. 
—Shorter Notices.—Foreign Publications. 


Memories and Opinions. By William 
Barry, D.D. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

In the midst of the horde of “rev- 
elations,” signed or anonymous, 
scandal-mongering in high places, 
and bitter recrimination which the 
post-war reaction has called forth in 
Europe, it is a joy to come across 
these humane and charmingly writ- 
ten memoirs of a life devoted to the 
Christian apostolate by way of 
scholarship and the writer’s art, as 
well as by generous labor in the of- 
ficial duties of the priesthood. 

Probably the first thing that will 
strike any reader of these Memo- 
ries who is not already familiar 
with Msgr. Barry’s achievements, is 
his amazing versatility. Indeed, in 
an age of dehumanized industry and 
small specialists, this priest, scholar, 
and author takes us back in mem- 
ory to intellectual giants like Alber- 
tus Magnus, and Pico della Miran- 
dola with his insatiable thirst for 
learning, and Francis Bacon taking 
the whole of knowledge for his prov- 
ince. 

The author quotes the delightful 
anecdote of the German-American 





seminarist who declared that “no 
such individual as ‘William Barry’ 
existed; it must be the trade-name 
of a syndicate. For how could one 
man be the author of all these vol- 
umes, on such utterly distinct lines 
of research?” Limitations of space 
forbid even a catalogue of the va- 
rious literary achievements which 
make up Msgr. Barry’s life work— 
apart from several periods of travel 
on both sides of the Atlantic and his 
continuous service of the altar as a 
secular priest in England, where the 


harvest is great—yearly greater, 
thank God—but the laborers are 
few. 


A brilliant scholastic career and 
a thirst for knowledge which, Msgr. 
Barry tells us, has retained its keen- 
ness throughout his life, laid the 
foundations of the scholarship which 
has enabled him to excel in such 
diverse fields. As a novelist he is 
assured of a permanent position in 
English letters by The New Antig- 
one, to name only the most famous 
of his novels. Volumes on Newman 
and Renan attest his powers as a 
biographer, and his strictly histori- 
cal writings include The Papal 
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Monarchy and a contribution to the 
Cambridge Modern History. He 
wrote a book on The Tradition of 
Scripture for a series of volumes on 
Catholic theology published in Eng- 
land. To all this must be added a 
large number of essays written for 
The Dublin Review and The Quar- 
terly, many of them of sufficient size 
and importance to be listed as 
opuscula of more than ephemeral 
value. 

The mental traits which the pres- 
ent volume reveals are such that 
they must render the author simpa- 
tico even to those who do not share 
the outlook on life and its problems, 
which his Catholic Faith gives him. 
Above all, one gets the impression 
of a truly tolerant mind. This does 
not imply a sloppy latitudinarian- 
ism which is too spineless to form 
conclusions, but a mind so wide and 
deep in its culture and so mellowed 
by reflection that it approximates to 
the divine pity for humanity. One 
may instance the references to that 
bellicose Protestant, Charles Kings- 
ley, and those rather pitiable heresi- 
archs, Loisy and Tyrrell. Again, 
one notices the deep and genuine 
affection which he has for the Ire- 
land of his ancestry as well as for 
England, his parents’ adopted coun- 
try, whose cause he worked for in 
the World War. 

Of particular interest to Ameri- 
can Catholics are the passages 
which refer to the author’s contacts 
with the Church and her clergy in 
the United States. Essentially a 
“good European,” as the term is 
understood in Europe nowadays, 
Msgr. Barry is also happy to pro- 
claim himself as “ever a good Ameri- 
can, at home in spirit with its people 
from childhood.” As a schoolboy 
he followed the fortunes of the Civil 
War with an intense sympathy for 
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the Northern side on the issue of 
the abolition of slavery. His wide 
historical reading embraced an 
amount of United States history 
which an average American citizen 
might well be proud of. He met 
Cardinal Gibbons in Rome during 
the sessions of the Vatican Council 
and renewed the friendship in the 
course of a visit to America in the 
nineties. At one time it was hoped 
that he would be able to accept a 
professorship in the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington, D. C. 

It is natural that a European so 
friendly towards the American spirit 
and the institutions of the United 
States, should feel himself in sym- 
pathy with this country’s distinctive 
contribution to the religious life of 
the Church—the Congregation of St. 
Paul. Msgr. Barry was a warm 
and loyal friend to the Paulists, and 
his friendship remained unshaken 
through difficult times in the career 
of the young congregation, when its 
official standing and even its cor- 
porate existence seemed to be at 
stake. For Father Hecker Msgr. 
Barry has always professed a deep 
reverence and affection, and his 
critique in The Dublin Review of 
Father Elliott’s life of the Paulist 
founder remains the finest Euro- 
pean tribute to the Paulist spirit and 
ideals. Msgr. Barry’s visit to this 
country in 1893 gave birth to a 
friendship with Father Walter El- 
liott, who is reverenced by Ameri- 
can Catholics as a living link with 
Father Hecker and the early Paul- 
ists. G. D. M. 


The Shadow on the Earth. By Owen 
Francis Dudley. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.40. 
The problem of evil has perplexed 

the centuries. If there be really a 

good God who hates evil everlast- 
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ingly and is at the same time omnip- 
otent, how explain the indubitable 
fact of evil on earth? Pagan phi- 
losophy is incapable of an answer; 
the present tale sets forth the an- 
swer of Christian philosophy with a 
starkness and restraint that makes 
it most convincing. The Significance 
of Suffering, the author might have 
entitled his story, for that is its 
meaning. 

A clean-minded and noble-souled 
young agnostic is physically broken 
by a fallin the Alps. He is taken to 
a neighboring monastery and nursed 
back to something like health but 
is told he will never walk again. 
In his instinctive resentment he 
curses whatever God there be for 
what he regards as a hideous injus- 
tice. His former associates, the 
Optimist, the Pessimist, and the 
Atheist, try in turn to give him the 
consolations of their philosophies; 
they are miserably inadequate when 
put to the stern test of reality. The 
monk, however, who serves him 
as mentor, friend, and physician 
teaches him the true meaning of 
pain; he accepts his earthly fate 
and is rewarded, not with a cessa- 
tion of suffering but with peace and 
a grasp of the purpose of pain that 
bring him to a deliberate and con- 
scious sharing in Christ’s Passion. 
Gradually he is stripped of every tie 
to earth; his soul soars to the 
heights of contemplation and he is 
happy in his suffering. 

This theme, of course, is any- 
thing but new. What is novel about 
it is Father Dudley’s artistic and 
powerful handling. The dialogues 
in which the characters present 
their arguments and counter-argu- 
ments never degenerate into mere 
Scholastic treatises. The author 
never presses a point unduly, never 
gives rein to mere sentimentality, 
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never over-emphasizes. He pierces 
to the core of life and most deftly 
points its true meaning. With the 
touch of a genuine artist, he sets 
forth his little external drama and 
makes it show forth the genuine 
drama underlying it, the stupendous 
drama of a soul’s relations with its 
Maker. It is a beautiful piece of 
work; it shows its author as both 
philosopher and true artist in 
words. F. J. M. 


The Principles of Catholic Apologet- 
ics. By Rev. T. J. Walshe, M.A. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 
$4.00. 

In his present work, Father 
Walshe, whose name alone in the 
apologetic field might serve as in- 
surance against criticism, borrows 
a more invulnerable shield. He has 
adapted and rearranged the De 
Revelatione of Garrigou-Lagrange 
which merited formal praise from 
Rome, and this English Compen- 
dium, issued with the approval of the 
learned Dominican, may well bene- 
fit by the high praise accorded the 
parent work. The method and ar- 
rangement are identical. The adap- 
tations and additions—notably the 
chapter on Bergson’s Creative Evo- 
lution—enhance the value of the 
shorter English work. 

Despite necessary condensation 
the terse, close-packed sentences of 
Father Walshe leave no noticeable 
gaps. In fact, were the contents ar- 
ranged alphabetically, this book 
might well serve as a brief encyclo- 
pedia of apologetics. The varied 
contacts of philosophy and its mis- 
representatives of the Naturalistic 
schools, the wily attempts of so- 
called scientists to cloud the divine 
in Christ’s Revelation, the distor- 
tions of rationalistic historians are 
met assuringly, though briefly. 
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Father Walshe’s rapid-fire presenta- 
tion is safeguarded by meticulous 
vigilance for correct doctrinal state- 
ment. 

The Preface links the present 
work with Father Walshe’s Princi- 
ples of Christian Apologetics (West- 
minster Library, 1919) and, after a 
résumé of the geological records of 
man’s early history, clears the bat- 
tleground with two quotations, the 
first from Prof. Thompson, “The 
data of science cannot furnish a 
basis for the transcendent inference 
that there is a God,” the second from 
St. Cyril of Alexandria, “The wider 
our contemplation of Creation, the 
greater will be our conception of 
God.” The point of approach centers 
around the question of analogical 
knowledge and its value in giving 
evidence of God and His Revelation 
through the motives of credibility, 
emphasized by the Vatican Council. 
The first chapters might well be 
termed an Apologistic History of 
Philosophy. No better short-cut to 
a correct judgment of modern phil- 
osophies could be desired. After 
giving the correct notions of revela- 
tion, mystery, dogma, the supernat- 
ural, faith and credibility, the 
author applies the intrinsic and ex- 
trinisic motives of credibility and 
concludes by a condemnation of in- 
differentism. 

The book aims at a special audi- 
ence, “university students and ad- 
vanced pupils of secondary schools.” 
It hopes “to safeguard the student 
from the shock of associating with 
able men and women, whose views 
on matters religious are frankly 
negative.” Competent direction is 
taken for granted and more than a 
modicum of application. The chap- 
ter on “Values of Primary Notions 
and Principles” demands what Car- 
dinal Newman would call “mental 
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blood-sweating.” To justify this de- 
mand Father Walshe correctly as- 
serts that “if students are called 
upon to unravel the intricacies of 
differential and integral calculus 
in order to obtain university de- 
grees, it is surely not too much to 
expect that the metaphysical prin- 
ciples which are the support of 
natural and supernatural religion 
might have some share of their at- 
tention.” We sincerely hope that 
this work will not be restricted to 
the field mentioned by its author. 
Those who are looking for an up- 
to-date presentation of Thomistic 
philosophy in its application to 
apologetics will do well to end their 
search here. 

Our one bit of fault-finding 
touches the bibliography. The fail- 
ure to mention English versions of 
some of the authors named, pays 
too much of a compliment to the 
linguistic ability of those to whom 
the book is offered. M. J.S. 


The Legacy of the Middle Ages. 
Edited by C. G. Crump and E. F. 
Jacob. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $3.50. 

The present volume maintains 
the high standard, both of scholar- 
ship and of actual format, of the 
books issued by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. As a guide to various 
aspects of medieval life, particular- 
ly from the point of view of the 
share of us moderns in the medieval 
tradition, the volume is of great 
value. The different sections of the 
book have been entrusted to special- 
ists in their subjects on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Some mention is 
due to the excellence of the illustra- 
tions, which show, with the highest 
attainable perfection of photog- 
raphy, treasures of medieval art, 
architecture, and handwriting. Were 
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all other evidence lost, the repro- 
ductions of medieval script alone 
would form an adequate refutation 
of the calumnies of monastic idle- 
ness and sterility current in Victo- 
rian times and still occasionally re- 
peated by Klan demagogues and 
other moronic controversialists. 
The essays on “The Christian 
Life” and on “Philosophy,” by 
prominent English students of the 
Middle Ages, are of most interest 
from the specifically Catholic stand- 
point. Against certain generaliza- 
tions concerning the medieval mind 
in the first-mentioned section one 
might propose difficulties, but one 
cannot resist admiration for the 
scholarly impartiality of treatment, 
or for the thorough and painstak- 
ing effort to fathom the mentality of 
a civilization so alien in many re- 
spects to that of our contemporaries, 
especially those who do not share 
the Catholic tradition with their 
medieval ancestors. There is some 
excellent writing on Scholasticism 
and in particular on St. Thomas 
Aquinas. G. D. M. 


The Book of Modern Catholic Verse. 
Compiled by Theodore Maynard. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$3.00. 

To compile an anthology which 
will satisfy everybody is, of course, 
impossible. Some individual favor- 
ites are certain to be left out, where- 
upon the disappointed reader con- 
demns the whole collection out of 
hand. Already Mr. Maynard has 
doubtless been apprised of enough 
omissions to fill a volume of as gen- 
erous dimensions as the one under 
consideration, and the present re- 
viewer might (an he would) add a 
few more on his own account! 

Anthologies run a second danger, 
that of including selections used so 
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often before that they have become 
stock, leave the reader cold, and 
imply, unfairly, limitations of mood 
and interest on the part of the poet. 

Against the first danger Mr. May- 
nard had no protection once he de- 
cided to confine himself to a single 
volume. Against the second he made 
successful provision though at the 
cost, one suspects, of enormous 
work. He appears to have deter- 
mined not to be influenced unduly 
by previous anthologies, however 
well chosen, and he has made a 
selection quite on his own account, 
rejecting, it is true, a considerable 
number of poets whose names are 
more or less familiar but at the 
same time including an even greater 
number hitherto unknown to an- 
thological fame. Where Mr. May- 
nard clings to old favorites he often 
makes an entirely fresh selection 
from their work, equally represen- 
tative and endowed with the charm 
of comparative novelty. In every 
instance he has weighed the selec- 
tion in the balance of actual rather 
than of merely traditional value. 
All this implies a large measure of 
industry, independence of judg- 
ment, and critical taste on the part 
of the compiler. 

Mr. Maynard possesses all three 
qualifications and the results are 
evident. His anthology, which in- 
cludes 183 selections representing 
129 Catholic poets, is a work of real 
distinction, not the least valuable 
part of which is an introduction 
marked by good humor and sound 
sense. J.J.R. 


The New Scholasticism. A Quarterly 
Review of Philosophy. Washing- 
ton: The Catholic University 
Press. $4.00 yearly. 

The opening number of this new 

philosophical review contains 104 

















pages. It is a credit to American 
Catholic scholarship, and forms a 
symposium of the most outstanding 
Catholic thinkers. The leading ar- 
ticle is from that veteran of neo- 
Scholastic campaigns, Professor 
Maurice de Wulf, who writes con 
amore on Cardinal Mercier as a phil- 
osopher. Professor de Wulf may be 
rightly styled a legionary of the Old 
Guard, for he was one of the Car- 
dinal’s earliest collaborators; he 
lived in intimate contact with him 
for many years; he knew His Em- 
inence’s scientific methods, his apos- 
tolic aims and longings, and no one 
is better qualified than he to sketch 
the position of the thinker and the 
evolution and progress of the schol- 
ar. Professor de Wulf points out 
that in Kantism and its numerous 
off-shoots Cardinal Mercier dis- 
cerned the pressing danger of the 
day, nor does he hesitate to affirm 
that “the idea of a return to St. 
Thomas would have remained only 
an idea had not Leo struck upon the 
only man of that time who was 
equal to the task of putting the idea 
into effect: Désiré Mercier.” 

The next article is a brief but 
brilliant and suggestive synthesis 
from the eloquent pen of Etienne 
Gilson, who sets forth the rdéle of 
philosophy in the history of civiliza- 
tion. Many sentences in this study, 
from their wonderful lapidary con- 
ciseness, cling to the memory, for 
instance:—“chaque grande _phi- 
losophie est d’abord un belvédére 
d’ot: se découvre A nos regards la 
civilisation dont elle est la somme.”* 
Most true, every word of it; thought 
and expression would bear compari- 
son with the Pensées of Joubert. 
And one never expects to find 


iEvery great philosophy is first of all a 
belvedere from which is revealed to us the 
civilization of which it is the sum. 
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pensées 4 la Joubert in a review ar- 


ticle. But when a few lines further 
down Monsieur Gilson adds:—‘“la 
définition de la substance est la 
méme chez Aristote, Saint Thomas 
d’Aquin, Descartes, et Spinoza,”? we 
fear that brevity and conciseness 
have been obtained at the expense 
of accuracy. Bishop Turner in the 
third article gives an excellent ex- 
position of the Scholastic view of 
faith and reason. He stresses the 
fact that faith and reason far from 
being opposed are mutually helpful 
to each other. 

Particularly noteworthy and ex- 
ceptionally interesting is the article 
by Alphonse M. Schwitalla on 
“Emergent Evolution.” This study 
expounds and criticizes the novel 
theories of C. Lloyd Morgan, who is 
a biologist turned metaphysician. 
But it would seem that his meta- 
physics have hardly “emerged” 
from their bewilderment. Several 
reviewers confess their inability to 
grasp the writer’s thought, and 
Father Schwitalla points out with 
mischievous humor how the poor 
biologist “struggles in an obviously 
sincere effort to write and speak 
himself into clearness”—struggles 
indeed, poor man, but does not at- 
tain the goal. For when he comes 
to touch upon the problems of 
knowledge, causality, and external 
reality he writhes in Enceladus con- 
vulsions, and through the murk and 
the smoke of his fearsome travail 
“emerge” the cabalistic words, “pro- 
jicience,” “ejicience,” “advenience,” 
“againness,” “gotogetherness,” “go- 
ingness.” We hope their author 
understands the meaning of these 
terms. Would it not be well, should 
his speculations reach a second edi- 


2The definition of substance is the same in 
Aristotle, St. Thomas Aquinas, Descartes, and 
Spinoza. 
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tion, to publish a glossary with it 
for the convenience of his readers? 
“There is,” concludes Father Schwit- 
alla, “in Professor Morgan’s phi- 
losophy, as thus far elaborated, no 
evidence of adaptability for the in- 
corporation of a doctrine of a ‘mind’ 
capable of disparate existence, or 
of immortal existence, or of respon- 
sible existence.” 

Father Sertillanges writes on the 
moral sanction; while J. Albert 
Haldi gives a very interesting study 
of the empirical and the meta- 
physical personality. A copious 
chronicle and several lengthy book 
notices bring the issue to a close. 

W. P. H. K. 


Parole. By John Philip Bramer. 
New York: The Irving Press. 
$2.00. 

Mr. Bramer has written what to 
me is a comprehensive and timely 
book. It is an excellent treatise on 
the much discussed but little known 
subject of parole. For a long time, 
this method of dealing with adult 
delinquents has been regarded more 
or less as a stepchild. Mr. Bramer 
admits its shortcomings but points 
the way to an objective that is with- 
in easy reach. The style of the 
book is compact and the continuity 
of subjects on the history, organiza- 
tion and administration of parole is 
logically arranged. It is a readable 
textbook and will do much towards 
standardizing parole methods to a 
high level. Mr. Bramer is fully 
qualified to speak with authority on 
the subject by reason of his intimate 
contact with the practical side of 
parole in his capacity as Chief Cath- 
olic Parole Officer for the Prisons of 
the State of New York. 

When Mr. Bramer says: “The im- 
portant factor in parole work is the 
personal influence of the Parole Of- 
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ficer,” he has sounded the keynote 


of the whole question. The selec- 
tion, training, and supervision of 
parole officers, is to my mind the 
most important phase of this book. 
The whole system is at present on 
trial and those in charge of the ad- 
ministrative machinery, must take 
up seriously the adoption of a more 
progressive technique. But if parole 
officers continue to act in the same 
old hit or miss manner, if they re- 
fuse to keep pace with the modern 
methods requisite for successful re- 
sults, they must come, voluntarily 
or through pressure, to disillusion- 
ment. 

While Mr. Bramer advocates a 
centralization of authority in parole 
management, his book indicates 
that he is keenly alive to the fact 
that the essential cog in the wheel 
is the subordinate. His work con- 
tains not only practical suggestions 
for to-day but also a vision of to- 
morrow. B. J. F. 


Le Pélerinage de ma Vie. By Johan- 
nes Joergensen. Translated by 
Jacques de Coussange. Paris: 
Gabriel Beauchesne. Vol. 1. 25 fr. 

Sur le Trace de Saint Francois, le petit 
Pauvre au Pays d’Assise. By 
Edouard Schneider. Paris: Gras- 
set. 12fr. 

Le Poéme d’Assise. By Emile Ripert. 
Paris: Editions Spes. 10/r. 

To read only the first volume of 
the excellent translation and abrégé 
of Johannes Joergensen’s longer ac- 
count of himself is to be filled with 
impatience. Impatience to wait for 
the promised second volume in 
French, impatience with the slow- 
ness and scarcity of English trans- 
lators, impatience with an inability 
to read The Legend of My Life in 
the original and in the full as it 
came from the living pen—a happy 
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impatience, it is, because Joergen- 
sen is interesting, his narrative 
beautiful. 

The work is not an autobiography 
but a book of confessions, the story 
of a man, mind and heart, in his 
searching approach to the truth, 
une histoire d’une dme. It shows a 
youth of deep reflection advancing 
through stages of study, now a 
reader in one school of thought, now 
a disciple of another teacher. It re- 
veals the man moving through ac- 
tion and reaction most of it cruel, 
disheartening, and threatening de- 
spair. It speaks eloquently of spirit- 
ual hunger crying for refreshment, 
unsatisfied by poetic communion 
with nature’s beauty, sated finally 
in Assisi, radiantly supernatural. It 
is a pilgrim’s progress: herein lies 
the chief interest for the reader, 
here the great achievement of the 
author. 

The exposition, in spite of the 
fact that it reveals the turbulent 
surface and the muddy depths of 
bitter waters, presents a picture de- 
tailed, moving yet one, as clearly 
and as simply as a mirror catches 
its image—so luminous, smooth and 
polished is the style. Through all 
the seriousness the introspective 
author looks out at times with 
glimpses of a neat and gentle hu- 
mor, peeping yet not too evident. 
More conspicuously the poet ap- 
pears for he cannot always hide 
himself in prose. Completely re- 
vealed in the style is the power of a 
hidden dramatist setting betimes a 
scene, directing his characters, build- 
ing an acute situation and tearing 
through it with a sharp weapon of 
dramatic irony. How could it be 
otherwise? It is not so much the 
manner of writing, it is the man 
himself. He was the poet, he was 
never the complete pessimist, he 
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suffered the tragedy. His pen took 
life, his pages live by his life. Again, 
Joergensen is interesting. 

Interesting also are some of the 
characters that entered into his 
life’s story. Conspicuous is the 
young Mogens Ballin, an Alypius to 
his Danish Augustine, a Bonosus to 
his young Jerome. What reader 
will forget that youthful Jewish con- 
vert who led the way to Assisi, to 
St. Francis, to the true Church? 
Then for interest there is Assisi as 
Joergensen first saw it, first felt its 
influence. Here is the end of the 
first volume that makes the reader 
so happily impatient. In Assisi to- 
day Johannes Joergensen is, with 
one other, the most illustrious per- 
son: so suggests the second author, 
Edouard Schneider. 

Perhaps the most interesting part 
of the book by this priest and pro- 
fessor of the Sorbonne, is the collec- 
tion of Silhouettes et Portraits de- 
picting many appreciable person- 
ages and their work in Assisi at 
present. It is fresh and new. The 
more complete study of St. Francis 
at the start of the book, if not new, 
is not old. St. Francis does not age. 
In spite of her antiquity Assisi too 
is ever fresh, to which the present 
volume is witness although it speaks 
the thousandth time of the paths of 
Francis and Clare. The journey 
with the author is happy for he is 
more than a guide. He has felt the 
spell of Le Poéme d’Assise. 

Under this beautiful title the third 
writer, better known for his studies 
in Provengal literature, presents a 
collection of attractive poems. In 
his lines he has caught the littleness 
and poverty that is true richness 
and greatness. They are touched 
with the humility, naiveté, simplic- 
ity and deep religious sentiment 
genuinely Franciscan. Difficult it 
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may be for an English reader to dis- 
cover the full melody in French 
verse, but here is an author whose 
music is inescapable. Like the first 
two, he did not fail the influence of 
the living spiritual canticle that is 
Assisi. E. A. K. 


The Relation of the State to Religious 
Education in Massachusetts. By 
Sherman M. Smith, Ph.D. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University 
Book Store. $3.50. 

The dissociation of religious in- 
struction from ordinary schooling 
originated in New York and Massa- 
chusetts, and most of the other 
Northern states followed their edu- 
cational lead. The story of the 
gradual elimination of religion from 
the Massachusetts schools is there- 
fore very important for a right 
understanding of the historical de- 
velopment of our public school sys- 
tem. 

Professor Smith tells the story 
fully and, in general, fairly. Start- 
ing with the strictly religious schools 
set up by the Pilgrim pioneers, in- 
cluding Harvard College, he shows 
how, after the American Revolution, 
the religious element gradually be- 
came weaker and less sectarian; 
how, later on, under the guiding 
hand of Horace Mann, there came 
about the complete elimination of 
sectarian instruction from the pub- 
lic schools; until, finally, after heated 
discussions lasting several years, 
the voters of the State in 1917 
changed the existing statutory leg- 
islation on the subject into a strin- 
gent constitutional prohibition. All 
that is left now is compulsory Bible 
reading, and pupils may even be ex- 
cused from taking a personal part 
in this at the request of parents. 

What about the attitude of Cath- 
olics during this long elimination 
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process? The author has a lot to 
say about it. At Lowell, for a pe- 
riod of sixteen years, the Catholic 
schools received support from the 
public funds—the forerunner of the 
Poughkeepsie Plan and the Fari- 
bault Plan; but the arrangement 
broke down when, in 1852, Sisters 
were brought in to open a school; 
and back of this action there was evi- 
dently dissatisfaction on the part 
of Catholics with the way things 
were working out and a desire for a 
more positive religious tone in their 
schools. Would Catholics the coun- 
try over have accepted the Lowell 
Plan, if it had been continued, per- 
fected, and extended throughout the 
State? Possibly; but is it true, as 
the author says, that a system of 
denominational schools satisfactory 
to Catholics would mean “that the 
State should abdicate the function 
of education and return it to the 
Church, where it had originally 
been?” Surely, England has not 
abdicated the function of education 
in respect to the Church schools to 
which she allots a portion of the 
public funds, nor has the Province 
of Quebec. In speaking of the 
struggle in the legislature over the 
recent constitutional amendment, 
the author notes that a certain prop- 
osition was “supported by the 
Donahues of various spelling, the 
Mes., and Sullivans and Murphys”: 
such levity—even though it be a 
solitary instance—sounds strange in 
a work of such serious quality. 
The book is well documented 
throughout, with a classified bibliog- 
raphy, and a satisfactory index. 
Professor Smith has brought to his 
difficult task that objective attitude 
of mind which is so greatly to be 
desired when an author is dealing 
with a subject of this kind, and also 
a faculty for painstaking research. 
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'’c has had abundant material at 
his command, much of it hitherto 
unused. The fruit of all this is a 
book which cannot fail to be re- 
garded as authoritative within its 
field. J. A.B. 


Anthology of Magazine Verse for 
1926 and Year book of American 
Poetry. Edited by William Stan- 
ley Braithwaite. Boston: B. J. 
Brimmer Co. $4.00. 

Mr. Braithwaite’s sesquicenten- 
nial anthology is truly of monu- 
mental proportions—a monument 
not only to the fugitive poets and 
poetry of 1926—the floating popu- 
lation of Parnassus, as it were 
—but also to the indefatigable in- 
dustry and devotion of its editor. 
Probably the most notable feature 
of the volume is its group of criti- 
cal and historical appraisals of 
American verse. The first of these, 
by Jessie Rittenhouse, deals with 
the Poetry of New England, con- 
trasting the older and the newer ex- 
pressions so knowingly, and giving 
such admirable tabloid interpreta- 
tions of two vastly different women 
poets—Louise Guiney and Edna 
Millay—that one forgives its tend- 
ency to perpetuate the fetish of the 
Puritan ideal. Next come a brief 
but meaty and penetrating paper on 
the Poetry of the Middle Atlantic 
States by William Rose Benét, and 
a stimulating if somewhat “smart” 
analysis of the Poetry of the Mid- 
west by E. Merrill Root. After these, 
the poetic heritage of the Northwest, 
the South, the Southwest and the 
Pacific Coast are discussed by capa- 
ble authorities, while illuminating 
studies of special groups are given 
in articles on the Catholic Poets of 
the United States (interpreted with 
sympathy and_ scholarship by 
Thomas Walsh), on the Jewish 
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Poets, the Negro and American 
song-makers, the Pacific-Asian In- 
fluence and the New Generation. 

Inclusiveness could scarcely go 
farther—but next comes the knotty 
problem of exclusiveness. It would 
be foolish to pretend that so huge 
and heterogeneous a piece of work 
could be achieved by one man with- 
out serious faults, even were that 
man a more unerring critic that 
William Stanley Braithwaite. And 
these faults are for the most part 
obvious enough, both in the choice 
of poems and in the attempt at a 
biographical dictionary of contem- 
porary poets, which some day— 
with judicious additions and sub- 
tractions—is likely to become a val- 
uable feature of these anthologies. 
If the general harvest of American 
magazine verse for the chosen year 
should scarcely seem to justify all 
the preliminary labor and love spent 
upon its gathering, no one will hold 
the editor responsible. But in spite 
of much beautiful and more chal- 
lenging material, it is impossible not 
to wonder if the best of the season’s 
products have invariably been sin- 
gled out. Surely it is curious to 
find no line from such representa- 
tive American poets as Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson, Vachel Lindsay, 
Edna Millay or Amy Lowell; and 
that a résumé of magazine verse 
could miss quoting from singers so 
constantly encountered as (to point 
out a few) Padraic Colum, Theo- 
dore Maynard, Margaret Widdemer, 
Marguerite Wilkinson, and Mary 
Dixon Thayer. 

There is nothing on earth harder 
than to pass righteous judgment on 
our friends and contemporaries— 
to see clearly what is so close to 
our eyes. And with all its short- 
comings, this newest and fattest of 
all the Braithwaite anthologies re- 
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mains immensely interesting for 
general reading and invaluable for 
reference. K. B. 


History of Christian Education. By 
Pierre J. Marique, Pd.D., Ph.D. 
New York: Fordham University 
Press. Vol. II. $3.00. 

This second volume of Professor 
Marique’s work, covering the period 
from the fourteenth to the eight- 
eenth century, has all the excellence 
of the first. It summarizes clearly 
an immense amount of erudite and 
painstaking reading, and this, in a 
compendium, is the highest praise 
which can be given. 

One notes how far our present 
public schools have departed from 
the idea of education held by Prot- 
estant and Catholic alike, for no one 
until the nineteenth century thought 
of any education apart from reli- 
gion. Nor was it conceived as pos- 
sible in practice to teach a dessi- 
cated morality with religion left out 
of it. Washington only voiced the 
conviction of all sane men, when 
he said that “reason and morality 
forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle.” 

While the summary brings out 
this fact clearly, it also shows the 
immense influence of personality in 
all teaching. For good or for evil 
it is the person who imposes his 
idea of what education should be 
upon acquiescent followers; it is 
personality rather than abstract 
theory which captures and leads 
men. No doubt the next volume will 
speak of Horace Mann and Presi- 
dent Eliot, just as this present vol- 
ume treats of Descartes, Francis 
Bacon, St. John Baptist de la Salle, 
and a long list of others. 

The author emphasizes a point 
which even Catholics are inclined to 
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underestimate, the immense influ- 
ence of the Church’s teaching orders 
on the education of the masses in 
those centuries as in all others since 
her coming. Neither does he forget 
the work of missionaries in educat- 
ing as well as Christianizing the 
primitive peoples to whom they car- 
ried the Gospel. One realizes in the 
reading of this book that Christ, 
even though He be misinterpreted 
and betrayed, still remains “the true 
light, which enlighteneth every man 
that cometh into this world.” This, 
no doubt, was the purpose of the 
author, and he has fulfilled it well. 
J. M. P. 


St. Clement Maria Hofbauer. By 
Rev. John Hofer, C.SS.R. Trans- 
lated by Rev. John B. Haas, 
C.SS.R. New York: Frederick 
Pustet Co. $4.50. 

The publication of a biography 
like this should be a red-letter event 
in the Catholic literary calendar. It 
is precisely the kind of saint’s life 
that all who have any regard for 
the spread and the intensifying of 
Catholic Faith have desired for a 
long time: one earnestly hopes that 
it will serve as a model for future 
hagiographers. Jaded reviewers 
are usually skeptical—perhaps a 
trifle cynical—in their attitude to- 
wards the notices which publishers 
print on the dust-covers of their 
volumes, but this time one feels 
that they have erred on the side of 
modesty. Father Hofer has, indeed, 
endued his life of this Redemptorist 
saint of modern times with “all the 
fascination of a novel,” and has 
made an epochal “departure from 
the usual method of treating the 
lives of the saints.” 

There is a peculiarly forcible in- 
fluence about saints who have lived 
within measurable distance of our 























own times—this saint died in 1820 
—for we feel that to a large extent 
they shared our modern mentality 
and were familiar with the particu- 
lar trials and temptations of the civ- 
ilization whose air we breathe. This 
seems to be especially true of the 
servants of God produced by the 
great congregation founded by St. 
Alphonsus Liguori. The Redemptor- 
ists were brought into being in a 
period when the Church was appar- 
ently losing all hold on the intellect 
of Christendom: the political life of 
Europe was frankly and cynically 
Machiavellian; the practice of Ca- 
tholicism, where it functioned at all, 
seemed to have become the hobby 
of a minority of saccharine dévots 
and pious women. In the midst of 
all this, the congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer arose to preach 
the simple truths of the Incarnation 
and Passion with uncompromising 
directness, and to exemplify them in 
lives of startling abnegation and 
austerity. Those who know them 
do not need to be told that the 
spiritual sons of St. Alphonsus have 
carried on his tradition in its pris- 
tine fervor and generosity. This Re- 
demptorist spirit finds perfect ful- 
‘fillment in the life and personality 
of St. Clement Maria Hofbauer. 
Nevertheless, there was nothing 
dour or repellent about his sanctity: 
the two saints who come to mind as 
being of the same spiritual type are 
St. Francis of Sales and St. Philip 
Neri. There is a very complete par- 
allel between the parties of youths 
who gathered around the Apostle of 
Rome in his room adjoining the 
Chiesa Nuova and the meetings of 
Austrian students in the humble 
lodging of the Redemptorist saint. 
Both saints drew the young towards 
Christ and His Church by sheer 
lovableness of personality; both had 
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the same sure touch of the Divine 
physician in the confessional. Added 
to this, the Moravian saint was 
preéminently the preacher and for- 
tifier of Faith in an age which, like 
our own, was relentless and insid- 
ious in its pressure of skepticism 
and disillusionment. 

It would be ungracious to omit a 
word of praise for the high quality 
of the translation of Father Hofer’s 
monumental biography. Father 
Haas has done worthily by the work 
of his distinguished fellow reli- 
gious. G. D. M. 


Faith and the Act of Faith. By J. 
V. Bainvel, S.J. Authorized trans- 
lation from the third French edi- 
tion by Leo C. Sterck. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. $1.50. 
There are half a dozen probable 

explanations, technically “resolu- 

tions,” of the act of faith. De Lugo 
makes of it what Cardinal Newman 
would call an inference, not an as- 
sent. The grounds of the act illum- 
ined by a supernatural light enter 
into the act of faith itself. The 
other solutions make of it an assent, 
altogether independent of the mo- 
tives which impel us to make it. 
Of these, the usual English act 

gives one example: “O my God, I 

believe . . . because Thou hast re- 

vealed them, Who canst neither de- 
ceive nor be deceived.” Father 

Bainvel would have it that the act 

should be: “because Thou hast re- 

vealed them.”—Full Stop! We bow 
before the authority of the “First 

Truth,” asking no other reason for 

accepting it. He asserts that there are 

such acts of faith even in the nat- 
ural world, instancing the child’s ac- 
ceptance of its father’s explanation. 

The difficulty lies in showing that 
such an act is reasonable, for all 
theologians teach that the act of 
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faith is made by the intellect. Now 
the intellect judges, in some fashion 
compelled by the truth. Where is 
the compulsion of the truth here? 
Father Bainvel attempts to explain 
how the intellect sees it to be 
reasonable to accept the command 
of the will, bidding it to assent 
on the authority of God, without 
any other urging motive. To me 
it approaches perilously near to 
the famous dictum of Luther: “Stet 
pro ratione voluntas |’ —“Let my will 
serve as a reason.” But since each 
one is at liberty to follow his own 
understanding in this matter, any- 
one who wishes to make his act of 
faith thus, is entirely free to do so. 
It is well to remember that in the 
theological seminaries—at least in 
those I know—there is given a 
course of three to five months on 
the act of faith alone. J. M. P. 


Shorter Notices. — Training for 
Life (New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. $1.75) is a series of twelve 
brief conferences in which Father 
Garesché makes many a useful sug- 
gestion to the religious women, who 
are devoting their lives to the train- 
ing of children in our parochial 
schools. He brings home to them 
on every page their great responsi- 
bility, not only of imparting know- 
ledge, but of forming devout, self- 
reliant Catholic men and women, 
who will successfully meet any 
stress or strain in their mature 
after-life. As he well says: “It is 
not so much what is done on their 
behalf as what they do for them- 
selves that teaches the young to 
carry the loads of after-years.” 

In The Life of the World to Come 
(New York: Benziger Bros. $1.75) 


Dom Vonier discusses some of the 
chief points of Catholic theology 
with regard to the future life, our 
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desire for immortality, self in eter- 
nal life, the phenomenon of death, 
the meaning of eternal rest, God’s 
point of view, the resurrection of 
the body. His method is popular 
rather than scientific, suggestive 
rather than exhaustive. A quota- 
tion may give you an insight into 
the book’s value: “Catholic theology 
begins its work by laying down a 
few immutable and fixed principles 
in this matter of the life to come”; 
however, “nothing prevents our 
visualizing the mighty host of the 
elect human race as developing un- 
told powers of activity with a free- 
dom of will and resourcefulness of 
genius unknown to the sons of 
Adam while they dwell on this 
planet; their liberty will be height- 
ened to an unknown power; and 
may we not think of them as doing 
things truly worthy of a race of 
giants for the glory of God and His 
Christ?”—An apologia of the faith, 
thoughtful above the average, and 
couched in terms so simple and 
kindly as to win over perforce the 
most prejudiced and skeptical, is 
The Open Door, a Popular Plea for 
the Catholic Faith, by S. Burrows 
(New York: Benziger Bros. $2.50). 
The author tells us that his conver- 
sion was no blind rush from the ex- 
treme of liberal religion to the Cath- 
olic Church. It was a toilsome jour- 
ney of years from uncertainty and 
doubt and unbelief to the “Open 
Door” of the one true faith. The 
people for whom he has written its 
record are those “who read a great 
deal, who are thoughtful, who are 
interested in the subjects that are 
usually treated by philosophical and 
theological writers in the leading re- 
views, who have lost or who never 
have had faith, and yet find that 
even what they hold is, more and 
more, slipping away.” 




















Devout souls will welcome /m- 
molation, the life of Mother Mary of 
Jesus, so well translated from the 
French of the Abbé Laplace by the 
Right Rev. J. F. Newcomb, J.C.D. 
(New York: Benziger Bros. $3.75). 
This saintly French nun, whose life 
of immolation was suddenly brought 
to an end by an anarchist assassin 
some forty years ago, was the found- 
ress of the Daughters of the Sacred 
Heart of Antwerp whose first house 
was opened by her in June, 1873. 
There are nine monasteries of the 
congregation to-day in Europe, com- 
prising about three hundred mem- 
bers. By their profession the 
Daughters of the Heart of Jesus be- 
come attendants of the Immolated 
Lamb of God; they perpetually offer 
the Holy Sacrifice by the hands of 
the priest through the love in their 
hearts. The cause of the foundress 
was introduced at Rome in 1921. In 
June, 1924, Pope Pius XI. pro- 
nounced on the validity of the in- 
formative and the apostolic pro- 
cesses, so that some day her chil- 
dren may have the joy of seeing 
this holy religious raised to the 
honors of the altar.—The Sister of 
Notre Dame who wrote the Simple 
Life of Jesus for His Little Ones, 
has now published A Simple Life of 
Our Lady for Children (St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. 75 cents) that 
gives a lovely, appealing picture of 
the Blessed Mother in language well 
within the comprehension of its 
small public. It is well illustrated, 
and altogether should inspire a 
tender love in their young hearts for 
its Blessed Subject, seen in every 
phase of her wonderful life-—Two 
welcome reprints received are the 
Right Rev. John Milner’s classic: 
The End of Religious Controversy, 
appearing in Father Reville’s splen- 
did “My Bookcase” Series (New 
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York: Joseph F. Wagner. $1.35), 
and The Life and Times of Kateri 
Tekakwitha, the Lily of the Mo- 
hawks, 1656-1680, first published 
some thirty-six years ago by Ellen 
H. Walworth (Albany: J. B. Lyon 


Co.) A new Preface has been 
added to the latter work, in which 
the author mentions with rejoic- 
ing the Shrine of Our Lady of 
Martyrs at Auriesville, N. Y., where 
crowds gather to honor not only the 
Jesuit martyrs, but also Kateri 
Tekakwitha, who was born there 
when England was in the grip of 
Oliver Cromwell. 

Love, Truth, Faith, Hope, Courage, 
Reverence, and Knowledge are the 
seven candles which the hero of Mrs. 
Lombardi’s novel Lighting Seven 
Candles (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $2.00), keeps brightly burning, 
in an effort to face bravely a life 
made desolate by a great loss. Young 
Arthur Green an American lad of 
twenty-two, has been seriously in- 
jured in an automobile accident in 
which the girl to whom he was en- 
gaged was killed. His mother 
alarmed by his mental attitude, 
sends him to Rome to join an old 
friend of hers, a novelist of some 
note. The deserted villa in which they 
make their home, has a weird his- 
tory; the peasants call it the “House 
of the Sleeping Beauty,” and Arthur’s 
adventures there will well repay 
the reading. We understand that 
Lighting Seven Candles has already 
gone into a second edition.—Buda- 
pest in the days just after the mon- 
archy had been overthrown, and 
when the “Red Terror” was ramp- 
ant in the land, is the scene of Mr. 
Vance’s The Dead Ride Hard (Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.00). It is full of stirring ad- 
ventures in which the famous 
“emeralds of St. Stephen” play an 
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important part, well written and of 
sustained interest.—The boys will 
like The White Birch Mystery, by 
Michael Simko (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $1.75). The “Raven 
Patrol” and its young members, their 
hikes, games, fights and adventures, 
form the basis of this exciting story. 
—Opening with Luke Farrow on 
his way to London to become the 
apprentice of his uncle, a silver- 
smith, At the Sign of the Silver Cup, 
by Helen Atteridge (New York: P. 
J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.00) develops 
into an historical novel of great in- 
terest. Luke’s adventures in Lon- 
don,—the plague, the Oates Plot and 
the terrible fire of 1666,—are all 
woven into the story which deals 
largely with the persecution of the 
Catholics of that time. The love 
story of Luke and Meg Buckle is 
one of the interesting features of 
this worth while novel. 


Foreign Publications—In 1897 
Father Lepin published as his doc- 
torate thesis: “The Idea of the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass in the Christian Re- 
ligion.” The bulky volume—797 
pages—which has just been pub- 
lished, L’Idée du Sacrifice de la 
Messe (Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne 
55 fr.), is a development of that 
thesis in view of the modern contro- 
versies on the Mass during the past 
seven years. The author’s method 
is to set forth in detail the opin- 
ions of the various theologians on 
the Holy Sacrifice from Paschasius 
Radbertus in the ninth century to 
the latest classic on the subject, 
Father de la Taille’s Mysterium 
Fidei. The author has done his 


utmost to give a detailed anthology 
in the original texts, of every the- 
ologian of importance, who has 
treated of the Mass during the past 
eleven centuries. 


He traces the or- 
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igin and development of the various 
theories, the reasons adduced for 
them by their defenders, the criti- 
cisms of their opponents and their 
replies, so that the reader has every 
chance of making a solid, critical 
estimate of the true theory. It is a 
book worthy of the best traditions 
of Catholic theological and histori- 
cal scholarship. 

In his first volume, La Révolu- 
tion Francaise, M. Gasc-Desfossés 
gave us a perfect picture of the an- 
cien régime in France, and dis- 
cussed in detail the causes of the 
French Revolution. In the second 
volume (Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 
30 fr.) he traces the history of the 
Revolution during the Constituent 
Assembly and the Legislative As- 
sembly (May 5, 1789—September 
20, 1792). The volume is well 
documented, well written, and cal- 
culated to destroy many a legend 
fostered by prejudiced anticlericals 
for the past one hundred years. 

From Editions Spes, Paris, comes 
the announcement of a new biblio- 
théque for the young “des Fleurs 
et des Fruits,” which will comprise 
books of entertainment as well of 
instruction, in fact the best in lit- 
erature garnered from authors an- 
cient and modern, sacred and pro- 
fane, with the first rank given to 
religion. The illustrations will be 
made by artists such as G. Dardail- 
lon, M. Lavergne, J. J. Rousseau, 
etc., while the editorship has been 
happily entrusted to the Abbé Félix 
Klein, already well known in this 
field by his work: Mon Filleul au 
Jardin d’Enfants. Two of the series 
have been received, Les Paraboles 
évangéliques and l’Histoire de Jo- 
seph et de ses onze Fréres (15 fr. 
each), the first of which deserves es- 
pecial notice for its splendid preface, 
and for the arrangement and classi- 
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fication of the parables according to 
their approximate date and the sub- 
ject of which they treat. Its inter- 
est and value is by no means con- 
fined to the young. Others already 
in preparation are Contes choisis 
de Perrault, Histoire de jeunes mar- 
tyrs, Contes d’Andersen, Duguesclin 
le Grand, and Le Roman de Renart. 

The great French publishing 
house, Librairie Hachette, celebrated 
its centenary last year, and the ar- 
resting history of its development 
from a small shop in the Rue Pierre- 
Sarrazin, consisting of one room 
lined with almost empty book 
shelves, to the largest publishing 
business in France with myriad ac- 
tivities and a huge plant employing 
nearly seven thousand people, has 
been most interestingly outlined by 
M. René Doumic in a plaquette writ- 
ten for the occasion. It bears witness 
to the genius, the practical vision 
of the founder, Louis Hachette, 
alert to sense and to satisfy every 
public need in the realm of the 
printed word, meeting every new 
development without sacrificing the 
literary and classic traditions he 
and his successors have always 
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served. It is a notable record in 
proof of the fact that honor and 
success need not go separate ways. 

Every problem of ancient or of 
modern times concerning the Incar- 
nation and Redemption is discussed 
clearly and fully in the scholarly 
pages of De Incarnatione ac Re- 
demptione, by Rev. P. Galtier, S.J. 
(Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne). The 
doctrine of the synoptic Gospels, of 
St. John, of St. Paul, of the Fathers 
and the Councils, and of the school- 
men is explained in detail, and ob- 
jections from every viewpoint 
amply and satisfactorily answered. 
If non-Catholic theologians with 
some pretense of orthodoxy would 
study its pages, they would be bet- 
ter able to meet the liberal critics 
of our day, and be saved from the 
many heretical statements they con- 
tinually make.—Father Noldin’s 
well-known Latin treatises on the 
commandments of God and the pre- 
cepts of the Church, De Preceptis 
Dei et Ecclesiz, De Sexto Precepto 
(New York: Frederick Pustet & Co.), 
have been lately revised and edited 
by Father Schmitt of the University 
of Innsbruck. 
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